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Blair’s 

privacy 
rights 
pledge 


Spin  doctor  makes  his  pitch 


Alan  Travis 
Horn*  Affairs  Editor 
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R IT  AIN’S  first 
law  protecting 
personal  pri- 
vacy will  form 
part  of  tomor- 
row's Queen's 
Speech,  which  will  set  out 
i-X  Tony  Blair's  agenda  for.! 
change  over  the  next  18 
months,  according  to  minlste- 
. rial  sources. 

. The  new  privacy  measure, 

_ part  of  the  legislation  to  in- 
_V:*7  corporate  the  European  Con- 
■'  % ventlon  on  Human  Rights 

\V  into  UK  law,  will  initially  be 

• r;  • used  to  give  Individuals  ac- 
rSr  -?'  t;ess  to  British  courts  in 
3 U. ! p-  Actions  against  "the  misuse  of 
. .'. : power  by  the  state". 

; But  ministerial  sources 
hhiied  that  it  may  later  be  ex 
- ; tended  to  cover  media  intru 
- - sten,  although  the  Conven- 
v-.T  Don  also  guarantees  freedom 

of  expression  as  well  as 
:.  respect  for  personal  privacy 
The  Home  Secretary.  Jack 
- - strawj  is  also  considering  set- 

ting up  a powerful  Human 
Rights  Commission  which 
will  Involve  radical  reforms 
in  the  why  the  Equal  opportu- 
nities -Commission  and  the 
"L, " • Commission  for  Racial  Equal 
ity  operate: 

The  new  commission  is 
still  under  discussion  but  it 
may  Jead  to  a multi-purpose 
•.  • body  ttddng  in  the  roles  of  the 

•s  ••  • . existing  L organisations  deal- 

• 11  lag  with  racial  discrimina- 
t!  . tl<m,*Qual  opportunities,  dis 
ability  rights  and  the 
■ Northern.  Irish  fair  employ- 

ment tews. 

Tte:jS®sonal  privacy  mea- 
sure wriH  mean  British  citi- 
zens will  po  longer  have  to  go 
to  Sfrtsftourg  to  get  redress. 
They  wflil  be  able  to  get  rul- 
ings from  judges  sitting  m 
London.  Edinburgh  and  Bel 
fest  on  whether  their  human 
rights  haw  been  abused  — a 
t V -^vV-  tester  system  than  spending 

trlr.'v3- : v-g-np  to  nine  years  trying  to  get 
|*  r,i;.-v.:.v.  ;-.t^^|*  case  heard  at  Strasbourg. 

hope  to  sefi  the 
'■V..  measure  as  "Bringing  Rights 

~ ' i^Ramie  to  Britain". 

. The  package,  which  forms 
-j  °h  long,  overdue  first  step" 
Httwards  a bill  of  rights,  wdl 
mire  ministers  to  certify 
A their  legislation  does  not 
ch  the  Europan  Human 
--rjw  Convention  or  similar 
United  Nations  treaties. 

‘ ‘A  Joint  committee  of  botn 
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Houses  of  Parliament  will  be 
set  up  to  monitor  the  opera- 
tion of  the  new  act  It  will  be 
expected  to  play  a leading 
role  in  protecting  the  rights 
which  are  at  the  heart  of  ~ 
parliamentary  democracy”. 

The  legislation  is  expected 
to  start  life  in  the  House  of 
Lords  where  the  demand  for 
incoporation  has  been  the 
strongest  Ministers  believe 
the  package  is  needed  as  part 
of  their  programme  of 
“restoring  trust  in  the  way 
Britain  is  governed". 

Britain  became  one  of  the 
most  persistent  offenders  at 
the  Strasbourg  court  in  the 
past  18  years  with  the  Tory 
government  being  found'  to 
have  abused  human  rights  in 
more  than  30  cases.  Among 
the  landmark  Judgments  have 
been  the  abolition  of  caning 
in  British  schools  and  criti- 
cism of  the  SAS  shooting  of 
IRA  suspects  in  Gibraltar. 

The  decision  to  incorporate 
the  European  Convention 
means  that  a "right  to  respect 
for  a private  life”  will  be  writ- 
ten into  British  law  for  the 
first  time.  However  its  effect 
will  be  phased  in  and  privacy 
laws  such  as  those  which 
have  prevented  the  French 
media  printing  stories  about 
the  personal  lives  of  politi- 
cians will  not  initially  apply. 

Ministers  have  instead  de- 
cided the  law  should  apply  to 
public  authorities,  including 
government  departments,  ex- 
ecutive agencies,  quangos 
and  local  authorities. 

Strasbourg  sources  last 
night  said  that  the  experience 

of  other  countries  of  incorpo- 
rating the  Convention  into 
national  law  had  shown  that 
domestic  Judges  were  Thr 
more  adventurous  in  their 
decisions  than  the  judges  at 
the  European  Court. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice. 
Lord  Bingham,  has  already 
said  that  in  the  absence  of  a 
statutory  right  to  pnvacy, 
judges  will  begin  to  create 
their  own  case  law. 

Although  Strasbourg  has 
not  ruled  in  any  cas«  of 
media  intrusion  into  personal 
private  lives  it  is  possible  that 
the  High  Court  In  Britain  wdl 
hear  such  cases  after 

^ John* W adh am,  the  Director 

or  Liberty.  last 

corned  the  creation  of  an 
SSTtive  law  of  privacy 
against  state  intrusion.  He 
said  the  new  Police  Act  had 

Sready  authored  ****** 

and  failed  to  make  buggmg  n- 
legaL  New  technology  wasal- 
ready  moving  on  and  it  was 
3£nUal  that  British  citizens 
could  have  the  Jo  pro- 
tect  their  rights  the^ 

were  abused  mother J*f,n 
Sterwards.  said  Mr  Waton 
Among  recent  c^es  wbi^ 
could  In  future  be  decided .by 
British  courts  is  one  Involv- 
the  commercial  use  of 
dosed  circuit  video  footage 
on  national  television.  The 
p,o,  involved  broadcasting 

Serial  in  which  the  wm- 

erascaught  a man  attempting 
to  commit  suicide. 

comment,  8?  M"d° 
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Guinness  and  GrandMet  agree  £22bn  merger 


Usa  Buckingham 
City  Editor 


RIT AIN’S  two  largest 
.drinks  groups,  Guln- 
__  'ness  and  Grand  Metro- 
politan. yesterday  triggered  a 
global  realignment  or  major 
drinks  manufacturers  after 
agreeing  a £22  billion  merger. 

The  deal  will  create  the 
world’s  biggest  spirits  maker 
— with  brands  such  as  John- 
nie Walker,  Bell's  and  Bai- 
ley's — and  is  expected  to 
force  other  large  groups  such 
as  Seagram  and  Allied  Do- 
mecq  to  consider  combining 
their  firepower. 

Until  recently,  drinks  com- 
panies have  been  resisting 
the  idea  of  cutting  production 
imparity  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
costs  and  improve  profits. 

The  merged  companies,  to 
be  called  GMG  Brands,  will 
cement  Britain’s  domination 
or  the  global  drinks  leagues, 
but  the  deal  is  likely  to  in- 
volve about  2,000  job  tosses 
out  of  a worldwide  total  or 
85,000.  The  job  cuts  should 
take  about  three  years  to 
implement. 

The  company  will  become 
the  world’s  seventh  biggest 
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food  and  drinks  company  and 
Britain's  eighth  largest  group, 
eclipsing  the  likes  of  Barclays 
and  drugs  giant  Zeneca. 

The  merger  is  the  second 
blockbuster  deal  since  Tony 
Blair  became  Prime  Minister 
and  further  corporate  activity 
that  was  delayed  ahead  of  the 


election  is  expected  in  the 
next  few  weeks. 

Only  a few  days  ago  chemi- 
cals group  ICI  announced  a 
multi-billion  pound  purchase 
of  businesses  from  Unilever. 

The  merger,  which  puts  a 
value  of  about  £22  billion  on 
the  combined  group  and 


comes  18  months  after  drinks 
advertising  returned  to  tele- 
vision, means  GMG  Brands 
will  have  the  firepower  from 
the  marketing  spend  of  both 
groups. 

But  Guinness  feces  opposi- 
tion to  the  deal  from  its  lead- 
ing shareholder,  LVMH,  the 
French  luxury  goods  maker, 
which  speaks  for  14  per  cent 
of  Guinness. 

George  Bull,  the  chairman 
of  GrandMet,  said  the  world- 
wide spirits  business,  which 
is  growing  very  slowly, 
needed  rationalisation. 

But  very  few  of  the  leading 
players  were  prepared  to  con- 
sider merging  in  an  attempt 
to  reduce  capacity  and 
improve  selling  prices.  The 
merger  came  about  nine 
months  after  it  emerged  that 
Guinness  was  looking  for  a 
collaborative  deal  and  at  a 
time  when  the  share  prices  of 
GrandMet  and  Guinness 
meant  shareholders  in  both 
companies  stood  to  realise 
equal  benefits. 

It  Is  understood  that  Grand- 
Met looked  at  the  idea  of  bid- 
ding for  Allied  Oomecq,  the 
weakest  of  the  world’s  big 
drinks  groups,  but  was  put  off 
by  the  unattractive  financial 


Straw  allows  Nepalese  man  to  stay 


Kaibal  Ahmad 


I 'TIE 
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Nepalese  orphan 
adopted  by  a British 
a millionaire  after  a pact 
made  in  the  Himalayas, 
will  be  allowed  to  stay  m 
Britain,  after  Jack  Straw, 
the  Home  Secretary,  last 
night  overturned  a decision 
by  his  predecessor  to  de- 
oort  him. 

In  one  of  the  first  moves 
in  his  new  post,  Mr  Straw 
used  his  powers  of  discre- 
tion to  allow  Jay  Khadka. 
now  aged  21,  exceptional 
leave  to  remain.  ' 

His  predecessor.  Michael 
Howard,  had  said  that  Mr 
Khadka  should  be  de- 


ported. despite  a recom- 
mendation by  the  Immigra- 
tion Advisory  Tribunal. 

Immigrant  support 
groups  welcomed  Mr 
Straw's  dedsion. 

In  a statement,  Mr  Straw 
said  he  accepted  the  tribu- 
nal's decision  that  “there  is 
not  the  slightest  danger 
that  Mr  Khadha  would  ever 
become  a burden  on  public 
funds”.  Mr  Khadka  “ap- 
pears a young  man  of 
promise  and  it  would  be 
regrettable  if  that  promise 
were  to  be  fundamentally 
affected,"  he  said. 

A Home  Office  spokes- 
woman said  arrangements 

were  now  being  made  to 
“regularise”  Mr  Khadka’s 


position  in  Britain.  He  was 
brought  to  this  country  by 
BSchard  Morley,  a million- 
aire businessman  who  runs 
a Gloucestershire  computer 
firm  and  hoteL 
Mr  Morley’s  life  had  been 
saved  by  Mr  Khadka’s 
father  after  he  fell  ill  on  a 
mountaineering  trip  in  the 
Himalayas.  Mr  Morley 
brought  the  boy  to  Britain 
from  Nepal  In  1990  after 
making  a “debt  of  honour” 
with  his  dying  father  to 
look  after  him.  j ^ , 
Mr  Howard  claimed  that 
allowing  Mr  Khadka  to  stay 
would  undermine  govern- 
ment policy  to  “severely 
restrict”  the  numbers  of 
immigrants. 


Jay  Khadka...  granted 

exceptional  leave  to  stay 
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repercussions.  Allied  is  at- 
tempting to  sell  its  Carlsberg 
Tetlev  beer  making  division 
but  needs,  like  Guinness  and 
Grand  Met,  to  secure  a larger 
partnership  to  improve  its 
global  distribution. 

GMG  Brands  should  be  ahle 
to  stand  up  more  forcefully 
against  the  powerful  super- 
market companies  in  Britain, 
such  as  Sainsbury,  and  the 
United  States,  which  have 
undermined  their  attempt  to 
impose  top  prices.  The 


merger  will  also  allow  both 
companies  to  market  their 
produce  in  developing 
countries  such  as  Latin 
America  and  Asia  more  effec- 
tively. Guinness  and  Grand- 
Met believe  they  will  be  able 
to  save  some  £175  million  a 
year  in  operating  costs  after 
about  three  years. 


French  Ann  vows  to  wreck 
merger.  City,  page  11; 
Letters,  page  9; 

Pose  notes,  G2,  page  3 


SPRING  OFFERS 

Book  by  16  May,  travel  by  30  June 


AMSTERDAM 

• I night  BSB  IAQ, 

• ★ ★ ★ Amstel  Botel  £ I y Q 

• Additional  nights  00 

• Heathrow,  Manchester  & region als* 

PARIS 

I night  B&B  * 
*★  Grand  Hotel  de  Paris  • 
Additional  ni^its  £20  a 
Eurostar  from  Waterloo  • 

PRAGUE 

• 2 nights  B&B  ^ 

• + * + Julian  £ kw  Mm 

• Additional  nights  £29 

• Heathrow,  Stansted  & Manchester* 

^BARCELONA 

1 OA*  2 nights  B&B  • 

£ I II  Santmarta  • 

Additional  nigjits  £20  • 
London*,  Birmingham  & Manchester*  • 

MADRID 

• 2 nights  B&B  | a 

• ★★Cliper  f lf| I] 

• Additional  nights  £20  t 1 A#  W 

• Gatwick,  Manchester.  Heathrow*  & Glasgow* : 


SEVILLE 

2 nights  B&B  * 
++  Abril  • 
Additional  nights  £19  • 
Heathrow  & Manchester*  ■ 

* All  prices  do  NOT  include  airport  taxes.  All  hotels 
are  centrally  located  and  have  ensuite  bathrooms 

♦ Sore  imports  requre  a supplement 
Prlcas  per  ptrMii  boxed  upon  2 sharing  b roam. 

ALL  OFFERS  SUBJECT  TO  AVAILABILITY 

For  resamskms  pfaoos  Mon  lo  Fri  OM#  ro  1&.00: 

0171-565  6677 

CfTYTRAVELLER  DIRECT  LTD 
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Cannes  sketch 


Coppola  and  the 
big  shoe  shuffle 


Dan  Glaister 


WALK  along  foe  Qua! 
Albert  Edouard  in 
Cannes  and  it  soon  be- 
comes apparent  that  there  is  a 
strict  hierarchy  in  force,  as 
there  is  at  all  times  during  the 
festival.  The  first  boat  moored 
on  the  quay,  of  the  glass-bot- 
tomed variety,  offers  a voyage 
sous-marine,  a round  trip  for 
70  francs.  It  is  not  a large  boat. 
Neither  are  the  boats  moored 
immediately  after  1L  But  so 
yards  further  on.  yachts 
replace  mere  boats  as  the 
dominant  marine  Life  form. 
After  100  yards,  some  truly 
monstruous  yacht  species  can 
be  observed  — hotels  on 
water.  Then  there  is  the  Soho 
House  yacht,  only  a discreet 
awning  advertising  the  pres- 
ence of  the  place  where  the 
London  media  crew  meet  to  do 
their  stuff. 

But  Francis  Ford  Coppola 
and  Kodak  wanted  us  to  keep 
walking  even  further  up  the 
quay.  Two  yachts  from  the 
end,  we  found  Juliet  Juliet  is 
worth  S2S  million  and  costs  82 
million  a year  to  keep  in  pris- 
tine condition. 

Juliet  or  to  give  her  full 
name,  the  Sailing  Yacht  Ju- 
liet, had  requested  our  pres- 
ence at  a reception.  What  ex- 
actly the  reception  was  for  no 
one  was  quite  sure.  But  who 
wants  to  bother  with  little  de- 
tails like  motive  when  there  is 
a chance  to  join  in  die  Cannes 
game  of  p retending  to  be  one 
ofthe  rich  and  famous. 

Any  Illusions  were  quickly 
shattered.  "You'll  have  to  take 
your  shoes  off,”  a friendly  but 
firm  figure  informed  us  as  we 
hopped  off  the  gangplank.  The 
owner,  who  had  lent  the  boat 
for  the  afternoon,  was  worried 
about  the  Impact  of  so  many 
feet  on  the  teak  deck.  Not  even 
Coppola,  twice  winner  of  the 
Palme  d’Or,  was  exempt. 

To  arrive  at  a posh  party 
and  be  told  that  it  is  sock&only 
induces  a moment  of  abject 
terror.  Which  socks  had  gone 
on  that  morning?  Were  they 
dean?  Did  they  have  holes  in 


them?  Silly  designs?  Luckily 
they  were  none  of  those 
things,  and  we  were  able  to 
mingio  and  stare  out  at  the 
people  on  the  quayside  staring 
in  at  us. 

Actually,  they  weren't  star- 
ing in  at  us  at  alL  The  small 
crowd  gathered  behind  a bar- 
rier was  more  interested  in 
events  on  the  very  end  boat  on 
the  quay,  where  the  stars  of 
the  American  television 
series  Melrose  Place  were  hav- 
ing a rival  party. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  shed  shoes  and  try  some  of 
Mr  Coppola's  wine,  flown  in 
for  the  occasion.  The  white 
was  fruity,  but  the  red,  a 1992 
Cabernet  Sairvignon  was 
something  special.  Thick, 
rounded  and  robust,  rather 
like  its  creator. 

Coppola  was  in  quiet,  pen- 
sive mood,  unlike  his  clothing. 
While  all  around  him  were 
dad  in  black  tie  or  “smart  ca- 
sual”, Coppola  was  wearing 
white  trousers  and  a shirt  that 
should  most  charitably  be  de- 
scribed as  colourful. 

Hu  inatallpd  himself  in  fl 

sofa  on  one  of  the  lower  decks 
and  talked  about  his  wine, 
produced  on  his  estate  in  the 
ultra-exdusive  Napa  Valley 
in  north  California’s  Marin 
County. 

Around  him  deals  were 
being  struck  and  careers  made 
— or  ruined — as  producers 
gave  their  business  cards  to 
film  buyers  and  buyers  gave 
their  cards  to  producers.  For- 
get the  C raise  tte  and  the  film 
competition,  this  is  the  real 
Cannes. 

A glamorous  assistant  ap- 
peared bearing  a pair  of  enor- 
mous, scruffy  black  trainers. 
“Big  shoes,’'  someone  said. 
“Big man,”  she  answered. 
Francis — I think  we  were 
supposed  to  call  him  Francis 
— emerged  from  below  deck 
and  attempted  to  talk  and  put 
his  shoes  on  at  the  same  time. 
This  was  a mistake.  The  big 
man  hopped  around  with  one 
foot  in  his  hand,  careering 
around  the  deck,  before  he 
finally  came  to  rest  against 
the  relative  stability  of  a hand- 
rail and  was  able  to  lever  his 
oversize  foot  Into  his  oversize 
shoe.  Then  he  was  off  down 
the  gangplank  and  away  to  the 
next  function. 

We  stood  around  looking  at 
each  other.  The  owner  of  the 
boat  someone  said,  was  a 
shoe  magnate.  We  put  aur 
shoes  back  on  and  trooped 
back  up  the  quayside. 


Cannes  review 


Haunting,  leaden 
but  a brave  effort 


Jonathan  Romney 


The  Brave 

Cannes  Rim  Festival 


IF  YOU'RE  a famous  actor 
directing  your  first  feature, 
you  can  do  one  of  two 
things.  You  can  perch  dis- 
creetly behind  the  camera, 
like  Gary  Oldman,  and  give 
your  less  starry  cast  some 
overdue  spotlight  Or,  if 
you're  Johnny  Depp,  who  also 
has  his  first  feature  in  compe- 
tition at  Cannes,  you  can  sim- 
mer away  at  centre  stage,  and 
let  yourself  be  upstaged  only 
by  the  occasional  sunset. 

That  said,  The  Brave  isn’t 
the  most  narcissistic  film  a di- 
rector has  ever  made  starring 
himself.  Unlike  Kevin  Costner 
and  Mel  Gibson,  say,  Depp  is 
at  least  interested  in  creating 
a whole  idiosyncratic  world  in 
his  film.  He  just  happens  to  be 
its  most  prominent  landmark. 

Advance  word  on  The  Brave 
led  us  to  expect  some  sort  of 
realist  expose  of  the  snuff- 
movie  underworld.  In  fact  it's 
more  like  a nightmare  West- 
ern tableau  inflected  by  meta- 
physics and  mysticism  — 
with  echoes  of  Sam  Shepard, 
David  Lynch  and  Dennis  Hop- 
per’s quixotic  late  '60s  freak- 
out  epic.  The  Last  Movie. 

Depp  plays  Raphael,  a 
young  native  American  living 
In  a shanty  town  going  to  rack 
and  ruin.  There’s  only  one 
hope  for  his  wife  and  children, 
and  that’s  to  sell  himself  to  be 
tortured  and  killed,  for  pur- 
poses more  allegorical  than 
mere  snuff. 

In  an  extraordinarily 
creepy  opening  sequence,  he 
arrives  at  a deserted  ware- 
house. gets  interviewed  by  a 
sneering  hireling  (Marshall 


Bell,  memorably  vile)  and  is 
finally  ushered  to  a subterra- 
nean chamber  where  an  elec- 
tric chair  awaits  him.  Enter 
Marion  Brando  in  a wheel- 
chair, puffing  on  a mouth 
organ,  and  things  go  mildly  off 
the  rails. 

The  rest  of  the  film,  though. 
jimhias  away  on  its  own  way- 
ward, sometimes  compelling 
course,  hi  one  of  the  nuttier 
scenes,  Depp,  with  a few  dol- 
lars in  his  pocket  and  fewer 
days  to  live,  surprises  his  fam- 
ily by  bunding  a vast  funfair 
In  the  middle  of  the  night  It’s 
a cue  for  some  rambling  track- 
ing-shot vistas  clearly  influ- 
enced by  Emir  Kusturica.  who 
directed  Depp  in  Arizona 
Dream. 

In  one  of  the  more  Lynctaian 
moments,  Depp  is  confronted 
in  the  desert  by  Bell,  who 
promptly  plunges  a pickaxe 
into  his  hand — a cue  for  some 
heavy  Jesus  symbolism.  The 
whole  Is  laced  with  an  omi- 
nous folky  soundtrack  by  Iggy 
Pop  — also  glimpsed  in  a strik- 
ing split-second  cameo  as 
"Man  Eating  Goat”. 

There’s  a lot  wrong  with 
The  Brave,  with  a pace  that 
may  be  intended  to  evoke  de- 
sert languor,  but  is  often  plain 
leaden.  Yet  The  Brave  is  oddly 
haunting,  if  only  for  its  eccen- 
tricity. It  got  a round  of  hearty 
boos  at  the  press  screening, 
and  one  US  critic  called  it 
"every  morbid,  sensitive  high- 
school  kid’s  dream  movie". 

That  sums  it  up  pretty  well, 
but  Depp — who  co-wrote  it 
with  his  brother  D P Depp — 
comes  across  as  wanting  to 
create  his  own  cinematic 
style. 

Cannes  catcalls  notwith- 
standing, he  should  be  encour- 
aged to  give  directing  another 
go. 


Private  schools  to  ‘build 
bridges’  with  new  Labour 


John  Carvel 
education  Editor 


HEAD  teachers  of  the  Inde- 
pendent schools  yester- 
day suspended  their  hostility 
to  Labour  and  promised  to 

share  facilities  with  children 
from  state  comprehensives,  as 
ministers  have  requested. 

After  running  advertise- 
ments against  Labour  educa- 


tion policy  during  the  election 
campaign,  the  private  schools 
said  they  wanted  to  buDd 
bridges  with  the  government 
Independent  schools  had 
“fell  very  threatened  indeed” 
by  changes  of  government  in 
the  past,  said  Nick  Sevan, 
headmaster  of  Shlplake  Col- 
lege In  Oxfordshire  and  chair- 
man of  the  Society  of  Head- 
masters and  Headmistresses  of 
Independent  Schools. 


Foreign  Secretary’s  ‘mission  statement*  pledges  human  rights  wiii  form  core  of  intemationai  policy 

Cook  gives  ethics  priority 


Ian  Black 

Diplomatic  Etfltor 


OBIN  COOK,  the 
new  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, yesterday 
committed  the 
Government  to 
“put  human  rights  at  the 
heart  of  our  foreign  policy". 

Labour’s  overseas  strategy 
is  to  have  an  “ethical  dimen- 
sion” that  includes  a “respon- 
sible” arms  trade,  pressure 
on  Nigeria  to  democratise  and 
publication  of  an  annual 
human  rights  report,  be  said. 

Outlining  ambitious  prior- 
ities in  an  unprecedented 
“mission  statement”,  Mr 
Cook  promised  a proactive 
approach  to  Europe  “while 
resolutely  defending  British 
interests”,  more  concern  for 
the  environment  and  greater 
efforts  on  trade  promotion. 

But  it  was  the  amphaala  on 


ethics  and  human  rights  that 
was  most  striking  In  hh  high- 
profile  presentation  and  an 
accompanying  media  offen- 
sive designed  tD  maintain  the 
post-election  momentum. 

"The  Labour  Government 
does  not  accept  that  political 
values  can  be  left  behind 
when  we  check  in  our  pass- 
ports to  travel  on  diplomatic 
business.”  he  declared. 

His  address,  in  the  Foreign 
Office's  ornate  Locarno  Room, 
was  preceded  fay  pounding 
music  and  a slide  video,  pro- 
claiming “Tomorrow’s  Brit- 
ain Leading  the  World”. 
Images  of  a triumphant  Tony 
Blair  outside  Downing  Street 
and  a collage  of  scenes  from 
British  industry,  the  arts,  de- 
fence and  technology  under- 
lined the  message  that  “in  the 
modem  world,  foreign  policy 
is  not  divorced  from  domestic 
policy”. 

Flanked  by  his  junior  min- 


sters, and  with  the  head  ofthe 
diplomatic  service.  Sir  John 
Coles,  looking  on.  Mr  Cook 
declared:  “Our  foreign  policy 
must  have  an  ethical  dimen- 
sion and  must  support  the  de- 
mands of  other  peoples  for  the 
democratic  rights  on  which 
we  insist  for  ourselves.  “The 
Labour  Government  will  put 
human  rights  at  the  heart  of 
our  foreign  policy." 

Britain,  as  one  of  the 
world's  four  leading  defence 
exporters,  would  seek  respon- 
sible international  regulation 
of  the  arms  trade  through  an 
eight-point  plan  Labour  pro- 
duced in  opposition,  he  said. 

“In  particular,  we  are  going 
to  press  for  a European  Union 
code  of  conduct  to  make  sure 
that  if  we  say  ‘No,  this  export 
is  wrong',  no  other  European 
company  then  takes  up  that 
contract,"  he  told  the  BBC. 

Mr  Cook  stayed  doggedly 
away  from  saying  whether 


bans  would  be  imposed  an 
specific  countries  like  Indone- 
sia or  the  Gulf  states.  Offi- 
cials said  later  that  it  would 
take  time  to  “put  flesh  on  the 
bones”  of  the  new  policy 
outline. 

Labour  Is  pledged  not  to 
issue  licences  for  arms  sales  to 
regimes  “that  might  use  them 
for  repression  or  irtamational 
aggression”,  it  was  unclear 
whether  the  Government 
would  act  unnaturally  If  other 
countries  failed  to  agree. 

Pledging  efforts  to  rebuild 
the  Commonwealth’s  status, 
but  conspicuously  ignoring 
the  lack  erf  international  con- 
sensus on  the  single  most  dif- 
ficult issue  faning  it  — Nige- 
ria — Mr  Cook  said:  “We 
believe  that  the  world  must 
keep  up  very  strong  pressure, 
and  must  be  prepared  to  use 
economic  sanctions  in  Nige- 
ria. until  there  is  a return  to 
democratic  governance.” 


Mr  Blair  follow  Com- 
monwealth heads  of  govern- 
ment meet  in  Edinburgh  in 
October,  faced  with  a decision 
over  whether  to  expel  Nige- 
ria, suspended  from  the 
organisation  after  outrage 
over  the  hanging  of  Ken  Saro- 
Wiwa  and  eight  others. 

Mr  Cook  stuck  to  the  line 
that  it  was  unlikely  that  Brit- 
ain would  join  the  first  wave 
of  a single  European  cur- 
rency. And  he  Insisted  that 
good  relations  with  the 
United  States  were  a high  pri- 
ority, despite  the  lack  of  any 
specific  reference  to  it  In  his 
mission  statement. 

“I  strongly  believe  that 
Britain  will  be  a more  valu- 
able and  a more  valued  ally  of 
America  if  we  do  actually 
emerge  as  a leading  partner 
within  Europe,”  the  Foreign 
Secretary  told  the  assembled 
media.  “A  Britain  which  does 
not  have  infhwn«>  in  Europe 


will  be  of  less  interest  to  ' 
Washington.” 

Aides  say  Mr  Cook  is  anx- 
ious to  think  strategically  and 
beyond  a year  In  which  the 
diplomatic  diary  Is  already 
bristling  with  important 
dates:  these  include  next 
month's  EU  Amsterdam  sum- 
mit, the  Hong  Kong  handover. 
July's  Madrid  summit  on 
Nato  expansion  and  the  Com- 
monwealth summit 

In  January  1998,  Britain  as- 
sumes the  six-month  rotating 
EU  presidency  and  hosts  the 
Asia-Europe  summit  in  Lon- 
don, the  G7  summit  in  Bir- 
mingham and  the  Cardiff  EU 
summit  in  June. 

“This  duster  of  opportuni- 
ties far  Britain  to  provide 
leadership  will  make  the  next 
year  a uniquely  exciting  and 
rewarding  period,”  he  said. 


Hugo  Young,  page  » 


Jailed  women  jurors 
cleared  of  contempt 
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Carol  Barclay  in  victorious  mood  outside  the  Court  of  Appeal  photograph  mark  st  george 


OwenBoweott 


TWO  women  jurors 
jailed  for  refusing  to 
reach  a verdict  were 
yesterday  cleared  by 
the  Court  of  Appeal  because 
they  were  sentenced  by  a 
judge  who  had  exhibited  an 
“element  of  bias"  and  anger. 

Judge  An  ura  Cooray,  who 
provoked  a public  uproar  by 
jailing  Bonnie  Schot  and 
Carol  Barclay  for  30  days, 
should  never  have  presided  at 
the  contempt  case  against 
them,  three  senior  colleagues 
ruled  yesterday. 

Clearing  both  women  of 
contempt  of  court.  Lord  Jus- 
tice Rose,  sitting  with  Mr  Jus- 
tice Forbes  and  Mr  Justice 
Keene,  said  the  case  should 
have  been  handed  to  another 
senior  crown  court  judge  or 
the  Attorney  General 
It  was  “not  appropriate”  to 
send  Ms  Scbot  aged  20,  of 
Clapham  Junction,  south 
London,  the  jury  foreman, 
and  Ms  Barclay.  32,  of  Shep- 
herd’s Bush,  west  London,  to 
prison. 

No  juror  had  previously 
being  jailed  far  contempt. 
Lord  Justice  Rose  said.  “It 
seems  very  doubtful  whether 
any  member  of  the  public 
would  have  contemplated 
such  a possibility  before  this 
case." 

The  unprecedented  legal  di- 
lemma arose  at  Knlghts- 
brtdge  crown  court  on  March 
24.  A 17-day  counterfeit  cur- 
rency case  against  five  defen- 
dants had  to  be  abandoned 
and  a retrial  ordered  after  the 
two  women  cited  “personal 
reasons”  for  not  returning  a 
verdict 

Ms  Schot  who  Is  planning 
to  study  law,  claimed  that 
there  was  not  enough  evi- 
dence for  her  to  reach  a deci- 


Bonnie  Schot  not  enough 
evidence  fora  decision  - 


sion.  Ms  Barclay  explained 
that  she  felt  unable  to  judge 
other  people. 

After  a night  in  prison,  the 
pair  were  freed  on  ball  fee 
following  day,  pending  fen  ap- 
peal, but  Judge  Cooray  In- 
sisted that  jurors  bed  to  rec- 
ognise their  responsibilities  if 
the  criminal  justice  system 
was  to  be  effective. 

Lord  Justice  Rose  ex- 
pressed sympathy  with  Judge 
Cooray  for  having  to  deal 
with  a “very  unusual  situa- 
tion”. Jurors  should  run  the 
risk  of  punishment  — even 
imprisonment  — if  they 
faffed,  he  said,  to  act  in  accor- 
dance with  their  oath  to 
“faithfully  try  the  defendant 
and  give  a true  verdict  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence”. 
Trial  by  jury  is  a “corner- 
stone of  our  democracy”. 

Jury  service  could  involve 
difficult  challenges  to  the 
mind  and  emotions  over  a 
considerable  period  and  un- 


palatable decisions  might 
have  to  be  marie.  But  without 
it  “civilised  society  as  we 
know  it  would  not  survive”, 
he  said. 

Judge  Cooray  should  proba- 
bly not  have  sought  written 
clarification  of  the  initial 
note  bjmriwt  to  bim  by  the 
jury  which  read:  “We  are  un- 
able to  come  to  any  decisions 
owing  to  some  jurors’  con- 
scious (sic)  beliefe.  Please 
advise." 

He  certainly  aught  not  to 
have  asked  far  the  names  of  fee 
jurors  concerned,  fee  Court  of 
Appeal  ruled.  It  was  in  breach 
ofthe  Contempt  of  Court  Act 
which  applied  to  Judges  as 
much  as  anyone  else. 

Consideration  should  be 
given  In  fiiture  cases  to  mak- 
ing it  dear  that  judges  had  a 
discretion  to  excuse  jurors  for 
other  reasons,  such  as  consci- 
entious objection. 

After  yesterday’s  hearing, 
Ms  Barclay,  a nursery  nurse, 
admitting  that  it  had  been  “a 
stressful  time”,  said:  “The 
Court  of  Appeal  has  found 
that  Judge  Comay  made  a 
number  of  serious  errors  and 
he  himself  committed  con- 
tempt of  court 

“I  was  wrongly  charged, 
wrongly  tried  and  wrongly 
sentenced.  Especially  serious 
was  his  locking  me  up  with- 
out any  warning,  which  the 
Court  of  Appeal  said  was 
without  any  legal  principle. 

“It  is  a disgrace  that  this 
should  ever  have  happened.  It 
casts  a shadow  over  jurors 
whereas  It  should  spotlight 
fee  Judge’s  shortcomings." 

Ms  Schot,  who  wants  to  be  a 
solicitor,  su  W «b«  had  tried  to 
carry  out  her  task  as  a juror 
to  the  best  of  her  ability. 

*T  am  extremely  relieved  it 
has  come  to  an  I stiff, 
want  to  be  a solicitor.  This  ex- 
perience has  not  put  me  off" 


ANC  apologises  but  defends  conduct  of  ‘just  war9 


David  Perea ford 
in  Johannesburg 


THE  African  National 
Congress  yesterday  de- 
fended its  moral  con- 
duct of  a "just  war"  against 
apartheid  while  admitting  to 
the  torture  and  execution  of 
dissidents  and  spies  and  the 
widespread  sexual  abuse  of  fe- 
male cadres  in  guerrilla  train- 
ing camps. 

It  disclosed  it  bad  plotted  the 
murder  of  the  Inkatha  leader, 


Chief  Mangosufeu  Buthelezi, 
but  said  fee  conspiracy  bad 
been  overruled  by  the  leader- 
ship. It  confessed  to  having 
kffted  civilians  in  urban  bomb 
attacks,  but  blamed  technical 
blunders  for  fee  extent  of  fee 
deaths. 

"We  have  nothing  to  hide,” 
Nelson  Mandela's  heir-appar- 
ent, the  deputy  president 
Thabo  Mbeki,  told  Arch- 
bishop Desmond  Tutu's  Truth 
and  Reconciliation  Commis- 
sion in  Cape  Town. 

The  ANC  said  22  of  its  mem- 


bers had  been  executed  in  fee 
camps  in  exile  for  offences  in- 
cluding mutiny,  betrayal, 
rape  and  murder. 

“As  a recipient  of  [state] 
torture  in  1964, 1 could  never 
justify  the  use  of  torture,”  the 
transport  minister,  Mac  Ma- 
haraj,  told  the  commission. 
The  man  responsible  for  fee 
camps  — security  department 
head  Mzwai  Plliso  — had 
been  sacked  and  the  national 
commissar,  Andrew  Ma- 
sondo.  bad  been  censured. 

The  defence  minister,  Joe 


Modise.  ackowledged  that 
women  combatants  had  been 
sexually  harassed  and 
abused.  “The  ANC  took  steps 
to  correct  this,  it  was  a very 
serious  problem,”  he  said. 

But  challenged  as  to  why 
ANC  personnel  implicated  in 
the  camps'  scandal  were  sub- 
sequently given  senior  gov- 
ernment positions,  the  ANC 
said:  ‘To  continue  punishing 


these  officials  endlessly 
would  be  contrary  to  humane 
practice.” 

On  the  ANC's  feud  with  In- 


katha, in  which  about  15,000 
people  died  in  fee  decade 
from  1985,  Mr  Mbeki  said  his 
party  had  taken  only  defen- 
sive action,  “not  against  In- 
katha but  against  warlords” 
paid  by  the  apartheid  govern- 
ment to  foment  conflict. 

The  movement  said  its  most 
lethal  bomb  blast  — which 
killed  19  people  outside  the 
air  force  headquarters  in  cen- 
tral Pretoria  in  1883  — had 
been  in  retaliation  far  a South 
African  raid  Into  Lesotho 
which  had  killed  42  of  its  sup- 


porters. The  bomb  exploded 
prematurely,  kming  the  two 
guerrillas  who  had  planted  it 
and  11  military  personnel. 

Some  of  its  recruits  had  a 
“sketchy  political  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  the 
struggle”,  it  said,  referring  to 
a number  of  bombs  which  had 
killed  civilians.  “Same  were 
never  thoroughly  under  fee 
discipline  af  the  ANC." 

"We  regret  the  deaths  and 
injuries  to  civilians.  We  apol- 
ogise to  the  next-of-kin  far  fee 
suffering  and  hurt” 
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^gUardian  Tuesday  M„g  ™ 


Ian  Spiro  was  found  dead  in  his 
car  in  the  Californian  desert.  His 
wife  and  children  were  shot 
dead  in  their  beds  and  his 
bloody  fingerprint  was  found 
nearby.  But  were  the  deaths 
linked  to  Middle  East  terrorists 
through  Terry  Waite  and  the 
Beirut  hostages?  Richard 
Norton-Taylor  reports 


NEWS  3 

Clarke  tells 
of  fears  if 
Tories  lurch 
to  hard  right 
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Gail  and  Ian  Spiro ...  her  mother,  Marjorie  BranskUl  (above  left),  refuses  to  believe  that  he  killed  her  and  their  children 

ath  ‘was  murder1 


inquest  verdict 


THE  family  of  a Brit- 
ish spy  claimed  yes- 
terday that  he  was 
murdered  because 
of  his  role  in  the 
Middle  East  hostage  crisis 
and  rejected  the  verdict  of  a 
coroner’s  inquest  into  the 
death  of  his  wife  and 
children. 

Ian  Spiro,  an  agent  for  MI6 
and  the  CIA.  was  discovered 
dead  with  cyanide  poisoning 
in  his  car  In  the  Californian 
desert  in  November  1992.  His 
wife,  Gail,  aged  42,  and  her 
three  children  — Dina.  10. 
Adam,  14,  and  Sara,  16  — 
were  found  dead,  with  gun- 
shot wounds  to  their  heads  at 
their  ranch  near  San  Diego. 

John  Taylor,  coroner  for 
West  Cumbria,  yesterday  said 
Mr  Spiro's  wife  and  children 
died  from  unlawful  killing. 
He  based  his  verdict  on  a 
report  by  the  San  Diego  police 
which  found  that  Mr  Spiro 


and  his  wife  had  run  up  debts 
of  S5  million  (£3  million). 

However,  Marjorie  Bruns- 
klll,  Gail  Spiro's  mother, 
claimed  in  a written  state- 
ment that  Mr  Spiro  was  killed 
after  his  involvement  with 
Terry  "Waite  in  Lebanese  hos- 
tage negotiations  may  have 
become  known  to  Middle  East 
terrorists. 

Mrs  BrunsMU.  who  said 
her  son-in-law  was  “an  un- 
scrupulous businessman  but 
incapable  of  such  an  inhuman 
act",  has  refused  to  accept  the 
US  police  version  of  events. 
“We  believe  that  Ian  was 
murdered  by  some  terrorist 
group  originating  from  the 
Middle  East  or  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  CIA,"  she  said. 

The  inquest  was  delayed 
after  the  San  Diego  sheriffs 
department  rejected  a For- 
eign Office  request  for  copies 
or  medical  reports  into  the 
deaths.  At  an  earlier  hearing. 


Terry  Waite  (left) 
denies  implicating 
Ian  Spiro  in  efforts 
to  save  Beirut  hostages 
- operations  which 
involved  Oliver  North 
(right)  and  the  CIA. 
Bnt  Gail  Spiro’s 
mother  believes  the 
links  ended  in 
the  death  of 
the  Spiro  family 


Kenneth  Quarton.  Gail 
Spiro's  half-brother  who  lives 
in  Toronto,  Canada,  claimed 
Mr  Spiro  feared  for  his  life 
because  Mr  Waite  had 
revealed  his  name  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Beirut  hostage 
crisis. 

The  court  took  written 
evidence  from  Mr  Waite  and 
Eugene  Douglas.  President 
Reagan’s  roving  ambassa- 
dor who  admitted  to  Mr 
Spiro's  shadowy  connec- 
tions with  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury’s  former  envoy. 


first  revealed  in  a book  by  a 
BBC  reporter,  Gavin  Hewitt. 

Mr  Douglas  said  that  after 
Mr  Spiro's  death,  he  told  the 
FBI  that  "Spiro  had  a part  in 
the  release  of  Terry  Waite  . . . 
He  had  strong  links  with  the 
Shi'ites,  that  is  how  he  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
CIA  and  to  Oliver  North".  Mr 
Spiro,  he  added,  was  also  run 
by  Kamil  Cowrie,-  a London- 
based  Lebanese  Christian 

The  hearing  heard  how  Mr 
Spiro  featured  in  a book  by 
Mr  Hewitt,  called  "Terry 


Waite,  Why  was  he  kid- 
napped?" In  a letter  to  the 
coroner,  Mr  Hewitt  said  Mr 
Spiro  "was  rather  proud  of 
his  mention  in  the  book”. 

In  another  statement  read 
by  the  coroner,  Mr  Waite  de- 
nied he  had  implicated  Mr 
Spiro.  Mr  Waite,  who  was 
himself  taken  hostage  In  Jan- 
uary 1987  and  released  in  No- 
vember 1991.  said  he  "sup- 
plied no  information 
whatsoever  to  Gavin  Hewitt 
on  Mr  Ian  Spiro  or  any  other 
informant”. 


A 1995  San  Diego  police  de- 
partment report,  which  re-ex- 
amined the  affair,  found  that 
Mr  Spiro  and  his  wife  owed  $5 
million  to  banks,  credit  card 
companies  and  individuals.  It 
also  said  that  Mr  Spiro  had 
tried  to  use  a Ouija  board  to 
help  him  win  the  California 
lottery  and  that  a book  called 
Final  Exit,  on  the  best  meth- 
ods of  suicide,  was  found  in 
his  car.  Tapes  found  near  his 
body  recorded  his  belief  in 
"dark  forces". 

Mrs  Spiro  and  her  children 
were  shot  twice  each  at  close 
range  in  their  beds  with  a .357 
Smith  & Wesson  revolver 
which  had  been  loaned  to  Mr 
Spiro  by  a lawyer  friend,  the 
sheriff's  department  found. 

Blood  on  a bathrobe  worn 
by  Mr  Spiro  came  from  his 
youngest  daughter  Dina  and 
his  bloody  fingerprint  was 
found  on  the  door  to  her 
room. 

“It  is  evident  that  lan  Spiro 
killed  his  family  and  then 
committed  suicide.  Case 
closed.  Suspect  deceased."  the 
US  police  report  concluded. 

Mr  Spiro  was  cremated  in 
America  and  no  coroner's 
inquest  will  be  heard  in 
Britain. 


Michael  White, 

Ewan  MacA&kilt  and 
Martin  Kettle 

Kenneth  ciarke  last 

night  made  his  for- 
mal pitch  far  the 

Tory  leadership 
witn  a warning  to  his  party 
that  a lurch  to  the  "hardline 
nationalist  and  anti-Euro- 
pean" right  would  render  it 
as  unelerrable  against  Tony 
Blair  as  Michael  Foot  was 
against  Margaret  Thatcher. 

Bur  the  former  chancellor 
who  is  confirmed  as  the  put* 
lie's  frontrunner  in  today's 
Guardian.' ICM  poll,  sweetens 
the  pill  for  his  rightwing  crit- 
ics by  proclaiming  himself  a 
free  market  anti-federalist 
who  drove  through  controver- 
sial reforms  in  education  and 
the  NHS  against  Whitehall 
resistance. 

That  toughness  and  experi- 
ence will  enable  him  to  take 
on  a government  which  he  ac- 
cuses or  "already  acting  with 
the  arrogance  and  impatience 
of  a party  with  too  big  a ma 
jority",  in  a letter  to  the  u>] 
Tories  at  Westminster. 

“When  Blair  betrays  their 
trust  many  of  the  moderate 
voters  who  have  left  us  could 
turn  to  the  Liberal  Democrats 
if  they  believe  the  Conserva- 
tives have  migrated  to  the 
hard  right  of  politics."  he 
said.  He  insisted  every  deci- 
sion the  Tories  make  must  be 
dictated  by  the  need  to  defeat 
Mr  Blair  in  2002  — not  after 
the  two  terms  he  seeks. 

The  Guardian’s  ICM  opin- 
ion poll  showed  that  none  or 
the  six  Tory  leadership  candi- 
dates has  managed  to  excite 
great  enthusiasm  among  the 
public,  who  do  not  have  a vote 
in  the  MPs-only  election,  but 
that  Mr  Clarke  is  the  least 
unpopular. 

ICM  asked  voters  over  the 
weekend  which  candidate 
they  would  like  to  be  the  Tory' 
leader.  Top  was  “none  of 
them"  with  27  per  cent,  fol- 
lowed by  "don’t  knows"  on  19. 


Tory  leadership 


Mr  Clarke  had  18  per  cent 
support,  with  John  Redwood 
second  on  13  per  cent.  Thov 
are  regarded  by  rivals  as  the 
unelectable  "extremes".  The 
bookies'  favourite,  the  centre- 
right  compromise  candidate. 
William  Hague,  is  third  on  11 
per  cent. 

Michael  Howard  attracted 
only  6 per  cent  support  among 
voters.  Stephen  DorreU  had  1 
per  cent,  and  Peter  Lillev  3 
per  cent. 

.After  a frantic  week  in 

which  Mr  Clarke's  five  rivals 
had  formally  declared  their 
ambitions  and  made  most  of 
the  running,  centre-left  Tory 
MPs  were  relieved  their 
champion  had  finally*  made 
his  move  as  Air  Howard,  the 
right's  toughest  alternative, 
announced  private  meetings 
with  MPs  to  shore  up  his  posi- 
tion aner  his  integrity  was 
challenged  by  his  former 
Junior.  Ann  Widdecombe.  a 
Lilley  supporter. 

One  of  Air  Howard's  team 
said:  “We  have  roiled  with  the 
punches  and  we  have  come 
out  fighting."  He  described  it 
as  a compliment  that  a "Stop 
Howard"  campaign  had  — al- 
legedly — been  organised. 

lCM's  findings  will  encour- 
age Mr  Clarke.  Among  the 
young  voters  whom  the 
Tories  must  woo.  his  lead  is 
even  greater  than  among  the 
population  as  a whole.  His  let- 
ter contained  one  conciliatory 
passage  on  Europe.  "I  am 
against  any  further  transfer 
or  competence  to  the  EU  or 
any  weakening  of  our  veto.  I 
have  always  argued  in  favour 
of  flexible  labour  markets  and 
against  European  social  legis- 
lation and  the  social  chapter.” 

It  is  as  close  to  an  olive 
branch  as  the  right  is  likely  to 
get  from  him. 

ICM  interviewed  a random 
sample  of  961  adults  by  tele- 
phone between  May9  and  u. 
The  results  have  been 
weighted  to  be  representative 
of  all  adults. 
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to  swim  from  Cuba  to  Florida 


Alex  Duval  Smith 
in  Washington 


CHy  predator  pays  £1  m compensation  to  Co-op 


Tony  May 


CITY  predator  Andrew 
Regan  and  his  asso- 
ciates have  paid  the  Co- 
operative Wholesale  Society  a 
"substantial  sum"  — said  to 
be  close  to  £1  million  — 
following  the  collapse  erf  their 
hostile  £XJ2  billion  bid  for  the 
company. 

While  the  payment  settles  a 
Coop  claim  for  civil  damages, 
Mr  Regan  still  faces  a private 


prosecution.  He  also  stands 
to  lose  much  of  his  fortune 
when  stock  market  dealings 
in  Lanica,  his  master  com- 
pany, are  resumed  this  week. 
The  shares,  which  rose  to  £20 
each  before  they  were  sus- 
pended by  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, may  fall  below  £1. 

The  planned  Coop  bid  col- 
lapsed last  month  after  the 
ethics  of  Mr  Regan  were  de- 
scribed by  a High  Court  judge 
as  "clearly  dishonest”. 

The  Coop  said  yesterday 


that  it  had  ended  its  civil 
legal  action  for  damages 
against  Mr  Regan,  his  two 
companies  Lanica  Trust  and 
Galileo,  former  Coop  man- 
ager Allan  Green,  and  Mr  Re- 
gan's adviser  David  Lyons. 

But  this,  it  added,  did  not 
affect  its  private  criminal 
prosecution  against  Mr  Re- 
gan, Mr  Lyons  and  Air  Green 
over  the  alleged  theft  of  CWS 
documents.  The  first  hearing 
in  this  case  is  to  take  place  on 
May  28. 


The  CWS  is  prosecuting  Mr 
Regan  and  Mr  Lyons  for  alleg- 
edly aiding,  abetting,  counsel- 
ling or  procuring  theft  and 
handling  stolen  property.  It  is 
taking  action  against  Mr 
Green  for  alleged  theft. 

The  Coop  has  already  ac- 
cepted a "substantial  fin  an. 
rial  settlement”  — again  said 
to  be  £1  million  — from  mer- 
chant bank  Hamhros  and  Tra- 
vers Smith  Braithwaite,  a 
City  law  firm,  who  advised 
Air  Regan  □□  the  bid.  Both 


companies  apologised  to  the 
Coop  last  month. 

The  Coop  said  it  remained 
interested  in  the  outcome  of 
investigation  by  the  Serious 
Fraud  Office  into  the  circum- 
stances of  an  earlier  deal  be- 
tween the  Coop  and  Hobson, 
a business  once  owned  by  the 
Coop  but  then  controlled  by 
Mr  Regan. 

The  focus  of  the  investiga- 
tion is  a £2.4  minion  payment 
made  by  the  CWS  to  a com- 
pany called  Trellis  Interna- 


tional. The  payment  is 
thought  to  be  connected  to  a 
renegotiation  of  a 1994  con- 
tract to  supply  food  manufac- 
tured by  Hobson. 

• Fugitive  millionaire  Asil 
Nadir  is  to  start  a court 
action  against  the  Serious 
Fraud  Office,  accusing  it  of 
abusing  the  legal  process.  On 
tonight's  Cook  Report  pro- 
gramme on  rrv,  he  will  again 
say  he  is  prepared  to  return 
to  the  UK  from  northern  Cy- 
prus to  clear  his  name. 


AN  Australian  woman 
yesterday  braved 
sharks,  currents  and  hallu- 
cinations about  Father 
Christmas  to  become  the 
first  person  officially  to 
swim  from  Cuba  to  Florida. 

Susie  Maroney.  aged  22, 
swam  the  120-mile  Florida 
Straits  in  under  25  hours, 
protected  by  an  open- 
topped  shark  cage  attached 
to  a motorboat  equipped 
with  satellite  navigation. 

It  was  her  second  at- 
tempt: last  Jnne  she  was 
plucked  from  stormy 
waters  12  miles  from  the 
Florida  Keys  after  she 
began  vomiting  and  imag- 
ining that  Father  Christ- 
mas and  a troop  of  monkeys 
were  in  the  shark  cage. 

Maroney.  Australia's  top 
marathon  swimmer,  left 
Havana  at  II. 46am  on  Sun- 
day. arriving  at  Key  West. 
Florida,  at  12.25pm  yester- 
day. Hers  was  the  51st  offi- 


cial attempt  to  swim  the 
straits. 

Connie  Pignatiello.  a 
spokeswoman  for  the  ven- 
ture, said  a pontoon  on 
Maroney’s  28ft  by  8ft  cage 
had  been  damaged  by 
sharks  daring  the  night. 
"We  had  feared  the  cage 
would  sink,  but  we  were 
scared  to  let  her  out  be- 
cause it  was  rough  and  we 
had  seen  sharks”  including 
a 10ft  hammerhead. 

Maroney's  swim  had  been 
expected  to  take  around  40 
hours,  but  was  considera- 
bly shortened  thanks  to 
equipment  aboard  the  lead 
boat  which  charted  the  cur- 
rents in  the  straits.  She  did 
not  have  access  to  such 
equipment  last  June  when 
she  aborted  her  swim  after 
38  hours  and  30  minutes. 

Daring  the  crossing,  she 
rested  every  hour,  treading 
water,  and  took  high-pro- 
tein rehydrating  drinks. 
Every  five  hours,  she  was 
fed  chopped  bananas,  choc- 
olate milk  and  high-protein 
biscuits. 


Supplies  of  aluminium  may  run  out  in  200  years 
Well,  we  can  always  grow  some  more. 


/ 


Sadly,  we  can't  Reserves  of  bauxite,  the  aw  material  for  aluminium,  are  limited. 
But  fortunately  there's  one  building  marcrial  thar  can  be  replenished  indefinitely. 


^ Think  Wood 

77ie  Timber  Trade  Federation,  ChruJeit  Sturt.  L&tt.iivt  uni  jti 
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4 BRITAIN 

Maharishi 
Foundation 
sale  of 
£1 5m  base 
prompts 
property 
agent  to 
declare: 
There 
are  more 
people  with 
that  kind 
of  money 
than  you 
would 
think.  We 
are  talking 
seriously 
rich’ 
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Grade  I listed  Mentmore  Towers  (above),  with  five  state  rooms  like  that  below,  is  set  to  make  its  charity  owners  a £14.75  million  profit  photographs:  sean  smith 


Yogic  flyers  hoping 
for  a windfall  profit 


GaryYounge 

THE  charity  associ- 
ated with  the  Natural 
Law  Party  is  set  to 
make  a £14.75  million 
profit  through  the 
sale  of  its  headquarters,  it 
emerged  yesterday. 

The  Maharishi  Foundation 
bought  Mentmore  Towers,  a 
listed  Grade  I building  in 
Buckinghamshire,  and  81  sur- 
rounding acres  for  £232,000  in 
1978  and  has  put  It  on  the 
market  at  a guide  price  of 
between  £10-£15  million. 

"There  axe  more  people 
with  that  kind  of  money  than 
you  would  think.  We  are  talk- 
ing seriously  rich,  private  jet 
material-  Some  live  in  Britain 
but  they  would  be  looking  at 
the  Far  East,  Middle  East  and 
America  for  buyers  as  well," 
a property  consultant  said. 

“It  is  rare  for  a property  of 
this  calibre  to  be  offered  on 
the  market,"  said  lan  Stewart, 
director  for  international 
property  consultant  Savllls. 
agents  for  the  sale. 

Over  the  last  19  years  the 
foundation  has  been  using  the 
bouse,  which  includes  five 
state  and  major  reception 
rooms  and  a total  of  50  bed- 
rooms, as  a centre  for  teach- 
ing transcendental  medita- 
tion and  yogic  flying  under 
the  guidance  of  their  guru. 


Maharishi  Mahesta  Yogi.  The 
foundation  has  also  made  con- 
siderable money  hiring  out 
its  grounds  for  films,  includ- 
ing Rebecca  and  Brazil,  TV 
programmes  (Inspector 
Morse  and  Chef)  and  adver- 
tisements (Ferrero  Roche  r 
and  HP  Sauce)  as  well  as  busi- 
ness conferences. 

The  foundation  denied  ac- 
cusations that  they  were  sell- 
ing the  property  to  subsidise 
the  Natural  Law  Party,  which 


lost  all  its  deposits  in  the  gen- 
eral election,  ft  insisted  that 
while  both  it  and  the  party 
shared  similar  philosophies 
they  were  financially  com- 
pletely separate. 

The  party’s  most  famous 
supporter  is  the  former  Beatle 
George  Harrison,  who  the 
foundation  Insist  has  had 
nothing  to  do  with  either  the 
purchase  or  sale  of  Mentmore 
Towers.  He  staged  a fund-rais- 
ing concert  for  the  party  at 


Benn  ‘outraged’  by  attack  story 


£ 


the  Royal  Albert  Hall  before 
the  1992  general  election. 

The  foundation,  which  last 
year  pledged  to  send  interna- 
; tional  squadrons  of  yogic  Dy- 
ers around  the  world  to  focus 
on  generating  global  peace 
and  harmony,  already  owns  a 
former  US  airforce  base  in 
Suffolk  and  several  other  cen- 
tres in  the  South-east 

Chairman  of  the  founda- 
tion's trustees  Geoffrey  Cle- 
ments. who  is  also  the  leader 
of  the  Natural  Law  Party,  said 
the  charity  was  selling  Ment- 
more to  create  a purpose-built 
centre  so  it  could  expand  its 
operations.  The  foundation 
also  runs  degree  courses  in 
business  and  management 

Organisers  are  looking  for 
somewhere  in  the  Home 
Counties,  blit  said  they  had 
not  yet  found  a suitable  place. 

Mentmore  Towers  was 
built  for  Baron  Meyer  Ams- 
chel  de  Rothschild  in  1855  and 
designed  by  Sir  Joseph  Pax- 
ton, designer  of  the  Crystal 
Palace. 

In  1974  the  7th  Earl  of  Rose- 
bery, Neil  Archibald  Prim- 
rose, offered  the  house's  con- 
tents to  a Labour  government 
in  lieu  of  £3  million  in  death 
duties  he  could  not  pay.  The 
government  turned  him  down 
and  so  he  sold  off  the  contents 
for  £6  million  in  what  became 
known  as  the  sale  of  the 
century. 


•> 


as 


George  Harrison  (right)  in  his  time  as  a Beatle,  with  the 
Indian  guru  Maharishi  Mahesh  Yogi 


The  Guardian  Tuesday  May  13 1997 

News  in  brief  

Chainsaw  woman 


A 20-YEAR-OLD  woman  who  battered  her  ex-lover  to  death  and 

then  cut  up  his  body  with  a chainsaw  was  yKterday  sent  toa 

young  offenders’  Institution  for  five  years  after  belngcieared  or 
murder-  hut  fnimd  guilty  of  manslaughter  by  reason  of 

P Preston  crown  court  had  heard  that  Nicola  Grogan  killed 
Stephen  Clarke,  aged  35,  in  her  flat  in  Blackburn  after  be  triea 
to  rape  her.  She  hit  him  more  than  12  times  witha  large 
hammer  before  stabbing  him  in  the  back  and  later  tr  ied  dis- 
membering his  body  with  an  electric  chainsaw. 

United’s  child  labour  denial 

MANCHESTER  United  yesterday  denied  that  their  official  foot- 
balls were  being  manufactured,  using  chOd  labour  after  aCnns- 
ttan  Aid  report  accused  the  Premiership  champions  of  selling 
Eric  Cantona  souvenirfbotbaDs  In  their  shops  for  £9.99  while 
Indian  youngsters  who  stitched  them  got  just  12p  abalL 
Club  director  and  solicitor  Maurice  Watkins  said:  “Tne  club 
requires  undertakings  from  all  its  suppliers  not  to  use  child 
labour.  If  they  are  found  wanting  in  that,  their  employment  is 
terminated.'*  The  Cantona  products  were  not  United  footballs  and 
were  not  being  soki  In  the  dub's  shops. 

Seals  plan  ‘ludicrous’ 

a.  rAT.T.hy  smH-teii  fldwrwwi  for  cameras  to  be  strapped  to  grey 
to  prove  that  they  are  responsible  for  eating  dwindling  white 
fish  stocks  was  dubbed  “ludicrous’’  by  environmental  groups 
yesterday.  Tte  fishermen  want  an  end  to  the  designation  as 
European  Union  conservation  areas  of  the  Monarch  Isles  and 

North  Rona,  where  there  are  large  and  growing  grey  seal  colonies. 

For  Scottish  Natural  Heritage,  John  Love  said  the  proposals 
were  expensive  and  Impracticable.  “There  are  huge  problems 
gathering  accurate  data  abootwhat  seals  eat  and  really  accurate 
information  would  be  neededhefora  calling  for  a can." 

ITV  ‘better  for  local  news’ 

1TV  yesterday  reaffirmed  its  £200  million  a year  commitment  to 
regional  broadcasting  after  a NPO  survey  showed  ITV  was 
strongly  favoured  over  the  BBC  for  local  news  and  programmes. 
Fifty-eight  per  cent  of  those  polled  preferred  ITV  for  regional 
news,  with  39  per  cent  choosing  BBCL  Seventy-five  per  cent  said 
nv  was  the  most  effective  at  reflecting  the  views  of  the  area, 
against  20  per  cent  for  the  BBC.  — Andrew  Cutf 


Britons  in  drug  haul  arrests 

SK  Britons  were  being  questioned  by  Spanish  detectives  yester- 
day after  they  were  arrested  at  sea  on  boarda  converted  fishing 
boat  found  to  be  carrying  10  tons  ofhashish  resin  worth  £25 
million  20  miles  out  to  sea  off  the  southern  port  of  Almeria. 


Search  for  boys  called  off 

THE  SEARCK  for  two  missing  boys  feared  drowned  off  the  north 
Lincxdnshire  coast  was  called  off  yesterday.  Rescue  teams  have 
scoured  a 15  square  mile  area  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber  estuary 
which  is  well  known  for  dangerous  tides  and  treacherous 
marshes,  hut  have  found  no  sign  of  nine-year-old  Nathan  Sawyer 
and  Ian  Smye.  ia  The  body  af  a third,  boy.  11-year-old  Christopher 
Scott,  was  found  soonafter  they  Mends vanished  eight  days  ago 
after  leaving  their  homes  at  North  Cotes  near  Cleethorpes  for  a 
bike  ride. 


1 Beer  thief’s  $75  apology 

A THIEF  who  stole  150  cans  ofbeer  from  the  Badger  Brewery  in 
Blandfbrd.  Dorset,  20  years  ago  has  sent  a letter  cf  apology  and  a 
cheque  for  ?75  (about  £4635)  to  pay  for  the  goods.  The  man.  who 
now  lives  in  Los  Angeles,  wrote:  “These  cans  I stole  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  drinMngbut  I would  like  to  make  amends  for  this.” 
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Stuart  Millar 

NIGEL  Benn.  the  former 
super-middleweight 
world  boxing  cham- 
pion. yesterday  dismissed  as 
“outrageous"  allegations  that 
he  had  behaved  like  a maniac 
and  assaulted  a former  friend 
he  had  once  treated  “like  a 
brother”. 

Benn,  aged  33,  told  Middle- 
sex Guildhall  crown  court, 
central  London,  that  he  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  incident 
at  the  Legends  nightclub  In 
Mayfair,  in  the  West  End  of 


London,  in  which  the  prosecu- 
tion alleges  he  attacked  Ray 
Sullivan,  a ticket  agency 
chleC  with  an  ashtray,  leaving 
him  scarred  for  life  and  need- 
ing 105  stitches  in  his  nose. 

Nicknamed  the  Dark  De- 
stroyer. Mr  Benn  said  his 
fists  had  once  been  insured 
for  £10  million.  He  denies 
wounding  Mr  Sullivan  with 
intent  to  cause  grievous 
bodily  harm  and  unlawful 
wounding. 

He  had  gone  to  the  night- 
club on  September  28  last 
year  with  a friend  to  celebrate 
the  birth  that  afternoon  of  his 


Fig.  11.  Tie  water-Bly  fold  for  table  napkins . 
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twins.  He  and  his  fiance.  Car- 
oline Jackson,  had  been 
through  three  years  of  IVF 
treatment,  making  the  birth 
even  more  special. 

He  bad  seen  Mr  Sullivan 
there  but,  as  on  previous  oc- 
casions, they  had  not  ex- 
changed a word  because  they 
had  fallen  out  three  years  ear- 
lier over  Mr  Sullivan's  in- 
volvement in  drugs. 

About  20  minutes  after  he 
arrived,  a scuffle  had  broken 
out  about  15  to  20ft  away  and 
he  and  and  his  friend  had  de- 
cided to  leave  to  avoid  trou- 
ble. A club  doorman  bad  ush- 
ered them  out 

“I  Just  didn’t  want  to  be 
dragged  into  a scene  In  a club, 
knowing  I had  just  had  twins 
and  I just  wanted  to  come  out 
and  celebrate." 

But  Paul  Dodgson.  prose- 
cuting, told  him:  "You  have 
lied  and  lied  about  that  night 
...  because  you  have  got  so 
much  to  lose  by  admitting  it.” 
Mr  Benn:  “I  am  sad  to  be 
here,  and  I am  glad  to  be  here. 
Glad  to  defend  my  name.  To 
stand  up  here  and  tell  the 
people,  you  lot,  how  it  really 
Is,  people  slandering  my  good 


name.  1 have  worked  15  years 
to  get  my  name  where  it  is.  I 
am  not  going  to  let  someone 
ruin  my  name." 

He  had  not  spoken  to  or 
made  eye  contact  with  Mr 
Sullivan  that  night.  Mr  Dodg- 
son: "The  emotional  state  you 
were  in,  something  snapped 
that  night" 

Mr  Benn:  "Nothing 

snapped.  1 had  no  reason  to 
snap.  I was  on  one  of  the  hap- 
piest days  of  my  life  and  I 
have  already  seen  Ray  all 
over  the  place  and  you  say  all 
of  a sudden  on  the  day  my 
babies  are  born  I turned  into 
a maniac.” 

After  leaving  Legends.  Mr 
Benn  and  his  friend  had 
driven  to  another  club,  the 
Ministry  of  Sound  in  south 
London,  where  they  had 
stayed  for  two  hours  until  a 
bouncer  informed  them  that 
somebody  bad  smashed  into 
Mr  Berm’s  Mercedes. 

He  had  Immediately  called 
the  police.  He  dismissed  evi- 
dence from  the  policewoman 
who  attended  that  his  right 
hand  had  been  bandaged  and 
bleeding  as  a “total  lie". 

The  case  continues. 


o 


What  Is  the  point  of  picking 
medical  quarrels  with  a woman 
who  thinks  that  angioplasty  is 
the  woman  who  sang  the  Irish 
entry  in  last  year’s  Eurovision? 
Diary  of  a hypochondriac 
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BRITAIN  5 

ac°epts  Chancellor’s  planned  VAT  cut  on  fuel 

Brown 

rejects 

EMU 

rule 


John  Palmar  In  Brussels 


THE  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Gor- 
don Brown,  made  it 
clear  last  night  that 
Britain  would  not 
be  prevented  from  taking  part 
in  the  single  European  cur- 
rency from  Its  planned 
launch  In  January  1999  sim- 
ply because  sterling  had  not 
already  rejoined  the  exchange 
rate  mechanism  (ERM). 

Speaking  after  attending 
his  first  meeting  of  EU  fi- 
nance ministers  in  Brussels 
yesterday,  Mr  Brown  rejected 
the  hardline  interpretation  of 
the  treaty  about  prior  acces- 
sion to  the  ERM  But  he  also 
repeated  that  the  new  govern- 
ment had  "no  plans"  to  Join, 
the  ERM  and  had  not  decided 


Two-year  ERM 
membership  is  not 
a condition  which 
has  been  decided1 


yet  whether  it  would  be  in 
Britain’s  interests  to  he 
among  the  first  wave  of 
countries  taking  part  in  the 
single  currency. 

Earlier  thp  German  finance 
minister,  Tbeo  Waigel,  had 
declared  that  the  biggest 
problem  for  Britain  in  being 
part-  of  the  currency 

from  January  1999  was  that  it 
would  not  have  had  two 
years’  ERM  membership. 
“We  consider  this  to  be  neces- 
sary but  it  is  not  for  me  to 
decide,"  Mr  Waigel  said. 

However,  the  Dutch  Presi- 
dency of  the  European  JJiaipn 
Insisted  last  nignf  thfif  there 
was  ho  clear  legal  case 
against,  admitting  a country 
into  monetary  union  without 
a two-year  prior  membership 
of  the  exchange  rate  mecha- 
nism. "Two  years  compulsory 
membership  of  the  ERM  is 
not  something  which  has 
been  decided,"  the  Dutch  fi- 
nance minister,  Gerrit  Zalm, 
told  a press  conference.  “Law- 
yers disagree  about  how  to  in- 
terpret the  [Maastricht] 
treaty  in  this  respect  What  is 


important  is  two  years  of 
stable  exchange  rates  and  ful- 
filment of  the  other  treaty 
criteria." 

Until  now  most  EU  govern- 
ments have  insisted  on  a 
strict  reading  of  the . Maas- 
tricht treaty,  which  they 
Claim  Stipulates,  a mininnipi 
of  two  years  prior  member- 
ship of  the  ERM  as  a condi- 
tion for  joining  the  single  cur- 
rency. This  implies  that 
Britain  should  have  rejoined 
the  ERM  in  January  to  be  eli- 
gible for  monetary  union  in 
January  1999.  But  following 
the  election  of  what  they  see 
as  a more  pro-European  gov- 
ernment, other  EU  member 
states  appear  ready  to  take  a 
more  flexible  approach. 

The  final  decision  on 
whether  prior  ERM  member- 
ship is  an  insuperable  ob- 
stacle to  participation  in  the 
single  cuiTency  will  be  taken 
by  a special  summit  meeting 
of  EU  leaders,  chaired  by 
Tony  Blair  as  President  of  the 
European  Council,  next  May. 

“1  cannot  believe  that  the 
ERM  condition  alone  would 
prevent  Britain  being  admit- 
ted to  the  single  currency —if 
that  is  what  the  UK  govern- 
ment and  the  people  decide," 
another  senior  official  said 
yesterday. 

The  new  Chancellor  also 
scored  a second  success  yes- 
terday when  he  won  grudging 
Commission  acceptance  of 
the  Government’s  plana  to 
reduce  VAT  rates  on  domes- 
tic fhel  from  8 to  5 per.  cent 

4T  made  it  dear,  that  1 be- 
lieve we  have  a'  watertight 
legal  right  to  make  the  VAT 
reduction.”  Mr  Brown  said. 

The  Commissioner  for  the 
European  single  market, 
Mario  Monti,  said  that  “the 
cut  might  not  be  hr  the  spirit 
of  'Cdmifiuhlty'  legislation”' 
but  he  saw  “no  particular 
legal  obstacle.” 

In  return  Mr  Brown  said  he 
approved  of  the  general  ap- 
proach being  taken  by  the 
Commission  to  complete  the 
single  market  and  that  he 
would  support  a review  of  EU 
policy  on  energy  and  other 
taxes.  “The  Chancellor  did  ap- 
pear very  open  to  our  ap- 
proach on  taxation  and  the 
single  market,"  Mr  Monti 
said. 


Minister  gives  no  sign 
of  new  move  on  BSE 


Stephen  Botes  In  Brussels 


DR  JACK  Cunningham, 
the  Agriculture  Minis- 
ter, visited  the  European 
Commission  in  Brussels  to 
discuss  the  BSE  crisis  yes- 
terday, but  offered  no  new 
Initiatives  other  than  im- 
plementing the  previous 
government’s  policies  in  a 
more  amicable  way. 

The  minister  declined  to 
forecast  when  the  disease 
would  be  eliminated  from 
British,  cattle,  when  Britain 
would  be  able  to  apply  to 
have  the  worldwide  export 
ban  lifted  by  the  European 
Union,  or  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment would  try  to  have 
the  ban  lifted  in  Scotland  or 
Northern  Ireland  in  ad- 
vance of  the  rest  of  the 
country.;  _ 

He  told  a press  confer- 
ence that  a date  for  lifting 
the  ban  was  not  imminent 
“We  are  looking  at  a new 
agenda.  Quite  clearly  we 
believe  a more  construc- 
tive. open  dialogue  is  going 
to  be  helpful." 


He  acknowledged  that 
other  member  states  are 
not  inclined  towards  an 
early  lifting  of  the  ban.  The 
junior  agriculture  minis- 
ter, Jeff  Rooker,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  coming 
up  with  fresh  initiatives  to 
solve  the  exists. 

Dr  Cunningham  said: 
“We  have  inherited  a very 
difficult  and  complex  situa- 
tion and  I am  not  going  to 
set  dates  or  deadlines  for 
when  this  can  end." 

But  he  gave  a bint  of  Gov- 
ernment dissatisfaction 
that  other  member  states 
may  be  exporting  beef  to 
Britain  prepared  to  less  ex- 
acting hygiene  standards 
than  have  now  been  intro- 
duced for  home  produced 
meat.  , _ 

He  also  promised  that 
quota  hopping — the  selling 
of  British  fishing  licences 
to  overseas  buyers  — would 
also  have  the  highest  prior- 
ity, timngh  not  to  the  ex- 
tent promised  by  Mr  Major 
of  blocking  next  month’s 
heads  of  government  sum- 
mit in  Amsterdam. 


Robin  Cook  addressing  a press  conference  at  the  Foreign  Office  against  a New  Labour  video  backdrop  yesterday 
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Bringing  European  rights  back  to  Britain 


Alan  Travis  on  safeguards  to 
liberty  in  the  Queen’s  Speech 


LABOUR’S  detailed 

plans  to  “repatriate 
British  rights  to  Brit- 
ish courts"  which  will 
be  confirmed  in  tomorrow’s 
Queen's  Speech  are  intended 
by  ministers  to  “protect  the 
individual  against  the  misuse 
of  power  by  the  state”. 

UK  citizens  have  been  able 
to  appeal  to  the  European 
Court  on  Human  Rights  at 
Strasbourg  for  almost  50 
years  but  many  have  been  put 
off  by  the  expense  and  the 
time  it  takes  — on  average 


more  than  six  years.  Yet  de- 
spite these  obstacles  the  UK 
has  been  found  gusty  in 
Strasbourg  of  human  rights 
violations  In  more  than  40 
cases  — three  quarters  erf 
them  since  1979.  It  is  also -be- 
coming an  increasingly  popu- 


lar legal  route,  with  a 50  per 
cent  rise  in  the  number  of 
cases  ruled  admissible 
against  the  British  govern- 
ment in  1995. 

The  repeated  defeats  in 
Strasbourg  has  led  to  the  vili- 
fication of  the  human  rights 


court  by  Conservative  MPs, 
who  were  particularly  in- 
censed by  recent  rulings  on 
the  SAS  shooting  of  three  IRA 
suspects  in  Gibraltar  and  on 
Michael  Howard  abusing  his 
powers  to  determine  how  long 
Juvenile  murderers  should 
stay  in  custody. 

They  also  cite  the  Stras- 
bourg, court's  15-year -old  deci- 
sion to  declare  corporal  pun- 
ishment in  schools  mega! 
Other  rulings  have  set  aside 
British  laws  on  anti-terror- 
ism, contempt  and 
blasphemy. 

As  a signatory  to  the  con- 
vention — which  was  actually 
drafted  by  British  officials  in 
the  aftermath  of  the'  Second 


World  War  — Britain  is 
bound  to  abide  by  the  rulings 
of  Strasbourg  court.  However, 
it  has  secured  special  permis- 
sion not  to  implement  one  rul- 
ing criticising  the  length  of 
time  that  suspects  can  be  de- 
tained in  Northern  Ireland. 

One  reason  for  Britain’s 
poor  record  at  Strasbourg  is 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Ire- 
land, the  UK  is  the  only  signa- 
tory country  to  the  European 
Convention  which  has  not  in- 
corporated it  into  national  law. 

Ihe  decision  to  do  so  now 
means  that  individuals  will  be 
able  to  go  to  the  High  Court  in 
London,  Edinburgh  or  Belfast 
and  argue  that  their  human 
rights  have  been  violated 


under  the  convention.  It  cov- 
ers 14  main  areas  of  civil  and 
political  rights  including  “the 
right  to  life,  liberty  and  secu- 
rity of  person”:  the  right  to  a 
fair  trial;  respect  for  private 
and  family  hfe;  freedom  of 
thought;  the  right  to  free  ex- 
pression; freedom  of  peaceful 
assembly  including  the  right 
to  join  a trade  union;  the 
right  to  marry  and  have  a 
family;  the  right  to  education; 
as  well  as  bans  on  torture, 
slavery  and  retroactive  crimi- 
nal laws. 

Labour’s  manifesto,  how- 
ever, recognises  that  the  doc- 
ument is  probably  out  of  date 
and  fan*  to  reflect  many 
changes  in  life  over  the  past 


half  century  and  so  ministers 
promise  that  Incorporation 
will  “establish  a Door,  not  a 
ceiling,  for  human  rights. 
Parliament  will  remain  free 
to  enhance  these  rights,  for 
example  by  a Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act." 

But  the  Bill  of  Rights  advo- 
cated by  groups  such  as  Char- 
ter 88  and  others  remains  a 
more  distant  objective.  Minis- 
ters will  go  no  Anther  than 
their  manifesto  statement 
that  Incorporating  the  Euro- 
pean Convention  into  UK  law 
is  "the  long  overdue  first  step 
in  this  direction". 


Leader  comment,  page  8; 
Hugo  Young,  page  9 


Lib  Dems  pick  holes  in  policies 


Michael  White 
Political  Editor 


THE  Liberal  Democrats 
last  night  fired  a warn- 
ing shot  across  Labour's 
bows,  saying  that  Labour  was 
not  going  far  enough  in  Its  ap- 
proach to  constitutional 
reform,  classroom  sizes  and 
energy  policy. 

It  was  the  first  exercise  In 
"constructive  criticism" 
since  Paddy  Ashdown’s 
troops  emerged  from  the  elec- 
tion with  a post-war  record  of 
46  MPs  in  the  wake  of  the 
Blairite  landslide. 

The  Lib  Dem  president 
Robert  Maclennan,  welcomed 
tomorrow's  Queen’s  Speech 
pledges  on  devolution  and  the 
incorporation  of  the  Euro- 


pean Convention  on  Human 
Rights  into  UK  law. 

But  be  criticised  the  delay 
over  a Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  said  that  parliamen- 
tary procedure  should  be 
reformed  quickly  and  insisted 
that  Labour's  pledge  In  intro- 
duce proportional  representa- 
tion to  the  European  Parlia- 
ment in  time  for  the  1999  EU 
elections  must  be  achieved. 

"We  will  work  with  the  gov- 
ernment where  we  agree  and 
where  It  is  In  the  nation's  in- 
terest Automatic  adversaria- 
lism  is  out  We  wfQ  not  in- 
dulge in  kneqjerk  opposition 
for  its  own  sake,”  said  Mr 
Maclennan,  who  was  a 
Labour  minister  himself  in 
the  1970s. 

In  the  new  Ashdown  team 
there  are  now  so  many  MPs 


that  they  do  not  have  to 
double  up,  yet  everyone  has  a 
front  bench  job.  One  staying 
at  Ms  post  education  spokes- 
man Don  Foster,  was  quick  to 
complain  that  Labour's 
pledge  to  cut  classes  to  30  in 
the  5-7  age  range  was  not 
enough.  It  should  be  5-11,  and 
the  £100  million  pledged  to 
pay  for  it  was  not  enough 
either,  he  said. 

Matthew  Taylor  (environ- 
ment) also  criticised  Labour 
for  Its  fuel  pricing  policies  — 
including  the  cut  to  5 per  cent 
on  VAT  for  home  Aiels  — as 
likely  to  undermine  Britain's 
commitment  to  achieve  a 20 
per  cent  fell  in  co2  emissions 
by  2020.  He  also  criticised  as 
premature  Labour’s  rejection 
of  water  metering  for  heavy 
users,  and  its  failure  to 


squeeze  company  car  benefits 
or  to  support  a carbon  tax  — 
long  a Mb  Dem  favourite. 
Ministers  will  protest  that 
they  have  only  been  in  office 
for  10  days. 

But  the  Mb  Dems  see  their 
job  as  keeping  up  the  pres- 
sure, despite  Labour's  water- 
tight majority  which  will  all 
but  destroy  their  hopes  of 
direct  leverage. 

The  one  important  change 
in  the  Lib  Dem  line-up  is 
Archy  Kirkwood’s  move  from 
chief  wMp  to  become  social 
security  and  welfare 
spokesman. 

His  place  could  be  taken  by 
North  Cornwall’s  MP,  Paid 
Tyler,  who  has  ceded  lead 
role  on  farming,  fishing  and 
rural  affairs  to  Charles 
Kennedy. 


Big  companies  will  face 
late  payment  penalties 


Ewen  MacAsMK,  Chief 
Political  Correspondent 


A SURPRISE  bfll  to  penalise 
Large  companies  that 
make  late  payments  to  small 
businesses  is  to  be  included 
in  tomorrow’s  Queen’s 
Speech. 

The  commonest  complaint 
from  small  businessmen, 
apart  from  bank  charges.  U 
the  failure  of  large  companies 
to  pay  up  on  time.  Such  de- 
lays, which  can  last  months, 
have  forced  many  small 
businesses  into  liquidation. 

The  bill  will  give  small 
businessmen  the  right  to 
claim  interest  on  late  pay- 
ment of  debts  above  a certain 
threshold.  Firms  will  also  be 
required  to  say  in  their 


annual  reports  how  many  late 
payments  they  made  over  the 
previous  year,  and  govern- 
ment departments  and  local 
authorities  will  also  be 
required  to  pay  bills  on  time. 

Labour  has  worked  hard  to 
show  itself  as  sympathetic  to 
the  business  world,  including 
small  firms.  In  a special 
manifesto  for  business  pub- 
lished during  the  election 
campaign,  Labour  said:  “The 
number  of  small  employers 
has  declined  by  half  a million 
since  1990.  Support  for  small 
businesses  will  have  a major 
role  in  our  plans  for  economic 
growth.” 

The  manifesto  also  prom- 
ised other  help,  including  cut- 
ting red  tape  and  improving 
support  for  high  tech  start- 
ups. 


Conservative  regional  chairmen  join  call  to  give  grassroots  a say  in  leadership  contest 


Peter  Hsthsrfngtdn 


WIDESPREAD  discontent 
among  rank  and  file 
Conservatives  over  the  con- 
duct of  the  forthcoming  lead- 
ership contest  moved  closer 
to  open  rebellion  yesterday 
with  the  Intervention  erf  the 
party's  regional  leaders. 

In  an  open  letter  to  the  de- 
parting hierarchy,  the  12 
chairmen-  of  the  area  coun- 
cils. along  with  the  two 
national  officials  from  Scot- 
land and  Wales,  warned  that  a 
contest  confined  to  the 


remaining  164  MPs  would  be 
an  affront  to  democracy. 

With  the  six  contenders  for 
the  leadership  attempting  to 
remain  aloof  it  Is  dear  the 
1922  Committee  of  Tory  back- 
benchers — which  tradition- 
ally oversees  a contest  — 
would  face  an  unprecedented 
backlash  unless  it  agreed  to 
involve  the  rank  and  file  in 
the  election,  expected  in  June. 
The  1922  Committee  will  elect 
new  officers  next  week. 

The  12  chairmen  represent 
the  link  between  constituency 
parties  and  the  National 
Union  of  Conservative 


Associations.  They  sit  on  the 
union's  executive  committee, 
regarded  as  the  main  grass- 
roots sounding  board.  Con- 
cern is  growing  in  Tory  cir- 
cles because  many  members 
feel  disenfranchised  with  the 
loss  of  all  the  party's  MPs  in 
Scotland  and  Wales,  along 
with  the  great  majority  in  the 
North  of  England  and  the 
main  cities. 

In  the  letter  the  chairmen 
say  it  is  no  longer  satisfactory 
that  only  MPs  will  have  a vote 
in  the  leadership  contest. 
“The  result  of  the  general 
election  means  that  the  next 


leader  . . . will  receive  not  a 
single  vote  from  Scotland  and 
Wales  and  only  one  vote  from 
the  northern  area  and  very 
few  from  our  large  cities." 

They  Imply  that  unless 
rules  are  changed  to  involve  a 
wider  section  of  the  party,  a 
contest  will  only  serve  to 
widen  divisions  within  the 
party. 

They  suggest  giving  the 
National  Union  the  right  to 
vote,  with  a modest  20  per 
cent  representation  in  an 
electoral  college.  Although 
this  would  still  give  MPs  an 
80  per  cent  vote  share,  some 


senior  officials  believe  it 
would  mark  an  interim  stage 
in  a much  wider  reform  pro- 
cess. The  letter  adds:  "The  top 
priority  now  must  be  to  unify 
the  party  — the  essential  pre- 
conditon  to  recovery  of  our 
electoral  strength.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  this  modest 
but  symbolic  proposal . . . [to] 
include  all  parts  of  the  Con- 
servative Party  in  the  elec- 
tion of  our  leader,  rather  than 
exclude  many  of  them." 

With  Tory  membership  in 
disarray,  a one-member-one- 
vote  contest  would  be  impossi- 
ble in  the  short  term  because 


there  is  no  central  data  base  of 
party  members  — down  by 
two-thirds  since  1992  to  only 
250.000,  according  to  the  latest 
estimates.  Some  600-odd  con- 
stituency associations  hold 
membership  lists,  some  of 
them  thought  to  be  out  of  date. 

Robin  Hodgson,  a City  in- 
vestment banker  who  chairs 
the  National  Union's  execu- 
tive, insisted  last  night  that 
their  proposal  was  in  no  way 
revolutionary.  "We  are 
merely  asking  for  the  right  to 
vote  in  a modest  way  — not 
for  the  right  to  nominate  can- 
didates," be  said. 


If  you  like  the  idea  of  complete  peace  of  mind  on  your 
holiday,  but  hate  the  thought  of  struggling  up  the  high 
street  to  arrange  travel  insurance,  let  your  fingers  take  the 
strain.  Phone  us  and  we’ll.take  care  of  everything. 

Phone  lines  are  open  8am-  MIDLAND 
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' Oklahoma  City 
bomber*: 

US  uprising1 


Jonathan  Steele 
reports  on  the 
dwindling 
prospects  of  a 
weekend  mayor 


Gertrude  is  the 
one  they  all  love 
in  Bordeaux. 
She’s  efficient, 
and  she  makes 
the  town  go  round  faster 
than  it’s  ever  done  before. 
If  she  were  naming  for 
election,  she  would  sweep 
the  board  because  — ■ in.  the 
view  of  the  inhabitants  — 
she  has  done  much  more 
for  them  than  Alain  Jnppd, 
the  city’s  mayor  who 
doubles  as  France’s  most 
unpopular  prime  minister 
for  at  Least  20  years. 

The  trouble  with  Ger- 
trude is  that  she  is  an  acro- 
nym. The  eight  initial  let- 
ters of  a computer  network, 
begun  in  1976,  stand  for 
“Real  Time  Traffic  Manage- 
ment System”. 

With  1,500  sensors  that 
measure  the  passage  of 
every  vehicle  on  Bor- 
deaux’s main  roads  and  ad- 
just the  speed  at  which  traf- 
fic lights  change,  Gertrude 
has  virtually  abolished 
rash-hour  bottlenecks. 

Gertrude  was  already 
performing  her  miracles 
when  Mr  Juppe  took  over 
as  mayor.  In  the  two  years 
since  his  arrival,  his  most 
visible  feat  has  been  to 
floodlight  the  ancient  Stock 
Exchange  and  other  Shades 
beside  the  Garonne- 
Threatened  with  being 
dumped  as  prime  minister 
if  the  present  rightwing  co- 
alition returns  to  power 
after  the  two  rounds  of  elec- 
tions on  May  25  and  June  1, 
Mr  Juppd  may  not  even  get 
that  far. 

He  would  barely  scrape 
through  the  second  round 
with  52  per  cent  of  the  vote 
against  the  Socialist  Gilles 
Savary,  according  to  the 
first  poll  of  his  Bordeaux 
constituency,  at  the  week-:, 
end.  Roughly  a third  of  vot- 
ers are  still  undecided. 

“People  had  some  pride 
in  him  as  a young  minister 
when  he  ran  for  mayor. 
Since  then  he's  foiled  to 
make  a conquest  of  the 
town,”  Pierre  Cherraau,  a 
local  journalist,  said. 

French  politicians  can 
hold  several  jobs,  and  many  - 
ministers  double  or  triple 
as  mayors  and/or  county 
council  leaders.  The  Social- 
ists have  promised  to  abol- 
ish the  practice,  and  the 
RPR/UDF  coalition  that  Mr 
Juppe  heads  has  reluc- 
tantly said  It  will,  too. 

The  prime  minister  Is 
widely  seen  as  a “weekend 
mayor”  who  parachuted 
into  Bordeaux.  So  desper- 
ate is  he  to  show  his  local 
patriotism  that  he  told  the 
city  on  Friday.  “If  the  law 
abolishing  the  accumula- 
tion of  offices  goes  through. 

I will  draw  the  [right  con- 
clusion] and  devote  myself 
to  being  mayor.” 

“Let’s  see  if  the  reform  Is 


Plain-clothes  police  attempt  to  shield  the  French  prime  minister,  Alain  Juppe,  from  egg-throwing  voters  in  Bordeaux,  where  he  Is  mayor 


passed.  It  would  not  be  the 
first  time  a promise  has  not 
been  kept,"  Mr  Chemzau 
commented  drily. 

To  try  to  mark  himself  as 
a man  without  ideology,  Mr 
Juppe  kicked  off  his  cam-: 
palgn  in  La  Bastide,  a 
working-class  suburb  on 
the.  poor  side  of  the  Ga- 
ronne, where  once-thriving' 
shipyards  now  stand  idle. 

The  gesture  has  had 
mixed  results.  “I  don't  see 
any  major  change  since 
Juppb  took  over.  X no 
longer  have  confidence  in 
anybody,”  said  - Claude 
Brustet,  who  runs  a photo- 
copying shop  in  La  Bastide. 

She  is  one  of  an  enormous 
number  of  French  voters 
who  protest  by  “voting 
blank’.’.  They  leave  their 
ballot  paper  unmarked  or 
tear  it  up  before  putting  it 


Chechens  sign 
‘fig-leaf’  treaty 


David  Hears*  In  Moscow 


TO  WIDESPREAD  scepti- 
cism, President  Boris 
Yeltsin  signed  a four- 
paragraph  peace  treaty  with 
the  leader  of  separatist  Che- 
chen ia,  Aslan  Maskhadov, 
claiming  to  be  putting  an  end 
to  400  years  of  hostilities  be- 
tween their  two  peoples. 

Mr  Yeltsin,  the  loser  of  a 
bloody  2l-month  military 
campaign  which  ended  in  the 
unconditional  withdrawal  of 
his  troops,  called  the  joint 
declaration  historic.  He 
added,  as  though  he  had 
played  no  part  in  it:  "Some 
kind  of  war  was  going  on 
throughout  this  period  and 
the  people  felt  insecure." 

Mr  Maskhadov,  a former 
Soviet  colonel  who  led  the 
military  resistance,  said  the 
confrontation  had  been  ended 
“regardless  of  those  who 
wanted  It  to  continue”. 

The  reference  was  to  Mr 
Yeltsin’s  interior  minister, 
Anatoli  Kulikov,  who  was  con- 
veniently inspecting  troops  In 
Vladivostok  the  day  the  Che- 
chen leader  was  in  town. 

The  agreement,  signed  in 
the  Kremlin,  bound  Russia  to 
maintain  relations  with  Che- 
chen La  "in  accordance  with 
the  generally  recognised  prin- 
ciples and  norms  of  Interna- 
tional law" — a phrase  which 
caused  tremors  in  the  88 
other  subjects  of  the  Russian 
Federation. 

While  Chechenia  claims  in- 
dependence, Russia  main- 
tains it  is  part  of  its  (federa- 
tion. The  two  sides  have 


agreed  to  put  off  consider- 
ation of  the  republic’s  status 
till  2001. 

Mr  Yeltsin’s  press  secre- 
tary, Sergei  Yastrzhembsky, 
quickly  Issued  a statement 
claiming  the  phrase  had  more 
a “moral-political  character 
than  a juridical  one”. 

In  reality,  commentators 
said,  both  presidents,  needed 
the  joint  statement  as  a fig- 
leaf  for  other  agreements  to 
get  oil  Bowing  through  the 
100-mile  pipeline  that  runs 
through  the  rebel  state. 

Mr  Maskhadov’s  authority 
over  his  Chechen  field  com- 
manders has  recently  been 
challenged  by  two  terrorist 
bombings  of  railway  stations 
in  southern  Russia  and  a 
series  of  kidnappings  of  for- 
eign and  Russian  journalists 
In  Chechenia.  The  latest  was 
the  abduction  of  a three-man 
crew  from  NTV  Russian. 

After  failing  to  induce 
Saudi  Arabia  and  other  Arab 
states  to  recognise'  Chechenia, 
Mr  Maskhadov  had  little  op-, 
tion  but  to  turn  to  Russia  for 
money  to  rebuild  the  repub- 
lic's shattered  economy.  He 
insists  that  Russia  must  start 
paying  pensions  in  the  repub- 
lic before  the  oil  will  flow. 

Russia  desperately  wants 
the  pipeline  to  work.  It  will  be 
used  to  take  early  oil  from 
Azerbaijan  to  the  Russian 
port  oCNovorossiak, 

Yuri  Dubrovln,  the  legal  ex- 
pert of  the  nationalities  com- 
mittee of  the  Russia  state 
Duma,  said:  “The  agreement 
is  a fig-leaf  for  both  Che- 
chenia and  Russia.  Without  it 
Russia  can’t  give  money.'* 


Into  the  official  envelope. 
The  Bordeaux  poll  found 
27  per  cent  intended  to  do 
this  in  the  first  round.  ■ 

Ms  Brostet’s  husband, 
Patrice,  feels  less  alienated. 
He  split  his  ticket  In  1995 
by  voting  for  the  Socialist 
candidate  Lionel  Jospin  for 
president,  but  for  Mr  Juppd 
as  mayor. 

‘T  will  support  someone 


News  in  brief 


with  republican  values  — 
citizenship  for  all,  equality 
of  opportunity,  and  trans- 
parency.” he  said.  He  is  will- 
ing to  give  Mr  Juppe  more 
time  “to  finish  the  jbb”. 

“There  are  many  things 
more  important  than  flood- 
lighting,” said  an  elderly 
woman  emerging  from  a 
stationery  shop.  “I  told 
Juppd  when  he  came  here 
that  we  need  industries 
here  and  jobs.  He  just  said 
‘Yes’  and  moved  on.  He  just 
breezes  through.  We  need  a 
man  who  is  on  the  spot  all 
the  time.” 

In  the  Place  St  Michel 
near  the  city  centre,  Juppd 
fens  are  equally  hard  to 
find.  The  Monday  market 

of  cheap  clothes  has  a 
multiracial  throng  of  ven- 
dors. When  Mr  Juppfe  came 
here  last  week  for  a “man- 


of-the-people”  lunch,  in  a 
busy  bistro,  “a  crowd  of 
about  300  gathered  and 
started  throwing  eggs”,  the 
barman  recalled. 

“His  record  is  negative,” 
said  Anne-Marie  Karen, 
who  runs  an  antique  busi- 
ness on  one  side  of  the 
square.  “He's  delegated  his 
authority  to  incompetents. 
He  doesn’t  understand  the 
issues.”  She  particularly 
objected  to  the  way  the  area 
has  'been  swamped  with 
men  from  the  CBS.  the 
national  riot  police,  in 
what  she  sees  as  a futile 
effort  to  stamp  out  drugs. 
She  voted  for  Mr  Juppd  In 
1995  but  now  thinks  of 
“voting  blank”. 

The  mayor’s  floodlights 
have  helped  to  make  Bor- 
deaux more  attractive  to 
tourists,  and  this  has  to  be 


a key  source  of  income  in 
the  fixture,  according  to  Mr 
Cherraau.  Other  steps  have 
also  been  good,  he  argues. 
The  mayor  cancelled  a de- 
velopment scheme  that 
could  have  ruined  a large 
section  of  the  Old  Town, 
and  he  backs  a modern 
tram  system  to  improve  ac- 
cess from  the  suburbs. 

For  decades  Jacques  Cha- 
ban-Delmas,  another  GauH- 
ist  prime  minister  who  pre- 
ceded Mr  Juppe  as  mayor, 
was  France’s  best-known 
dauphin,  hoping  one  day  to 
be  president  He  foiled  and, 
with  an  eye  on  Mr  Juppe, 
some  now  call  it  the  “curse 
of  Bordeaux”. 

The  present  prime  minis- 
ter also  has  ambitions  for 
the  Elysee.  He  may  end  up 
as  mayor  of  Bordeaux  for 
no  more  than  a single  term. 


1 4 North  Koreans  flee  ‘famine  time  bomb’ 


Mk  BOAT  carrying  14  North 
#ikKbcean  asylum  seekers  — 
one  of  the  largest  groups  ever 
to  Dee  the  hunger-stricken 
communist  country  — was  in- 
tercepted off  the  west  coast 
yesterday  near  foe  military 
demarcation  line  that  has 
split  the  two  Koreas  since  the 
1950-53  war,  the  South  Korean 
navy  said. 

The  South  Korean  defence 
ministry  said  the  two  families 
on  board  had  probably  sailed 
straight  from  the  North.  The- 


navy  escorted  their  boat  to 
the  western  port  of  Inchon 
last  night. 

A group  of  17  people  — all 
but  one  of  them  from  the 
same  family  — defected,  from 
the  North,  through  China.  In 
December. 

Meanwhile,  a United 
Nations  official  with  the 
World  Food  Programme 
(WFP)  reported  that  some 
North  Koreans  were  eating 
bark  and  leaves  to  stay  alive. 

“The  situation  is  . i . a fam- 


ine in  slow  motion,”  the  offi- 
cial said.  It’s  ticking  away 
like  a time  bomb.” 

The  WFP  estimates  that 
North  Korea  needs  an  addi- 
tional 1.3  million  tonnes  of 
food  in  1997.  It  bas  appealed 
for  200,000  tonnes,  worth 
£60  million,  but  has  received 
less  than  half  that  so  fer. 

Separately,  the  South 
Korean  Red  Cross  said  it 
planned  to  ship  15.000  tonnes 
of  maize  to  the  North  next 
week. —Reuter. 


Italy’s  parties 
claim  a draw 

THE  opposition  has  taken 
control  of  Milan,  Italy's 
second  city.  In  the  local  elec- 
tions, but  victories  by  the 
governing  foie  centre-left  co- 
alition in  Turin  and  else- 
where point  to  a political 
draw. 

The  results  of  Sunday's 
second-round  mayoral  run- 
offs in  77  cities  and  towns 
allow  all  political  blocs  to  cry 
victory.  Despite  the  defeat  in 
Milan,  where  a centre-right 
Freedom  Alliance  candidate 
won,  the  prime  minister, 
Romano  ProdL  said  he  was 
content  with  the  outcome. 

The  vote  was  the  first  sig- 
nificant test  of  sentiment 
since  Mr  Prodi  took  office  a 
year  ago  and  a barometer  of 
the  public  response  to  tough 
budgets  to  get  Italy  into  shape 
In  time  for  the  single 
currency. 

Milan,  Italy's  financial  cap- 
ital, was  previously  held  by 
the  separatist  Northern 
League.— Reuter. 


Judge  halts 
drug  evidence 

A Hanoi,  judge  yesterday 
stopped  a defendant  in  Viet- 
nam’s largest-ever  drugs  trial 
from  testifying  that  he  said 
raw  heroin  to  a senior  police 
officer,  the  state  radio 
reported. 

Sieng  Kbam  Chan,  from 
Laos,  was  told  he  could  con- 
fess to  police  Investigators  in 
private.— AP. 

Fiqimori  sick 

The  Peruvian  president  Al- 
berto Fujimori,  was  resting 
yesterday  after  undergoing 
minor  surgery  to  his  mouth  at 
Lima's  leading  cancer  hospi- 
tal.—Reuter. 

Killer's  suicide 

A serial  killer  who  confessed 
to  five  murders  was  found 
dead  yesterday  hanging  from 
a string  of  shoelaces  tied  to  a 
shower-head  in  an  Athens’ 
maximum  security  prison.  Di- 
mitris Vakrinoa,  aged  35,  said 
he  killed  his  victims  because 
they  insulted  him  about  his 
short  stature.— AP. 


Home  alone 

A 10-year-old  girl  whose 
mother  left  four  months  ago 
— on  her  birthday  — lived 
alone,  going  to  school  and  eat- 
ing dog  food  tn  a trailer.  Ash- 
ton Denice  Saylor  finally 
went  to  a neighbour  in  Sand 
Springs,  Oklahoma. — AP. 

Riot  deaths 

Three  prisoners  were  killed 
yesterday  when  Inmates  at  a 
prison  In  Praia  Grande, 
south-eastern  Brazil,  rioted 
after  guards  foiled  their  at- 
tempt to  tunnel  to  freedom, 
police  said.— Reuter. 

Air  strike 

Israeli  planes  struck  three 
times  In  Lebanon  yesterday, 
after  Hizbullah  guerrillas 
wounded  four  pro-Israeli  mill- 
tlamen  and  an  Israeli  soldier, 
security  sources  said.— 
Reuter. 

Star shot 

Reggae  and  rap  star  Ricky 
Tresaud,  known  as  “Super- 
cat”  was  shot  and  seriously 
wounded  during  a robbery  in 
Brooklyn,  police  said. — AP. 


Chinese  lake 
covered  in 
dead  carp 

MORE  than  500  tons  of 
dead  carp  were  found 
floating  on  a lake  in  central 
China,  killed  by  pollution, 
a Chinese  newspaper 
reported  yesterday. 

The  dead  fish  covered  the 
surface  of  Moshul  Lake  in 
an  area  three  yards  wide 
for  more  than  a mile,  the 
Economic  Dally  reported.  It 
said  the  stench  was 
overpowering. 

A photograph  showed  a 
boat  surrounded  by  dead 
fish  packed  so  densely  the 
surface  of  the  water  could 
not  be  seen. 

The  value  of  the  fish, 
killed  was  estimated  at 
more  than  £150.000,  accord- 
ing to  a local  official,  who 
said  it  was  caused  by  heavy 
pollution. 

Moshul  is  one  of  three 
large  lakes  tn  Wuhan,  one 
of  China's  main  industrial 
cities. 

Before  the  1980s.  clear 
water  in  the  lake  sustained 
many  kinds  of  aquatic  life, 
including  soft-shelled 
turtles,  silver  carp  and 
clams. 

But  as  Wuhan’s  develop- 
ment speeded  up  under- 
national  economic  reforms 
the  lake  became  a cesspool 
of  sewage  and  industrial 
waste,  the  report  said. 
Recently,  only  two  kinds 

of  common  carp  survived  in 
its  waters. 

There  has  been  much  talk 
about  cleaning  up  the  lake, 
but  it  was  “all  thunder  and 
little  rain”,  the  report 
said.  — Reuter. 


StnwPwiMiibilhnnt 


Timothy  McVeigh.  the 

man  accused  of  tn* 
Oklahoma  City  bombing 
that  kilted  168  people,  wanted 
■•to  cause  a general  uprising 
in  America”  and  felt  Justified 
In  killing  people  who  wore 
part  of  an  “evil  empire  . n ia 
former  army  friend  told  • 
court  In  Denver,  Colorado, 
yesterday.  „ . _ 

Michael  Fortier,  aged  28, 
who  has  pleaded  guilty  to 
knowing  about  the  plot,  raid 
Mr  McVeigh  told  him  that  he 
and  a co-defendant.  Terry 
Nichols,  chose  the  Oklahoma 
City  federal  building  because 
it  was  where  the  “orders  were 
issued"  for  the  government’s 
deadly  siege  at  Waco,  Texas. 

“He  told  me  they  wanted  to 
bomb  the  building  on  the  an- 
niversary of  Waco . . . to  cause 
a general  uprising  In  Amer- 
ica, hopefully  that  would 
knock  some  people  off  the 
fence  and  cause  them  to  take 
action,"  Mr  Fortier  tcM  the 
court 

On  the  second  anniversary 
of  the  Waco  fire  — April  19 
1995  — a truck  bomb  exploded 
outside  the  Alfred  P.  Murrah 
building,  in  the  deadliest  act 
of  terrorism  on  US  soil. 

Mr  Fortier  said  Mr 
McVeigh  considered  all  of  the 
federal  employees  like  "storm 
troopers”  in  the  movie  Star 
Wars.  “They  may  be  individ- 
ually innocent  but  because 
they  were  part  of  the  evil  em- 
pire. they  were  guilty  by 
association,''  Mr  Fortier  said. 

As  his  former  friend  testi- 
fied against  him,  Mr  McVeigh 
stared  straight  at  the  witness, 
leaning  back  in  his  chair. 

Mr  Fortier  said  that  five 
months  before  the  blast,  he 
drove  with  Mr  McVeigh  from 
Arizona  to  Kansas,  and  made 
a side  trip  to  examine  the 
Oklahoma  City  building. 

He  said  Mr  McVeigh 
showed  him  where  he 
planned  to  put  the  truck,  and 
an  alley  where  he  planned  to 
park  his  getaway  car.  He  said 
Mr  McVeigh  wanted  to  make 
sure  there  was  another  build- 
ing between  him  and  the 
blast 

Mr  Fortier  said  he  was  at 
home  with  his  wife,  child  and 
a neighbour  when  he  heard 
about  the  bombing.  "I  was 
shocked  at  all  the  destruction. 
It  was  not  what  I was  expect- 


ing Co  see  when  I tunwd  on 
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thought, Tim d MU- 1 thought, 
Mr  Fortier 

he  could  have  stopped 
bombing.  “There  w*» 
ruse  that  I could  offer  why  1 . 
didn't.  I live  wtth  that  knowl- 
edge every  day.”  _ 

Mr  Fort  ter  fere*  33  years  in 
prison  tor  pleading  ifwmy  m 
le8Ser 

ure  to  report  the  plot,  and 
lying  to  the  FBL 
He  began  his  kw  »«dhwwar 
by  detailing  Mr  McVeighs 
anti-government  view*,  par- 
ticularly that  ’'somebody 
should  be  held  accountebte 

for  the  siege  at  Waco,  and  that 
the  “government  had  de- 
clared war  on  the  American 
nubile”. 

“We  both  believed  that  the 
United  Nations  was  actively 
frying  to  form  a on*- world 


■McVeigh  said  they 
may  be  individually 
innocent  but  they 

were  all  part  of 

the  evil  empire’ 


government*’,  Mr  Fortier 
said.  Including  plana  to  ’’die- 
arm  the  American  public, 
take  away  our  weapons  ’. 

He  also  spoke  of  Mr 
McVeigh’s  devotion  to  the 
The  Turner  Diaries,  a racist 
novel  about  a war  against  Ute 
government  that  begins  with 
the  bombing  of  a federal 
building.  Prosecutors  have 
called  it  a blueprint  for  the 
Oklahoma  City  Mast. 

In  the  months  leading  up  to 
the  bombing,  Mr  Fortier  Mid. 
Mr  McVeigh  sent  him  a letter 
saying  he  and  Mr  Nichols 
“had  decided  to  take  seme 
positive,  offensive  action  . . 
He  told  me  that  him  and 
Terry  were  thinking  about 
blowing  up  a building.” 

He  said  Mr  McVeigh  asked 
him  to  join  the  plot.  "1  Mid  1 
would  never  do  anything  like 
that  until  there  was  a UN 
tank  In  my  front  yard.” 

Mr  McVeigh,  a Gulf  War 
veteran  aged  39,  could  receive 
the  death  penalty  If  convicted 
of  murder  and  conspiracy.  Mr 
Nichols  is  to  be  tried  later  on 
the  same  charges.  — AP. 


Seven  feared 
dead  on  Everest 


Nick  Variey 


AT  LEAST  seven  climbers 
are  feared  dead  on  Mount 
Everest  after  a storm  en- 
gulfed the  peak.  Mountain- 
eers from  Germany,  Kazakh- 
stan and  South  Korea  are 
among  those  missing. 

Reports  from  Everest  sug- 
gest the  climbers  were  caught 
in  a severe  storm  600ft  below 
the  summit. 

Last  night  there  was  also 
concern  for  the  fete  of  three 
Malaysian  climbers  trying  to 
become  the  first  from  their 
country  to  conquer  the  moun- 
tain, They  were  said  to  be 
camped  on  the  southern 
slopes  at  23,62Wt,  relying  on 
oxygen  tanks  to  breathe. 
Their  Sherpa  was  reported  to 
have  died  earlier. 

The  bulk  of  the  feared  fatal- 
ities are  from  a group  of 
mainly  Kazakh  climbers  who 
were  descending  from  the 
summit  after  successfully 
reaching  it  via  the  north  face. 

Todd  Burleson,  leader  of  a 
rival  New  Zealand  expedition 
which  stayed  at  a base  wmp 
on  the  southern  fece,  said: 
“We  do  have  some  news  from 
the  north  side  — it’s  not  very 
good.  The  Kazakhstan  party 
that  went  up  ...  several  of 
them  summited  hut  five 
people  tfoed  on  the  descent." 

He  said  a South  Korean  and 
a German  were  also  missing. 
They  had  been  with  an  expe- 


dition mounted  by  the  Ger- 
man-based group  Interna- 
tional Mountain  Climbing. 

Russia's  Interfax  nears 
agency  named  one  climber 
who  died  as  Alexander  Tocos- 
chin,  aged  45.  He  was  with  the 
Kazakh  military  expedition 
and  apparently  died  while  de- 
scending to  a camp  after  fail- 
ing to  reach  the  summit  last 
week.  His  colleagues  Evan. 
Plotnikov,  aged  36,  and  Niko- 
lai Shevchenko,  aged  52,  who 
both  reached  the  summit,  are 
also  missing. 

The  storm  blew  .up  soon 
after  the  descent  began,  mak- 
ing a search  impossible  and 
interrupting  radio  contact 
with  the  climbers,  it  also 
forced  Mr  Burleson’s  .party  to 
turn  back  to  their  base  camp 
alter  two  days  climbing,  at 
2i,000ft  His  group,  and  other 
parties  on  the  south  face,  are 
now  waiting  for  conditions  to 
improve. 

If  the  deaths  are  confirmed, 
they  will  take  the  number  of 
those  who  have  died  on  Ever- 
est since  1921  to  148. 

Many  of  the  deaths  have  oc- 
curred in  recent  years  as 
more  and  more  expeditions  — 
many  from  countries  which 
have  never  conquered  the 
summit  — are  organised  dur- 
ing the  two  climbing  seasons 
each  year. 

tast  year  at  least  14  people 
died  on  the  mountain  includ- 
ing eight  from  three  expedi- 
tions caught  In  & blizzard. 
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Chris  McGreal  in  Kinshasa  reports  on  the  rebels’ 
essential  pnze-  President  Mobutu’s  nuclear  reactor 


IN  -A  wooded  comer  of 
’Kinshasa  reached  via-  a 
quagmire  once  called  a 
fosd.  past  collapsed  elec- 
tricity Pylons  and.  dam- 
aged university  buildings, 
sits  .Africa’s  first  nuclear 
reactor. 

It  Is  distinguished  by1  its 
neatly  whitewashed  walls  and 
front  door  with  a lock.  But 
that  offers  little  reassurance 
to  Kinshasa’s  more  imagina- 
tive residents  as  the  city 
awaits  the  final  showdown  be- 
tween President  Mobutu  Sese 
Seko  and  his  rebel  enemies. 
Rumours  have  swept  the 


capital’s  townships  that  Mr 
Mobutu  is  hatching  a diaboli- 
cal plot  to  blow  up  the  reactor 
and  irradiate  the  entire  city 
In  a final  act  of  nihilismu 

Professor  Butsana  bu 
Niungu,  a nuclear  scientist 
and  head  of  Kinshasa  univer- 
sity’s physics  department, 
laughs  at  the  thought,  until 
he  reflects  on  what  it  might 

moan 

"Even  if  some  crazy  group 
blew  it  up  with  explosives,” 
he  said,  “it  could  be  quite  bad, 
but  it  wouldn’t  be  like  an 

atomic  bomb. 

“There  would  be  a cloud  of 


radioactive  dust  which  could 
kill  people,  and  there’s  a pool 
of  water  in  the  reactor  with 
lots  of  radioactivity.  If  it  gets 
into  the  water  table  or  the 
water  pipes  it  could  be  bad. 
Unfortunately,  most  of  Kin- 
shasa’s pipes  have  lots  of 
hates  in  them.” 

He  added:  “But  people  are 
not  wrong  to  be  be- 

cause Mobutu  did  say,  ‘Apr&s 
moi,  Ie  diluge’.  The  big  prob- 
lem i$  the  guys  around  Presi- 
dent Mobutu.  If  there’s  a fight 
for  the  capital,  who  knows. 

what  they  win  do.” 

Kinshasa’s  reactor  is  an  In- 


direct legacy  of  an  American 
atomic  bomb  project  during 
the  second  world  war. 

The  uranium  far  the  bombs 
dropped  on  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  was  mined  in  what 
was  then  the  Belgian  Congo 
and,  after,  the  war,  the  United 
States  rewarded  Belgium 
with  its  own  nuclear  centre. 

In  1958,  when  Brussels 
thought  tt  would  hold  onto  its 
colony  for  many  years,  it 
built  the  Kinshasa  reactor  — 
the  first  in  Africa. 

Two  years  later,  Zaire  won 
its  independence.  . 

The  reactor,  updated  with  a j 
new  model  in  the  mid-1970s,  is 
used  mainly  for  Tn<vUi~ai  and  \ 
genetic  research.  The  latest  I 
experiments  include  bom- , 
biding  com  with  neutrons. 


Prof  Bu  Nfrmgu  doubts  the 
benefits. 

. "Some  people  think  they 
can  get  a better  species  from 
this  but  I'm  not  convinced,” 
he  said.  "They  have  to  prove 
those  characteristics  are 
stable  and  they  haven't  done 
that  Personally  Td  like  to  use 
the  reactor  for  more  physics 
research  but  it  needs  modern- 
ising gnri  we  don’t  have  the 
money.” 

The  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  in  Vienna 
makes  yearly  inspections  and 
helps  meet  the-ranning  costs. 
But  tt  only  offers  advice  and 
has  no  authority  to  shut  down 
the  reactor,  which  tt  says  is 
prpperiy  maintained. 

The  Zairean  staff  are  not  so 

wen  cared  for.  however:  they 


have  hot  been  paid  in  months. 
Prof  Bu  Niungu  is  among 
them. 

He  joined  Kinshasa  universi- 
ty, the  year  the  reactor  was 
bunt.  By  the  lata  1960s  he  held 
a rintoh  of  qualifications  in  nu- 
dei  physics  from  Belgian  and 


utu  was  the  right  man  for 

Zaire,  and  so  I came  back,"  he 

said.  "Unfortunately,  ft  was  a 
very,  very  bad  mistake." 

Most  of  his  work  is  done  in 
a dilapidated  classroom.  The 
I blackboard  is  freshly  packed 
with  complicated  formulae. 


There  are  rumours  of  a diabolical  plot  by 
the  president  to  irradiate  the  entire  city 


US  universities,  which  offered 
him  lucrative. research  posts. 
But  in  1970  he  thought  it  time 
to  go  home  and  build  an  ad- 
vanced nuclear  programme. 
“There  were  many  offers 

from  overseas,  but  at  that 

time  I thought  President  Mob- 


Apart from  the  reactor, 
technology  at  the  university 
is  limited.  The  Chinese  have 
installed  new  computers 
alongside  the  old  ones,  which 
were  discarded  by  the  local 
brewery.  But  the  professor 
. does  not  even  have  a phone. 


He  points  at  a grubby  black 
ceramic  instrument  hanging 
disconsolately  from  the  wall, 

“That  used  to  be  a tele- 
phone, but  the  telephone 
workers  had  to  survive.  They 
used  to  come  every  month 
and  say,  'Well,  professor,  we 
have  been  making  repairs  to 
your  phone,  give  us  money1. 
But  it  got  to  be  too  much  so  I 
asked  them  to  cut  it  off. 

“It  doesn’t  really  matter.  Not 
many  students  are  interested 
in  nuclear  physics  anymore. 
They  can’t  find  jobs.  "Students 
like  political  science,  because 
they  hope  to  be  a minister  and 
get  rich.  But  things  are  chang- 
ing. They  may  not  get  jobs  any 
more  either." 

fanMa  story,  02,  pay*  8 


After 


earthquake 


British  troops 
ready  to  guard 


Chrt»  MfcQroal  In  Kinshasa 

THE  British  army  has 
plans  to  evacuate  about 
1,000  Commonwealth 
and  European  citizens  if  Kin- 
shasa erupts  into  violence  in 
a final  confrontation  between 
President  Mobutu  Sese  Seko’s 
troops  and  Zairean  rebels. 

If  such  an  operation  begins, 
British  troops  will  join 
French,  Belgian  and  United 
States  forces  in  sealing  off 
parts  of  Kinshasa  to  protect 
the  routes  to  evacuation 
points.  Officials  declined  to 
discuss  whether  foreign 
troops  would  remain  in  the 
city  after  an  evacuation. 

The  army  has  selected  four 
evacuation  centres:  the  em- 
bassy, an  Indian  restaurant,  a 
Hindu  temple  and  an  oil-com- 
pany centre.  Most  evacuees 
will  be  taken  in  speed  boats 
across  the  Congo  river  to 
Brazzaville.  It  should  take 
about  four  minutes.  Those  at 
the  oil  centre  will  be  flown 
out  by  helicopter. 

There  are  probably  more 
British  soldiers  involved  in 
the  operation  than  potential 
British  evacuees.  Fewer  than 
200  people  in  Kinshasa  hold 
one  of  the  various  passports 
Issued  by  Britain — full,  over- 
seas-citizens, and  protected 
persons.  About  350  British 
soldiers  are  stationed  In  Braz- 
zaville and  Libreville  ready 
for  the  evacuation. 


Although  France.  Belgium 
and  the  US  have  their  own 
plans,  the  British  will  take 
any  European  Union  citizens 
who  turn  up,  and  look  after 
Americans,  Australians  and 
Canadians  who  find  It  easier 
to  reach  a British  evacuation 
point 

‘ Bottom  of  the  list  are  other 
Commonwealth  citizens:  the 
single  largest  group  com- 
prises about  600  Indian  pass- 
port holders,  but  there  are 
some  from  Africa,  notably 
Gambia. 

Those  who  do  not  qualify 
for  evacuation  by  the  British 

— or  who  cannot  find  their 
passports  — will  be  herded  on 
to  the  embassy’s  tennis  courts 
which  are  conveniently  sur- 
rounded by  high  wire  fences. 
They  will  be  protected  by 
British  troops  unless  the 
embassy  is  abandoned 
altogether. 

British  officials  say  they 
will  not  order  an  evacuation 
until  It  is  apparent  that  there 
is  a serious  threat  to  life  — 
such  as  a full-scale  rebel 
attack,  rampaging  govern- 
ment troops  or  mass  looting 

— In  part  because  if  it  is  or- 
dered too  early  many  busi- 
nessmen will  be  reluctant  to 
leave. 

Once  the  order  is  given,  it 
will  be  announced  on  the  BBC 
World  Service.  Those  people 
entitled  to  leave  with  British 
forces  will  have  24  hours  to 
reach  an  evacuation  point 


Rescue  workers  search  for  bodies  and  survivors  in  the  ruins  of  Qaen.  Saturday's  quake  killed  about  2,400  people  in  200  villages  in  north-eastern  Iran  photograph:  jamchd  bairam  Indian  summit 

Iran’s  president  tours  landscape  of  desolation  rajses  hopes 


StoWNiMiNMs 
In  Oaen 


IRAN’S  president  inter- 
rupted a foreign  visit  yes- 
terday  to  inspect  the  de- 
struction caused  by 
Saturday’s  earthquake,  which 
killed  about  2,400  people. 

All  Akbar  Hashemi  Rafsan- 
Jani  flew  to  Blxjand,  one  of 
two  regions  in  eastern  Iran 
devastated  by  Saturday's 
quake,  from  neighbouring 
Turkmenistan,  Tehran  radio 
said. 

He  visited  villages  near  the 
Afghan  border  before  going  to 
Qaen,  near  the  epicentre  of  an 
earthquake,  which  measured 
7.1  on  the  Richter  scale  and 
levelled  200  villages,  injuilng 
at  least  6,000  people. 

As  his  motorcade  drove 
through  the  devastation, 
tVuMinftnrig  mobbed  his  car, 
some  clinging  to  it.  At  one 


point  Mr  Rafsanjani  got  out 
and  hugged  an  old  woman 
who  had  lost  her  husband. 

Survivors  of  the  quake 
were  stfil  scrambling  among 
the  ruins  of  their  homes  and 
burying  their  dead  while 
waiting  for  aid. 

An  Iranian  Red  Crescent 
spokesman  said  yesterday 
that  rescue  workers  would 


search  the  quake-stricken 
areas  once  again  for  survi- 
vors and  bodies  before  wind- 
ing up  their  operations. 

In  tile  rubble  of  the  villages 
hit  hardest,  men,  women  and 
children  wept  and  walled  as 
they  picked  through  the  de- 
bris of  their  mud-brick 
homes. 

The  government  said  it 


would  pay  500,000  rials  (£105) 
to  every  person  who  had  lost 
a relative,  Iran’s  news  agency 
IRNAsaid. 

Iran  said  150  aftershocks 
had  been  registered.  A new 
quake  of  4.8  magnitude  hit 
north-west  Iran  yesterday, 
but  there  were  no  casualties 
or  damage,  IRNA  said.  About 
1,000  people  were  killed  there 


by  a quake  in  February. 

united  Nations  and  Iranian 
officials  said  the  rescue  oper- 
ation would  probably  be 
wound  up  today. 

"Our  team  called  from  the 
area  t>ii<  morning.  The  im- 
pression is  that  the  death  toll 
will  not  change  drastically, 
because  the  rescue  work  in 
Bhjand  is  complete  and  in 


International  response  to  the  appeal  for  emergency  aid 


• The  British  Government 
donated  £100,000  to  the  Red 
Crescent. 

• France  said  It  was  send- 
ing a 30-strong  rescue  , 
squad  with  sniffer  dogs.  Its 
first  aid  shipment,  an  air- 
craft carrying  39  tons  of 
equipment  and  medicine, 

already  landed  in  Iran. 

• Switzerland  dispatched  a 
nine-member  rescue  team 


and  specially  trained  dogs,  i 

• Italy  will  send  a plane 
with  36  tons  of  medicine 
and  other  aid. 

• Japan  will  give  $200,000 
in  cash  and  relief,  goods 
worth  $417,000. 

• Russia  will  send  two 
cargo  planes  of  food,  medi- 
cine and  other  equipment. 

• The  Turkish  Red  Cres- 
cent sent  a plane  with  20 


tons  of  aid  worth  £110,000. 

• Greece  said  it  was  airlift- 
ing 20  tons  of  medicine  and 
a surgical  team. 

• In  Saudi  Arabia,  King 
Fahd  ordered  two  C-130 
cargo  planes  to  Iran  with 
equipment,  food  and  medi- 
cine. The  emir  of  Kuwait, 
has  sent  a plane  with  food, 
medicine,  blankets  and 
tents.  Bahrain  also  ordered  . 


aid  to  be  sent,  and  the 
United  Arab  Emirates  sent 
two  planes  with  tents, 
medicine  and  food.  Egypt 
also  sent  a planeload  of 
supplies. 

Donations  can  be  made  by 
editing  0990  125125  or  by  post 
to  British  Red  Cross  Society,  \ 
Iran  Earthquake  Appeal,  Free- 
post, London  SW1  Z SR.  I 


Qaen  tt  is  85  to  90  per  cent 
finished,”  said  a UN  Develop- 
ment Programme  official. 
Andres  Frismark. 

He  said  the  human 
resources  for  rescue  and 
relief  were  good,  but  assis- 
tance was  needed  to  replenish 
the  Iranian  Red  Crescent's 
supplies. 

“They  are  doing  extremely 
well,  a marvellous  job.  But 
what  has  became  critical  now 
is  the  stocks,"  Mr  Frismark 
said.  “Help  is  needed 
urgently.” 

The  International  Federa- 
tion of  Red  Cross  and  Red 
Crescent  Societies  yesterday 
appealed  for  £5.2  million.  The 
government  appealed  through 
the  United  Nations  on  Sunday 
for  aid. 

Mr  Frismark  said  50.000 
people  had  been  displaced. 
About  4*300  relief  workers 
have  set  up  9,000  tents. 

— Reuter. 


Patriotic  misfits  become  model  for  the  mainstream 


Snubbed  under  British  rule,  five  schools 
loyal  toChina  will  soon  lead  by  example, 
reportsAndrew  Higgins  in  Hong  Kong 


ON  A {Concrete  basket- 
ball-court  In  Kow- 
loon, students  in  spot- 
less white  uniforms 
gathered  yesterday  to  sa- 
lute the  hoisting  of  the  red 
flag,  a ritual  of  obedience  to 
a new  order  50  days  away* 

Loudspeakers  rasped  out 

a tinny  recording  of  tne 

Chinese  national  anthem. 

“We  are  moving  closer- 
and  closer  to  reunification 
with  our  motherland.-  This 
tremendously  happy  occa- 
sion is  nearly  upon  us,  in- 
toned Cal  Peiyuan,  an  offi- 
cial from  the  New  China 
News  Agency,  the  local  arm 
of  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party.  “We  wUl  soon 
cleanse  150  years  ofabame- 
While  Kong  Kong’s  elite, 
mostly  EnjSsh-speaWjS 
schools  scramble  to  sh«l 
badges  with  royal  insignia* 
the  HeungTo  middle 
proudly  parades  the  loyal- 


ties that  for  mo at  of  the 
past  half  century,  have 
branded  staff  and  pupils  as 
subversives  or  misfits. 

Raided  by  police  search- 
ing for  bombmakers  during 
Maoist  riots  in  the  1960s, 
scoffed  at  by  Hong  Kong’s 
plutocrats  ®r  teaching  in 
Chinese  instead  of  English, 
and  snubbed  by  all  but  the 
most  dogged  leftwingers  or 
the  offspring  of  impover- 
ished new  mainland  immi- 
grants, the  five  “patriotic” 
~r.h~.|c  are  counting  down 
thedylng  days  of  British 

rule  with  glee.  

Rites  that  for  so  long  put 
them  on  the  margins  of 
Hong  Kong  society  — from 
Stating  the  de- 

nouncing British  colonial- 
ism — will  soon  become  a 
model  for  the  mainstream. 

Hone  Kong’s  foture  leader, 
Tung  Chee-hwa,  has  even 
appointed  a former  Heung 


To  teacher,  an  enigmatic 
businessman  called  Paul 
Tip,  as  his  right-hand  man. 

With  little  time  left  be- 
fore the  handover,  schools 
are  now  preparing  for'  the 
future  — revising  text- 
books, teaching  Mandarin, 
and  telling  pupils  that 
China  is  not  an  alien  state 
but  their  own  country. 

“Many  Hong  Kong  people 
would  go  along  with  any 
government,”  said  13-year- 
old  Lee  Mta-Ji,  who  was 
chosen  to  raise  the  flag  at 
Heung  To  yesterday,  along 
with  two  classmates. 

nI  don’t  think  they  have  a 
very  strong  sense  of  the 
nation.  They  will  have  to 
learn  what  it  really  means 
to  love  their  country.” 

Wang  Fengchao,  a deputy 
director  of  the  Hong  Kong 
and  Mubui  Affairs  Office, 
sparked  a boisterous  de-  j 
bate  last  year  when  he  de- ; 
dared  that  more  time  i 
should  be  be  spent  inculcat- 1 
ing  Chinese  patriotism. 

The  teachers  union,  i 
warned  of  indoctrination, 
while  pro-China  headmas- 
ters backed  the  call  to , 


Pupils  at  the  Heung  To  school  photograph:  rchard  jones 


purge  lingering  loyalties  to 
Britain. 

The  debate  has  extended 

to  the  revision  of  text- 
books, particularly  those 
dealing  with  sensitive  epi- 
sodes of  history.  such  as  the 
Opium  War  or  the  Tianan- 
men Square  massacre  of 
1989.  Britain  skewed  his- 
tory to  its  own  purposes, 
preferring  to  present  the 
conquest  of  Hong  Kong  as  a 
righteous  battle  for  free 


trade  rather  than  a cam- 
paign to  protect  British 
drug  dealers. 

“All  we  want  to  do  is 
teach  our  students  to  love 
their  country,"  said  Ho 
raw-on.  director  of-  studies 
for  civics  at  Heung  To. 

“What  is  wrong  with  pat- 
riotism? The  whole  world 
has  it  Britain  and  the  US 
teach  young  people  to  love 
their  country.  In  Hong  Kong 
we  must  do  the  same.” 


But  love  of  country  is 
often  inseparable  from  love 
of  the  Communist  Party  at 
the  “patriotic"  schools. 
Students  at  Heung  To  begin 
the  day  with  readings  from 
Wen  Wei  Po  or  Ta  Kung 
Pao,  newspapers  ftmded  by 
and  loyal  to  the  party. 

Miss  Lee,  the  student 
flag-raiser,  parrots  China's 
view  of  Martin  Lee,  leader 
of  the  Democratic  Party 
and  a critic  of  Beijing’s  in- 
tentions in  Hong  Kong.  “As 
a Chinese,  he  should  not 
bad-mouth  his  country  to 
foreigners,”  she  says. 

Such  loyalty,  though,  can 
still  falter.  She  hails  the 
students  who  marched  into 
Tiananmen  Square  in  1989 
as  patriots  and  heroes.  She 
was  rnily  six  at  the  time. 

“Their  hearts  were  tilled 
with  the  same  feelings  as 
ours.  They  were  patriots.” 

. So  was  it  wrong  to  open 
fire  on  unarmed  demon- 
strators? "The  government 
had  its  reasons  for  doing 
what  tt  did.  It  was  not 
wrong. ' But  the  students 
had  their  reasons  too.  They 
were  not  wrong  either.” 


Suzanne  Qoldonberg 
In  the  Maldhrea 

THE  Indian  and  Pakistani 
prime  ministers  emerged 
jovial  and  relaxed  yester- 
day from  the  first  summit 
meeting  between  the  two 
countries  for  four  years. 

The  encounter  between 
Inder  Kumar  Gujral  and 
Nawaz  Sharif  at  the  Korumba 
island  resort,  on  the  fringe  of 
a regional  summit,  is  likely  to 
encourage  the  hope  that  after 
50  years  the  two  neighbours 
ram  set  aside  their  history  of 
animosity. 

The  chemistry  between 
them  was  apparent.  They  met 
for  more  than  an  hour,  ex- 
changing couplets  of  Urdu  po- 
etry, before  retiring  to  a Chi- 
nese restaurant  i 

Although  Indian  and  Paki- 
stani diplomats  shied  away  ! 
from  describing  the  talks  as  a : 
breakthrough,  they  were  j 
greatly  cheered  by  the  spirit ! 
of  the  meeting,  which  focused  1 
on  confidence  measures. 

“We  intend  to  continue 
with  these  talks,”  Mr  Sharif 
told  a press  conference  on  the 
polished  wood  floor  of  the 
resort’s  disco. 

“These  occasions  do  not 
come  every  day.  I have  a per- 
sonal rapport  with  Mr  LK. 
Gujral.  whom  I met  earlier  in 
Islamabad.  I like  the  man 

very  much." 

Mr  Gujral  said  the  two  men 
had  agreed  on  speedy  action 
to  secure  the  exchange  .of 
about  400  civilian  prisoners, 
mainly  fishermen  who 
strayed  outside  territorial 
waters  and  people  who  over 
stayed  visas.  “Let's  start  on  a 
dean  slate,”  he  said. 


The  two  men  did  discuss 
the  region's  most  intractable 
dispute  — Kashmir,  which 
has  been  the  cause  of  two 
wars,  and  where  Pakistan  has 
supported  an  uprising  against 
New  Delhi's  rule  — but  they 
focused  more  on  less  conten- 
tious areas  and  confidence 
measures:  a civilian  hotline, 
relaxation  in  visa  procedures, 
and  more  humane  treatment 
of  diplomats,  who  are  often 
harassed  or  beaten  on  spying 
accusations. 

Diplomats  said  there  was 
also  scope  for  increasing 

Diplomats  were 
greatly  cheered 
by  the  spirit 
of  the  meeting 

trade  between  the  two 
countries  — only  $115  million 
in  1905-96,  although  smuggled 
contraband  amounted  to 
$500  million. 

They  suggested  that  north- 
ern India,  which  suffers  from 
acute  electricity  shortages, 
could  buy  power  from 
Pakistan. 

Although  there  was  little 
concrete  result  from  these 
talks,  the  diplomats  said  that 
the  leaders  had  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  bettering  relations 
by  Instructing  officials  to 
identify  key  areas  to  be 
addressed  in  the  next  round 
of  talks. 

Their  diplomats  are  to  meet 
in  Islamabad  next  month  to 
thrash  out  topics  for  negotia- 
tion and  devise  a mechanism 
for  resolving  disputes. 


o 


For  years  we  afl  have  been 
watching  to  see  where  the 
‘Momtation  highway”  forecast 
by  A1  Gore,  would  emerge  from. 
Suddenly  we  discovered  we 
were  already  driving  on  it 
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The  ethical  dimension 

Robin  Cook  has  set  himself  high  standards 


ETHICS  are  not  often  mentioned  in  the 
same  breath  as  foreign  policy  in  our 
disorderly  post-cold  war  world.  Yester- 
day Robin  Cook  not  only  used  the  E- 
word  but  sounded  as  if  he  might  mean 
it  National  interest  he  insisted,  could 
not  be  defined  only  by  narrow  realpoli- 
tik.  British  foreign  policy  should  have 
an  “ethical  dimension"  and  human 
rights  should  be  at  its  heart  Most  of 
this  has  been  said  or  written  before  by 
Mr  Cook  or  in  the  Labour  Party’s 
foreign  policy  statements.  But  it  was 
much  less  prominent  in  the  Labour 
manifesto  and  it  is  encouraging  to  see  it 
re-emerge  in  prime  time  and  place  — 10 
days  after  the  election  and  in  front  of 
the  cameras  in  the  FO’s  Locarno  Room. 
With  (or  preferably  without)  the  glossy 
video  which  preceded  Mr  Cook’s  entry 
from  stage  left,  it  was  an  accomplished 
— and,  on  the  whole,  a believable  — 
performance. 

This  is  a very  different  sort  of  diplo- 
matic discourse  from  the  one  amplified 
under  Tory  rule.  Foreign  policy  has  too 
often  been  reduced  to  .a  sub-Palmersto- 
nlan  view  of  a world  in  which  there  are 
no  eternal  principles,  other  countries’ 
initiatives  are  talked  down,  human 
rights  issues  are  a distraction,  and 
embassies  can  only  justify  their  exis- 
tence if  they  bring  in  hade.  Mr  Cook  is 
inviting  his  staff  (with  another  video, 
shortly  to  be  dispatched  to  all  missions 
abroad)  to  become  more  pro-active  and 
make  Britain  “a  force  for  good  in  the 
world.”  If  the  Foreign  Office  is  to  be- 
come more  like  a business,  with  its 
mission  statement  and  performance 
targets,  then  its  work,  according  to  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  is  not  just  about 
business.  That  too  is  worth  saying  at 
the  start 

We  should  not  be  carried  away  too 
fen  this  is  a circle-squaring  enterprise, 
in  which  the  ethical  dimension  fits 
awkwardly  around  the  angular  core  of 
strategic  and  commercial  self-interest 


(This  tougher  streak  should  at  least 
save  a Labour  government  from  the 
soft-centred  muddle  of  Jimmy  Carta:). 
Mr  Cook  hopes  to  achieve  this  by  creat- 
ing situations  in  which  bilateral  action 
taken  by  Britain  is  buttressed  by  a 
multilateral  framework  of -like-minded 
nations.  Thus  in  denying  arms  sales  to 
countries  where  the  weapons  will  be 
misused,  he  seeks  to  ensure  that 
“where  we  don’t  take  up  a contract,  it  is 
not  taken  up  by  our  EU  allies.” 

It  may  not  be  so  easy  to  achieve, 
though  Labour’s  more  positive  commit- 
ment to  Europe  might  help  to  win  some 
concessions.  Mr  Cook  refused  to  tick  off 
specific  countries  in  advance  on  a list  of 
human  rights  offenders  (Nigeria  was  a 
commendable  exception.)  But  hard  de- 
cisions will  come  elsewhere  soon 
enough  after  — as  was  made  clear  on 
the  Gulf — existing  contracts  have  been 
honoured. 

Establishing  a set  of  “benchmarks 
— Mr  Cook's  own  word  — still  moves 
the  parameters  of  foreign  policy  dis- 
course in  an  encouraging  direction. 
Britain’s  EU  allies  are  promised  an 
“honest"  effort  by  a British  presidency 
to  help  them  achieve  what  they  want  to 
do.  National  security  is  defined  as  going 
beyond  military  alliances  to  mean  “an 
active  policy  of  intervention  in  arms 
control  and  diMirmaTnpnl- V An  annual 
report  on  British  efforts  to  promote 
human  rights  abroad  will  encourage 
public  scrutiny.  There  is  a pledge  to 
promote  “people’s  diplomacy”  by  mak- 
ing full  use  of  the  British  Council  and 
the  BBC  World  Service:  that  should 
make  it  harder  to  rfip  their  budgets 
again  next  time.  Pushing  the  environ- 
ment up  the  international  agenda  is 
another  benchmark  with  a huge  poten- 
tial for  achievement  — or  disappoint- 
ment Judgment  must  come  later,  but  at 
least  Mr  Cook  has  given  us  the  commit- 
ments against  which  the  performance 
can  (and  will)  be  judged. 


Restoring  our  own  human  rights 

The  next  step  for  Labour  ought  to  be  a full-blown  Commission 


BRITISH  rights  are  coming  home.  The 
European  Convention  on  Human 
Rights,  drafted  by  British  lawyers  50 
years  ago.  will  be  incorporated  into 
British  law.  Hallelujah.  This  is  a ho- 
sanna Labour  really  deserves.  Five  de- 
cades after  becoming  the  first  European 
state  to  sign  the  treaty,  Britain  will 
finally  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  Con- 
vention within  its  own  system  of  jus- 
tice. This  is  a victory  for  the  small  man, 
not  the  well-heeled  corporation  or  aloof 
administrator. 

Most  of  the  people  helped  by  the 
Convention  have  been  poor  or  power- 
less — prisoners,  mental  patients,  im- 
migrants. But  until  now,  the  rights 
extended  to  British  citizens  by  the  Con- 
vention have  had  to  be  pursued  in 
Strasbourg  rather  than  toe  Strand.  In 
every  other  European  state,  citizens 
seeking  protection  of  toe  Convention 
have  their  cases  dealt  with  in  their  own 
country  first  Britain  has  remained  the 
only  member  of  the  Council  of  Europe 
without  a written  constitution  or  a Bill 
of  Rights.  British  judges  have  been 
ready  to  listen  to  arguments  based  on 
toe  Convention,  but  citizens  have  had 
no  guarantee  that  it  will  be  applied.  It 
was  frequently  ignored  as  toe  succes- 
sion of  cases  on  which  Strasbourg  ruled 
has  demonstrated. 

Even  liberals  may  have  some  worrtes- 
New  privacy  rights  will  come  with  the 
Convention.  Could  they,  for  example, 
impose  an  unnecessarily  heavy  restric- 
tion on  toe  media?  Initially,  Labour 
intends  toe  Convention  should  only 


apply  to  public  authorities,  but  eventu- 
ally the  remit  may  be  widened.  Britain 
already  suffers  from  far  too  onerous 
controls  over  legitimate  media  investi- 
gations through  a combination  of  offi- 
cial secrets,  libel,  contempt  of  court  and 
the  ever-increasing  tentacles  of  the  law 
of  confidentiality.  But  remember  free 
speech  — and  a public  right  to  know  — 
are  enshrined  in  toe  Convention  too. 
Far  from  curbing  press  freedom  in  Brit- 
ain, the  Convention  has  widened  it 
through  Strasbourg  rulings  on  Thalido- 
mide, Spycateher  and  the  right  of  jour- 
nalists to  withhold  their  sources  of  in- 
formation — protections  which  our  own 
courts  lamentably  failed  to  provide.  In 
the  long-term,  tabloids  which  commit 
gross  intrusions  of  privacy  in  pursuit  of 
prurient  tales  of  non-public  figures,  may 
find  themselves  in  breach  of  the  Conven- 
tion. That  would  be  no  bad  thing  as  long 
as  public  interest  journalism  remains 
properly  protected. 

. The  long-term  aim  should  not  stop 
with  incorporation.  Labour  has  been 
consulting  on  a Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion, which  would  embrace  existing 
agencies  fighting  discrimination  (race, 
gender,  disability),  monitor  court  deci- 
sions and  ensure  all  pending  legislation 
conforms  with  toe  Convention.  Such 
"screening"  — as  it  is  known  in  toe 
trade  — is  supposed  to  happen  now,  but 
a glance  at  Michael  Howard’s  legisla- 
tive record  demonstrates  the  ease  with 
which  ministers  can  ignore  their  advi- 
sers. Yet  rights  are  inalienable.  Incor- 
poration will  help  secure  that  principle. 


A dressing  down  in  the  City 

Gordon  Brown  launches  afresh  revolution  (sartorial) 


[F  Gordon  Brown  does  nothing  else  as 
Chancellor  of  toe  Exchequer,  he  can  at 
Least  rest  content  that  he  has  done  one 
hhing  which  had  hitherto  seemed  im- 
possible. By  declining  to  wear  white  tie 
and  tails  when  he  gives  toe  annual 
Mansion  House  speech  next  month,  Mr 
Brown  has  turned  the  lounge  suit,  em- 
bodiment of  the  anonymous  male  dress 
:ode  of  our  era,  into  a fashion  state- 
ment and  a symbol  of  rebellion. 

There  are,  of  course,  suits  and  suits. 
Rank  managers  and  Conservative  back- 
benchers wear  one  land.  John  Birt  and 
Slenn  Hoddle  wear  the  other.  Mr 
Brown,  on  this  as  on  some  other  mat- 
ers, tends  towards  the  “small  c"  con- 
servative end  of  the  available  choices, 
[n  fact,  the  chancellor  favours  the  dark 
crumpled  suit  to  such  a degree  that  it  is 
iot  entirely  dear  that  he  possesses  any 
jther  set  of  clothing.  * 

Mr  Brown’s  rejection  of  tie  and  tails 
las  upset  two  sorts'  of  people:  those  who 


believe  that  Britain  Is  nothing  without 
its  traditions,  and  those  who  like  dress- 
ing up.  It  is  harder  to  sympathise  with 
the  former  than  toe  latter  group.  As  so 
often  in  Britain,  a so-called  tradition 
turns  out  to  have  been  invented  in  toe 
late-Victorian  era.  The  Mansion  House 
speech  was  first  given  in  1877,  so  it  is  a 
tradition  which  is  ripe  for  reinvention 
now  that  we  have  finally  left  Victorian 
Britain  behind. 

Dressing  up,  though,  is  another  mat- 
ter. The  chancellor  may  not  want  to 
dress  formally,  though  he  would  look 
pretty  good  in  white  tie  and  tails.  But 
nor  does  he  have  to  dress  down,  as 
though  giving  a big  speech  at  a posh  do 
is  just  another  office  chore.  There  are 
lots  of  other  ways  of  dressing  up  and 
looking  good,  and  toe  Mansion  House 
speech  gives  Mr  Brown  an  opportunity 
to  forge  a New  Labour  third  way  be- 
tween being  a stuffed  shirt  and  a party 
pooper.  What  could  be  more  suitable? 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


The  business  of  human  rights 


THE  Colombian  report 
referred  to  by  Richard 
Brenner,  of  what  he  de- 
scribes as  the  “Coalition 
Against  BP  In  Colombia" 
(Letters,  May  9),  makes  no 
reference  whatsoever  to  any 
violation  of  human  rights  by 
BP.  The  report,  far  from  being 
"leaked”,  is  freely  available 
in  Colombia. 

Your  readers  should  also 
know  that,  in  November  1996, 
BP  asked  the  Colombian.  Pros- 
ecutor-General to  mount  a 
ftin  inquiry  into  all  the  accu- 
sations made  against  our 
company,  including  those 
made  by  Richard  Howitt 
MEP.  We  have  promised  our 
fall  co-operation  with  this  in- 
vestigation. Farther,  it  is  sim- 
ply untrue  to  accuse  ns  of  pre- 
venting our  staff  in  Colombia 
from  joining  trade  unions; 
they  have  this  right,  but  up  to 
now  have  shown  little  desire 
to  negotiate  collectively. 

Mr  Brenner  accuses  BP  of 
funding  the  Colombian  mili- 
tary “to  the  tune  of  millions'*. 
It  is  public  knowledge  that  BP 
and  our  partners  (including 
Colombia’s  state  oil  company) 
have  an  agreement  with  the 
government  to  support  the 
army  in  certain  limited  areas, 
such  as  food,  accommodation 
and  health.  The  choice  is 
simple.  Without  protection, 
all  the  projects  directed  at  in- 


creasing Colombia’s  eco- 
nomic and  social  prosperity 
could  be  threatened  by  guer- 
rillas and  terrorists. 

Nobody  denies  the  legiti- 
mate fnnrwng  fv>r  the  protec- 
tion of  human  rights  in  Co- 
lombia. But  BP  strenuously 
denies  that  we  collude  in.  or 
justify,  abuses  when  they 
occur.  On  toe  contrary,  we 
condemn  aQ  abuses  of  hmn»o 
rights  whoever  commits 
them. 

Russell  SeaL 
Managing  Director. 

British  Petroleum  pic. 
Britannic  House, 

1 Finsbury  Circus, 

London  EC2M7BA. 

THE  real  significance  of 
Sir  David  Simon's  ap- 
pointment as  Minister  for 
Trade  and  Competitiveness  in 
Europe  is  not  his  personal 
credentials,  but  the  afldgd  em- 
powerment thereby  given  to 
the  policies  of  transnational 
corporations  on  free  trade. 

It  comes  as  a shock  to  hear, 
from  thg  World  Trade  Organi- 
sation, that  developed 
countries,  including  the  EU 
and  the  US,  are  pushing  for 
an  Agreement* on  Trade- 
related  Investment  Measures 
(Trims).  If  ratified,  this  would 
prevent  national  govern- 
ments within  the  WTO  from 
imposing  trade-related 


restrictions  on  Investment  by 
foreign  countries.  This  would 
restrain  national  govern- 
ments from  regulating  their 
own  human  and  ecological  en- 
vironments, and  would  lead 
to  the  destabilisation  of  local 
economic  and  environmental 
practices  in  developing 
countries. 

Is  not  this  destabilisation 
precisely  what  has  been 
claimed  for  BP’S  operations  in 
Colombia?  The  Ambassador 
to  Columbia  (Letters.  May  10) 
may  challenge  the  letter  from 
Richard  Brenner  on  particu- 
lar consequences  of  BP*s  ac- 
tivities on  human  rights,  but 
as  long  as  free-trade  policies 
negate  environmental  inter- 
ests, human  rights  are  sure  to 
suffer  too. 

Jim  Scott.  . 

14  Richborne  Terrace, 

London  SW81AU. 

THE  Guardian  and  the 
Labour  government  may 
see  the  appointment  of  Sir 
David  Simon  of  BP  as  being  in 
the.  “best  American  tradi- 
tion” of  politics  (Leader,  May 
9)  but  I do  not  Tm  American, 
and  when  I think  of  the  best 
tradition  of  American  poli- 
tics, I think  erf  Thomas  Paine, 
toe  Abolitionists,  Eugene 
Debs,  the  IWW,  Emma  Gold- 
man , Martin  Luther  King; 
Ralph  Nader,  - Noam 


Chomsky,  Michael  Moore  — 
but  nor  the  involvement  of 
businessmen  in  politics, 
which  is  at  the  root  of  a lot  of 
our  problems. 

Mr  Blair  and  the  Guardian 
may  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  “it  will  be  as  natural  for 
businessmen  to  be  Labour  as 
it  is  for  them  to  be  Democrat 
as  well  as  Republican  In  the 
US”.  But  anyone  who  wants  a 
real  difference  between  the 
parties  is  likely  to  be  disap- 
pointed if  that  day  comes. 
There  are  no  real  differences 
between  the  major  parties  in 
the  US.  as  both  are  owned  by 
Big  Business.  The  goal  of  cap- 
italism is  profit,  not  the 
greater  good  of  society. 

Don  MacKeen. 

7 A thole  Gardens. 

Glasgow  G129AZ. 

HOW  extraordinary-  In  his 
lengthy  reply  to  my  letter 
concerning  BP*s  activities  in 
Colombia  (May  10).  ambassa- 
dor Carlos  Lemus  Simmonds 
is  unable  to  refute  a single 
one  of  the  concrete  allega- 
tions raised.  So  will  a satisfac- 
tory response  now  be  forth- 
coming from  other  concerned 
parties  — Sir  David  Simon, 
perhaps? 

Richard  Brenner. 

Coalition  Against 
BP  In  Colombia. 

BCM  7750,  London  WClN  3XX. 


Last  orders 

‘I  'HE  manner  of  toe  an- 

I nouncement  of  the  pro- 
posed Guinness  and  Grand 
Metropolitan  merger  high- 
lights the  failings  of  our  divi- 
dend-obsessed. corporate-take- 
over culture.  The  employees 
were  the  last  to  hear  that  their 
jobs  may  he  on  the  line  — in 
this  case,  2,000  are  threatened. 
No  consultation  and  no  con- 
sideration; just  the  news  that 
they  are  expendable. 

Here  is  a golden  opportunity 
for  Labour’s  team  at  the  DTI 
to  put  an  end  to  what  we  call 
Rice  Krlspies  redundancies: 
hearing  you’ve  lost  your  Job 
over  the  radio  at  breakfast  If 
stakeholding  is  to  mean  any- 
thing, it  must  be  that  all  the 
partners  In  the  enterprise  are 
consulted  about  these  key  de- 
cisions, rather  than  those  who 
actually  create  the  wealth 
being  lefr  to  the  end  of  the 
press-release  queue  to  find  out 
what’s  in  store  for  than. 

In  the  last  10  days  a lot  of 
shibboleths  have  been  set 
aside  in  favour  of  real  pro- 
gress. Riding  roughshod  over 
employees’  rights  is  another 
one  whose  days  are  surely 
numbered. 

Roger  Lyons. 

General  Secretary, 

MSF  union. 

33-37  Moreland  Street, 

London  EClV  8BB. 


Readers  shake  Kasparov  out  of  the  blues 


mbs  t y*rr  i w&n- rne 


ALL  the  ftiss  about  Ka- 
#%sparov  and  Deep  Blue  is 
built  on  false  premises  (Com- 
puter leaves  Kasparov  blue. 
May  12).  Chess  was  designed 
to  be  played  by  two  examples 
of  a multi-purpose  organic 
being,  potentially  equal  in 
capacity.  The  contest  in 
which  a highly  resourced, 
single-purpose  machine  is 
matched  against  one  erf  the 
more  sktifhl  of  these  beings  is 
as  purposeless  as  pitting  Un- 
ford  Christie  against  a robot 
in  a 100  metres  race. 

Deep  Blue  did  not  win,  be- 
cause machines  cannot  win  or 
lose;  they  just  do  what  they 
are  designed  to  do  more  or 
lesswelL 

Peter  Shield. 

20  Wlllerby  Road, 

Woodtoorpe. 

Nottingham  NG5  4FB. 


I AM  baffled  as  to  why  your 
reporters  think  that  Deep 
Blue  "has  possibly  passed  the 
[Turing]  test”.  The  program’s 
triumph  is  a significant  event 
in  cybernetics;  but,  as  it  is  not 
designed  to  answer  questions 
on  any  subject  whatever,  it  is 
no  more  a candidate  for  the 
Turing  test  than  a washing 
machine. 

Cotin  Fine. 

66  High  Ash. 

Shipley,  W Yorks  BD18 1NE. 

■KASPAROV’S  true  adver- 
■ msaries  were  the  unsung 
programmes  writers  who  cre- 
ated the  software.  It  Is  like 
suggesting  a Formula  10  car 
could  win  a race  without  a 
driver. 

Reg  Williamson. 

67  Galleys  Bank. 

Kidsgrove  ST7  4DE. 


Asylum  plea 

I Hid  death  In  Algeria  of 

I Mourad  Amara  following 
two  and  a half  years  pursuing 
an  unsuccessful  asylum  claim 
(Report,  May  10)  highlights 
toe  Inability  of  the  UK  asylum 
procedures  to  identify  and 
protect  those  fleeing  persecu- 
tion. The  system  Is  lengthy, 
expensive  and  unfair.  Few  are 
recognised  as  refugees,  many 


are  without  welfare  benefits 
for  the  duration  of  toeir 
asylum  application,  and  an  in- 
creasing number  are  unfairly 
and  arbitrarily  held  in  deten- 
tion pending  toe  outcome  of 
their  claim. 

This  Is  a challenge  , for  toe 
new  government  to  introduce 
an  asylum  determination  pro- 
cedure which  is  both  fair  and 
effective,  a procedure  which 
rapidly  identifies  those  in 
need  of  protection,  and  those 
who  are  not.  and  which  avoids 
the  deterrent  measure  intro- 
duced by  the  lari  government 

Jan  Shaw. 

Amnesty  international  UK. 
99-119  Rosebery  Avenue, 
London  ECXR  4RE. 


Smoke  signal 

THE  tobacco  industry  is  In 
no  position  to  deny  that 
tobacco  advertising  influ- 
ences children  (Report  May 
8)  since  they  agreed  not  to  ad- 
vertise within  200  metres  of 
schools.  We’ll  stop  asking  for 
a law  to  ban  tobacco  advertis- 
ing if  they’ll  agree  to  restrict 
adverts  to  places  where  they 
can  never  be  seen  by  children 
— North  Sea  oil  rigs,  perhaps. 
Donald  Reid. 

Chief  Executive, 

Association  for  Public  Health. 
Mabledon  Place, 

London  WClH  9TX. 

^FHE  tobacco  industry 
■ claims  their  advertising 
merely  persuades  smokers  to 
change  to  or  stick  with  vari- 
ous brands.  If  true,  that 
would  mean  that  if  all  tobacco 
advertising  were  banned, 
profits  would  increase  by  the 
amount  no  longer  spent  on 
such  advertising.  What  a 
windfall  for  them. 

Richard  Skinner. 

Little  Bystack.  Bystock  dose, 
Exeter.  Devon  EX4  4JJ. 


Animal  wrongs 

IN  response  to  the  letter  from 
I Professor  Addrian  Hutson 
(May  8),  father  of  “Animal”.  I 
too  am  delighted  that  Dr 
Adrian  Rogers  has  lost  his 
seat  — his  views  are  repre- 
hensible and  reactionary  and 
the  electorate  showed  good 
sense  in  rejecting  him  How- 
ever, at  least  he  had  the  de- 
cency to  test  his  views  via  the 
democratic  process.  What  a 
pity  Professor  Hutson's 
daughter  does  not  have  the 
same  decency. 

The  trespassers  at  Man- 
chester Airport  come  from 
the  same  political  tradition  as 
Mussolini  and  Pol  Pot  in 
rejecting  the  ballot  box  in 
favour  of  direct  action  and 
violence. 

Graham  Stringer  MP. 

Chair  of  the  Board. 
Manchester  Airport  pic, 
Manchester  M90 1QX. 


We  do  not  publish  letters  where 
only  an  e-mail  address  Is  given; 
please  give  a full  postal 
address.  We  may  edit  letters: 
shorter  ones  are  preferred 


CHESS  Is  a very  narrow 
problem  when  compared 
with  real  life;  pieces  move  in 
simple,  fixed  ways  on  a small 
eight-by-eight  board.  Deep 
Blue  is  unable  to  consider  the 
myriad  complexities  of  life 
beyond  chess;  iT  there  had 
been,  say,  a fire  in  the  compe- 
tition hall.  I would  have  put 
my  money  on  Kasparov  im- 
provising a better  escape 
route  than  Deep  Blue. 

While  the  problems  of  vi- 
sion and  language  interpreta- 
tion remain  Intractahle,  a 
general-purpose,  adaptable 
computer  intelligence  compa- 
rable to  the  human  mind 
remains  centuries  away. 

Marc  Henry. 

Room  27,  Walkley  House, 
Burnaby  Crescent, 

Sheffield  S62TS. 

■J^ART  of  IBM’s  interest  In 
_■  chess  programs  is  in  the 
lessons  they  have  to  teach  for 
producing  other  computer 
programs,  for  instance  those 
to  be  used  on  file  battlefield.  It 
would  be  disastrous  to  have  a 
ramp  u ter  program  control- 
ling a war  that  was  only  pre- 
paml  to  win  or  lose,  and 
would  not  sue  for  peace  or 
consider  a ceasefire. 
AlexChablo. 

23  Goulden  Road, 

Manchester  M20  4ZE. 


A Country  Diary 


Mr  Branson 
hits  the  buffers 

THERE  has  been  do  "relent- 
less  decline  in  r«U  travel” 
over  the  past  :tf»  years,  as  as- 
serted by  Rlihard  Bronson 
(How  Britain  ran  get  hack  on 
the  rails.  May  I0>.  According 
to  the  Department  uf  Trans- 
port. rail  passenger  kilo 
metres  increased  by  a per 
cent  In  the  30  years  to  1993  (in 
contrast  to  u 42  per  cent  drop 
in  bus  and  coach  travels, 
while  the  IWUs  was  the  first 
decade  since  the  1900s  in 
which  more  - - a lot  more  -- 
passenger  lines  and  stations 
opened  than  closed. 

Brunson  also  fails  tu  men 
tion  that  Virgin's  ability  ta 
Improve  West  Coast  services 
depends  on  infrastructure  In- 
vestment by  Rail  track. 

Philip  Jones. 

109  Mayoress  Avenue, 

Morden.  Surrey  SM4  4DF- 

R1CHARD  Brunson's  enthu- 
siasm for  railways  is  ait 
mirable  and  I hope  his  vision 
of  their  transformation  Is 
realised.  Unfortunately,  there 
is  no  evidence,  worldwide, 
that  privatisation  will  bring 
this  about  The  standards  he 
is  aiming  at  have  already 
been  achieved,  if  not  bettered, 
by  the  state-run  systems  in 
France.  Germany.  Switzer- 
land and  elsewhere. 

The  mystery  Is  why  our 
own  Department  of  Transport 
was  never  fired  by  the  same 
zeal  for  modern  railways, 
whether  under  Conservative 
or  Labour  administrations. 
The  solitary  example  oi  mod- 
em railway  technology  in  toe 
UK.  the  East  Coast  mainline, 
show's  what  even  we  can  do. 
But  why  so  little  and  so  late? 
RL  Clifford. 

25  Deben  Drive, 

Sudbury,  Suffolk  CO10  6QH. 

RICHARD  Branson  states 
that  updated  train  travel 
will  remain  at  current  prices. 
He  fails  to  consider  the  people 
for  whom  train,  travel  Is  al- 
ready completely  unafforda- 
ble. The  new  train  operators 
should  consider  the  option  of 
a third  class  for  people  who 
do  not  wish  for  the  comforts 
of  air  travel  on  trains,  and 
who  are  merely  frying  to 
cross  the  country  as  cheaply 
as  possible. 

Angela  Hunter. 

Tour  House, 

Botton  Village, 

Dfinby.  Whitby  Y021 2NJ. 

RICHARD  Branson  says 
Virgin’s  new  fast  trains 
will  include  at-seat  television. 
Please,  no!  Train  journeys  are 
usually  a chance  for  a quiet 
read,  and  1 wouldn’t  want  to 
spend  my  entire  Journey 
locked  in  the  toilet  cubicle  to 
avoid  the  din. 

Judith  Sawyer. 

Flati, 

249  Southlands  Road, 

Bromley,  Kent  BRl  2EG. 


CHESHIRE;  The  young  ^ 
was  crouched  over  camera 

yiew-flnder.  When  he  realised 

* by>  he  ta»ked  up 
and.  with  the  sweep  of  an  arm. 

JrSS't?  QJlscene  ^ Was 

trTfeg  to  capture  on  film.  We 
J5*  Jj  n016  ?estern  woods 

and  the  floor-show  was  suec- 
carpet  of  Stou?8! 
blue,  yellow,  red  and  white  — 

toma  at 

sion  of  bluebells  and  yellow 
arehangri,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  red  campion,  set 
aehtost  ahackdrop  of  the  pure 
white,  star-shaped -floweracf 
ransoms,  the  wild  garlic 
which : covered  the  gently  slop! 
Ing  side  oF  toe  vaQey.  ^ 
After  a lengthy  discussion 
on  toe  motives  of  those  plan. 
JJJJJL developers  who 
destroy  such  sites  of 
JJS™1  beauty  to  build  more 
motorways,  bypasses  and  run- 


ways, Ileft  fi 
beaded  town 
woods.  Ever 
off  the  path 
way  throug 
bushes  Into 
that  ran  tic 

Here  I added 
my  list  — i 
orchids  wen 
was  a sma 
threatened  b 
and  in  receti 
tav*  gradu; 
this  year  1 
three  splkea 
gema  of  thei 

was  a strikl 
toa  bluebeit 
they  were  j 
base  of  each 
rosette  of  se 
teavea.  whlcl 
faces  heavily 


kg.  took 
take  a 
enough, ! 
deserved 
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MatBiewN 

FRESH  iVom  their  tri- 
umPh  on  Have  I Got 
News  For  You,  Chrls- 
NcU  Hamilton  con- 
“©torawphoBis 
■°to  ww  first  couple  of 

showbi2  with  news  of  an- 
otter  engagement,  in  June, 
cameras  from  Carlton  TVs 
cookery  show-  Can’t  Stand 
The  Heat,  which  puts  "suc- 
««»"  to  the  kitchen. 
S1”  ■»  totoe  Old  Rectory. 
Nether  Alderley.  to  film 
them  playing  at  being 
Fanny  and  Johnny.  The 
Mummies  will  cook  Pate 
iHurgarite.  a dish  of  spin- 
ach, anchovies  and  bard- 
boiled  eggs  (and  shavings, 
no  doubt,  of  broken  glass) 
which  Mrs  Thatcher 
apparently  loved  when  she 
Xr  .1^  lkelr  gracious  home. 
Students  of  the  couple's  res- 
taurant chits  at  the  Paris 
Kltz  will  be  pleased  to  note 
this  preference  for  simple 
cooking,  while  news  that 
the  combined  fee  is  under 
£1 00  is  an  eye-opener. 
Meanwhile,  TV  experts 
wonder  how  long  before  the 
Ham  nil  es  are  invited  to 
stand  in  for  Richard  and 
Judy  . . . and  from  there 
make  the  short  hop  to  a 
series  of  their  own?  May  the 
Lord  have  mercy. 


DIARY  forecaster 
Steptoe  has  been 
forced  to  postpone 
making  bis  predictions 
about  the  Tory  leadership. 
The  dog,  widely  regarded  as 
western  Europe's  top  ca- 
nine soothsayer,  was  tend- 
ing towards  Peter  Lilley 
until  it  emerged  that  Sir 
Tim  Bell,  chieftoilet 
spokesman  for  Lord 
Andrew  Lloyd-Webber,  has 
attached  himself  to  the  Lil- 
ley team. 


|EANWHiLE.the 
; would-be  assassin  of 
I another  leadership 
contender  Is  more  popular 
than  ever.  Richard  Heller, 
leader  of  the  Penal  League 
For  Howard  Reform — 
an  organisation  dedicated 
to  destroying  my  sniffy 
friend's  career — has  writ- 
ten to  Ann  Widdecombe. 
"The  League  noted  the  fre- 
quency with  which  Michael 
Howard  left  you  to  make  un- 
popular statements  to  the 
Commons  or  media,"  writes 
Heller,  a Mastermind  run- 
ner-up. “which  makes  a 
mockery  of  his  current 
promise  to  lead  the  Conser- 
vatives from  the  front.”  He 
has  also  written  to  Ken 
Clarke,  offering  the 
League’s  sevices  In  thwart- 
ing Howard's  crack  at  the . 
leadership  bid.  Neither  has 
replied  yet,  he  admits,  but 
It’s  early  days. 


A POSITIVE  sighting 
has  ended  alarm  over 
tbe  whereabouts  of 
Ooftr  \V  egg- Prosser.  Oofy 
was  seen  on  Saturday  with 
Mandy  Mandelson  in  a 
t rendy  Nottlng  Hill  florist. 
When  her  husband  involun- 
tarily shouted  out  "Mandy 
alert!  Mandy  alert!”,  our  in- 
fortmml  reports  that  the 
Minister  made  no  response, 
continuing  instead  to  pur- 
chase some  pastel  tulips. 
Oofy.  whom  she  describes 
as  "like  a younger  Alan 
Bennett'’ stood  by  silently 
when  Mandy  began  peering 
closely  Into  the  pram  con- 
taining her  new-born. 
Aware  nf  his  fabled  rapport 
with  small  children,  the  in- 
formant wns  thrilled  until 
she  realised  Mandy  was 
st  rut  lnUluR  not  her  baby 
da lighter,  but  the  headline 
on  the  Irish  Times  (“Blair 
Meetings  Raise  Hopes  For 
Early  progress  In  The 
North”)  nestling  in  the 
pram  beside  her.  

Anyone  looking  for 

hints  us  to  whether  or 
not  labour  plans  to 
privatise  the  Post  Office 
may  be  Intrigued  by  a story' 
about  Ed  Bails.  Cordon 
Brown's  chief  economic  ad- 
viser. A fe  w months  ago. 
when  the  subject  of  rail  pri- 
vatisation was  raised  at  a 
meeting  of  his  ward  in 

Hackney,  oast  London.  Mr 
Balls  swiftly  steered  the 
discussion  to  the  Post 
Office.  He  had  gone  to  his 
local  sorting  office  for  a par- 
cel. he  said,  and  when  he 
asked  to  buy  some  stamps, 
was  told  that  they  had  run 

out  days  before.  That,  lie 

said,  would  never  happen  in 
a private  company. 

MOTHER  enemy  of 
Post  Office  incompe- 
tence. we  suspect,  is  a 

Sunday  Ttnws  sub-editor 

who  spent  many  years 
researching  and  writing  an 
aut  horattve  book  milled 
The  History  Of  The  Royal 
Mail.  The  nameless  snb  is 
not  believed  to  have  sa- 
vuurvd  the  irony  when  ills 
only  copy  of  the  manuscript 
got  Jost  In  the  post. 
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No  such  thing  as  an 
ethical  free  ride 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


R 


OBIN  Cook's  prede- 
cessors as  Foreign 
Secretary,  like  panto- 
mime dames,  each 
produced  a catchline  to  mark 
their  presence  on  the  stage. 
Both  phrases  had  their  comic 
aspect.  Douglas  Hurd  kept  on 
saying  that  Britain  "punched 
above  our  weight".  Malcolm 
Riikind,  uniquely  in  the  an- 
nals. pronounced  that  we 
should  be  ready  “to  accept  a 
loss  of  influence”  because 
this  might  be  the  way  to  pro- 
tect our  interests:  such  was 
the  depth  to  which  Tory  Euro- 
phobia  sank  h im. 

Robin  Cook  yesterday 
stated  that  his  mission  is  to 
make  Britain  “a  force  for 
good  in  the  world”.  Is  this  any 
more  meaningful  than  what 
went  before? 

Mr  Cook's  mission  state- 
ment is  arresting  in  several 
wavs.  For  one  thing,  it  doesn't 
start  by  waving  the  Union 
Jack.  That  comes  second  in 
the  list  of  goals,  after  interna- 
tional security.  Moreover,  the 
flag,  when  hoisted,  is  deemed 
to  follow  trade,  not  vice  versa. 
Exports  and  jobs  are  here  de- 
fined as  the  domestic  purpose 
of  British  foreign  policy. 


rather  than  an  airy-fairy 
claim  for  British  diplomatic 
superiority. 

Most  striking  of  all,  the  en- 
vironment is  raised  by  this 
Foreign  Secretary  to  a higher 
place  in  the  pec  king-order 
than  it  has  ever  occupied. 
Even  so,  to  be  a force  for  good, 
what  Cook  calls  “the  ethical 
dimension”  is  what  matters. 
Advancing  human  rights  will 
be  “at  the  heart  of  our  foreign 
policy.”  he  said.  How  can  he 
deliver  on  this  promise? 

Not  long  after  Douglas 
Hurd  got  the  job,  he  said 
something  similar.  Tory  for- 
eign policy  included  the 
pledge  to  keep  a close  eye  on 
political  reform  as  a pre-con- 
dition of  British  aid.  While 
rewarding  democratic  gov- 
ernments. Hurd  wrote,  "we 
should  penalise  particularly 
bad  cases  of  repression  and 
abuse  of  human  rights". 

Before  Cook's  ethical  di- 
mension came  what  Hurd 
called  "the  moral  impera- 
tive”. It  didn't  last  long.  As 
the  years  passed,  Hurd  be- 
came a cold-eyed  Metternich, 
explicitly  dubious  about  the 
human-rights  dimension,  fa- 
tigued. if  not  enraged,  by 
moral  imperatives,  who  fin- 
ished up  being  judged  by  the 
High  Court  to  have  Illicitly 
fused  aid  and  arms-sales  in 
the  case  of  the  Pergau  Dam. 

But  Hurd  wasn't  a bad  man. 
Although  a self-confident  ca- 
suist, he  always  acted  in  the 
British  interest,  as  he  saw  it. 
Robin  Cook,  on  becoming  his 
shadow,  quite  properly  at- 
tacked him,  yet  the  issues 
aren’t  going  to  be  any  easier 


for  a Cook  than  they  were  for 
a Hurd,  even  though  these 
two  substantial  politicians  ap- 
pear to  start  with  different 
prejudices,  as  has  already 
been  shown  by  Labour's  en- 
thusiastic move  to  get  a 
Europe-wide  ban  on  the  mak- 
ing and  selling  of  land-mines. 

Consider  just  two  of  the 
problems.  First  arms-sales, 
one  of  Britain’s  biggest  export 
categories  and  a massive  job- 
provider.  Plainly,  by  the  Cook 
test,  all  customers  for  British 
arms  should  pass  a human- 
rights  threshold,  encompass- 
ing not  only  democracy  but 
freedom  from  repression. 
Many  buyers  — Saudi  Arabia, 
Indonesia  — do  not  survive 
even  mild  scrutiny  of  these 
matters. 

Indonesia  is  the  instantly 
topical  case:  a purchaser 
which  pretends  the  aircraft 
we  sell  it  have  no  role  in  in- 
ternal repression,  and  has 
hitherto  basked  in  the  indif- 
ference of  an  amoral  govern- 
ment towards  rigorously  test- 
ing the  truth  or  falsity  of  that 
claim. 

The  policy  document  Cook 
produced  Tor  the  1996  party 
conference  painted  the  pic- 
ture welL  "While  the  Conser- 
vative Overseas  Aid  minister 
has  regularly  toured  the  de- 
veloping world  calling  on 
poor  countries  to  reduce  their 
expenditure  on  arms  .... 
Conservative  Defence  minis- 
ters have  been  pressing  those 
self-same  countries  to  pur- 
chase British  weapons  irre- 
spective of  their  record  on  de- 
mocracy and  human  rights." 

How  can  that  contradiction 


be  effaced,  other  than  by  mod- 
ifying the  second  goal  defined 
in  yesterday’s  mission  state- 
ment. which  is  “to  promote 
British  exports  and  boost 
British  jobs"? 

Secondly,  take  China, 
which  openly  despises  UN  at- 
tempts to  make  it  commit  it- 
self to  a global  human-rights 
standard.  Treating  China  as  a 
pawn  between  the  macho 
rivalries  of  Bill  Clinton  and 
Newt  Gingrich,  Washington, 
which  is  the  most  important 
player,  has  no  coherent  pol- 
icy. How  can  Britain  supply  a 
better  one? 

The  largest  obligation, 
which  this  country  alone 
could  satisfy,  would  be  to 
offer  passports  to  all  Hong 
Kongers  who  wanted  them.  A 
true  human-rights  priority 
requires  that  much,  even  at 
this  late  stage,  of  Foreign  Sec- 
retary Cook.  But  below  this 
fanciful  possibility,  the  trad- 


Offer  passports  to 
all  Hong  Kongers 
who  want  them  — 
a true  human- 
rights  priority 


ing  relationship  itself  is  un- 
likely to  evoke  from  Labour 
any  more  principled  a policy 
than  from  the  Tories.  And,  ar- 
guably, why  should  it?  If  eco- 
nomic growth  is  an  instru- 
ment of  political  liberation,  as 
it  edges  towards  being  in 
China,  how  would  boycotts 
and  belligerence  advance  the 
raiisp  of  human  rights? 

These  are  hard  questions. 
Aid  and  trade  with  some  of 
the  authoritarian  tiger  econo- 
mies of  east  and  south  Asia 
pose  others.  The  Saudi  ques- 
tion, both  at  home  and 
abroad,  raises  many  issues 
for  a "moral"  government, 
whether  about  arms-sales  or 
the  sheltering  of  anti-regime 
Islamic  extremists  in  London. 
Mr  Cook  will  require  all  his 
subtlety  to  find  half-way 
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proper  answers  that  accord 
with  his  statement  of  aims. 
But  two  strands  are  already 
suggestive. 

The  first  Is  openness.  What 
ran  through  the  Scott  Report 
on  anns-to-Iraq.  and  the  Per- 
gau Dam  scandal,  and  much 
else  that’s  come  to  light  in 
this  field,  is  the  secrecy  with 
which,  it  is  widely  claimed, 
the  arms  trade  must  be  con- 
ducted. Post-Scott  some  mod- 
est changes  in  accountability 
were  proposed  but  by  the 
Cook  test  the  secrecy  level 
would  still  be  indefensible. 

Whether  Indonesia  meets 
the  requirements  for  arms- 
sales  is  a matter  worthy  of 
public  argument  before,  not 
after,  contracts  are  signed. 
The  invariable  demands  from 
purchasers  that  all  deals 
should  be  confidential  are  not 
compatible  with  the  kind  of 
accountability  that  gives  Brit- 
ain some  chance  of  being  a 
model  force  for  good  in  the 
world. 

Opening  up  these  matters 
would  be  commercially  risky. 
Some  sales  would  be  lost.  But 
if  Mr  Cook's  words  yesterday, 
and  his  numerous  commit- 
ments to  higher  standards 
than  the  Tories  during  the 
Scott  debates,  mean  anything, 
they  accept  that  danger. 
There's  no  such  thing  as  an 
ethical  free  ride.  When  the 
choice  lies  between  principles 
and  jobs.  Mr  Cook  will  need 
to  be  encouraged  not  to  be- 
tray his  principles. 

That  points  to  the  other 
consequence  of  his  mission 
statement  He  will  be  held  to 
the  kind  of  pledge  which,  else- 
where on  its  agenda,  the  Blair 
government  has  been  carefUl 
not  to  give;  visible,  ambitious, 
demanding. 

This  is  the  biggest  difference 
between  past  and  present. 
When  Douglas  Hurd  talked 
about  ponal icing  human  rights 
abuses,  his  constituency  was 
never  likely  to  pressure  him  to 
deliver.  Nobody  expected  very 
much.  In  Cook's  case,  both  the 
man  and  the  party  demand 
more.  In  1997,  “ethical  dimen- 
sion” is  not  a pantomime 
performance. 


The  brain  done  better 

Humans  should  be  proud  of  our  boy  Kasparov,  says  Bill  O’Neill,  though  he  lost  his 
chess  tournament  to  IBM’s  Deep  Blue  computer  and  the  industry’s  heavyweights 
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TS  late  afternoon  in 
the  Guardian's  news- 
room. and  reporters 
are  hammering  away 
at  their  keyboards  with 
increasing  intensity. 
Phone  calls  are  answered 
abruptly  and  coffee  is  sipped 
without  eyes  leaving  screens. 
Then  just  as  an  end  seems  in 
sight  and  stories  look  set  to 
hit  deadlines  for  the  paper's 
first  edition,  the  computer 
network  crashes. 

Screens  freeze  and  prose 
that  hasn't  been  saved  to  the 
hard  disr  is  lost  forever. 
Desks  are  thumped  ;ts  intel- 
lectual springs  uncoil.  The 
frustration  is  immense. 
Whether  computers  have 
brains  may  be  debatable;  they 
certainly  have  no  hearts. 

At  least  that  was  clear  at 
the  weekend,  you  might 
think,  when  the  world's  great- 
est-over chessplayer  was 
finally  defeated  by  a com- 
puter. a big  computer,  hut  a 
computer  nonetheless.  Ka- 
sparov was  left  spent  and  mis- 
erable; Deep  Blue,  all  silicon 
chii>s  and  cooling  circuits, 
remained  triumphantly  mute. 

But  if  we  are  now  on  the 
threshold  of  creating  a think- 
iitj:  machine,  an  artificial  de- 
vice capable  of  thwarting  the 
most  powerful  brains  in 
human  history,  how  come  we 
are  still  frustrated  so  regu- 
larly by  the  computer's  dumb- 
ness? You  would  think  that  if 
IBM  can  design,  build  and 
nurture  such  an  impressive 
artifice  ns  Deep  Blue,  we 
rould  at  least  expect  to  work 
with  more  reliable  machines 
in  our  everyday  lives. 

Kasparov,  of  course,  has  no 
doubts  that  he  was  cheated  of 
the  crown  and  that  the  pros- 
pect of  a thinking  computer 
is  as  far  off  as  it  ever  was.  He 
maintains  that  Deep  Blue's 
minders,  some  of  the  most 
heavyweight  computer  scien- 


tists in  the  business,  broke 
rules  by  tinkering  with  their 
machine's  software  between 
matches  in  the  six-game 
series.  He  has  a point. 

While  tennis  players,  for 
instance,  may  modify  their 
game  during  a match  to  take 
account  of  an  opponent’s 
strengths  or  weaknesses, 
they  don't  screw  on  a new 
arm  or  bolt  on  leg  extensions 
to  give  themselves  an  extra 
powerful  serve  or  topspin. 


However,  the  fact  that  Ka- 
sparov dares  to  insist  that  he 
could  easily  defeat  Deep  Blue 
under  strict  tournament  con- 
ditions says  one  thing  un- 
equivocally: computers  have 
made  extraordinary  strides 
even  by  the  standards  cf  an 
industry  in  which  processing 
power  doubles  every  two 
years. 

Computers  may  never 
think,  as  we  understand  die 
term;  but  is  that  relevant?  On 


the  basis  of  Deep  Blue's  per- 
formance last  year  and  this, 
we  can  expect  much  more 
impressive  machines  next 
year,  and  the  year  after,  and 
the  year  after  that.  Silicon's 
days  as  the  ideal  micropro- 
cessing substrate  are  already 
numbered  as  the  size  of  indi- 
vidual processors  continues 
to  shrink.  Other  materials, 
including  natural  biochemi- 
cal systems,  promise  a much 
denser  concentration  of  pro- 


cessing power.  Subsequent 
generations  of  Deep  Blue  may 
not  differ  in  physical  size,  but 
they  will  be  supremely  fester 
operators.  They  will  also  cost 
many  more  millions  to  create 
than  this  year’s  Deep  Blue, 
but  that  will  be  of  little  con 
cero  to  IBM,  which,  after 
years  of  corporate  difficulties, 
scored  a major  public-rela- 
tions coup  with  the  victory. 

Under  such  circumstances, 
we  should  be  proud  of  our 
representative  in  last  week's 
contest  He  was  feeing  more 
that  the  most  souped-up  com- 
puter ever;  he  was  taking  on 
an  industry’s  corporate  icon. 
And  the  boy  done  well. 

As  Kasparov  sweated, 
IBM’s  boss  Lou  Gerstner 
joined  a top  line-up  of  chief 
executives  in  the  computer 
Industry  at  the  corporate 
campus  of  Bill  Gates,  the  boss 
of  Microsoft  and  the  wealthi- 
est person  in  the  US.  It  was  a 
"light  diversion"  in  the  words 
of  one  attendee,  but  one  at 
which  the  underlying  mood 
was  of  concern  for  the  future 
direction  of  computing. 

About  one  in  three  homes 
in  the  US  has  a personal  com- 
puter. compared  with  about 
one  in  20  in  the  UK,  and  the 
ratio  in  the  US  is  static.  One 
by  one,  industry  chiefe  are 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  computer  is  too  cumber- 
some to  use  to  attract  signifi- 
cantly more  sales. 

The  solution  is  a simpler 
device,  something  that  is  as 
easy  to  use  as  the  telephone 
or  the  television.  Such  a ma- 
chine would  need  huge  pro- 
cessing power  at  some  point 
in  its  network.  The  network 
would  have  to  be  reliable,  of 
course;  but  if  that  means  Ka- 
sparov losing  more  matches, 
then ... 


Give  them  a proper  job  not  welfare 

Patricia  Hewitt  offers  the  Chancellor  advice  in  the  new  fight  against  dependency 


LABOUR'S  manifesto 
pledges  a radical  Wel- 
fare to  Work  pro- 
gramme: new  opportunities 
for  250.000  under-25s,  a tax 
rebate  to  employers  taking 
on  others  unemployed  for 
more  than  two  years  and 
employment  advice  for  lone 
parents.  At  this  stage,  some 
particular  Issues  need  ur- 
gent attention. 

I First,  there  Is  no  need  for 
Labour  to  accept  old  Con- 
wrvHtivc  definitions  of  the 
unemployed.  After  years  of 
manipulation  of  figures, 
there  is  not  much  connec- 
tion between  those  regis- 
tered as  unemployed  and 
people  actually  out  of  work. 
As  a 28-yeai'Old  man  told 
mo:  "I've  been  on  so  many 
schemes  and  temporary 
jobs.  I’ve  only  been  ‘unem- 
ployed' for  three  months. 
Bui  I’ve  not  had  a proper 
tab  since  1 left  school. 

The  register  docs  flat  only 
exclude  younger  people  In 
and  out  of  second-rate  train- 


ing schemes  and  casual 
jobs.  Lone  mothers,  the 
partners  of  unemployed 
men  and  those  on  family 
credit,  and  people  with  ill- 
ness or  disability,  don’t 
count  as  unemployed,  but 
ail  live  off  benefit,  and 
many  want  work. 

Rather  than  re-define  un- 
employment yet  again  (it- 
self a vexed  political  and 
statistical  question),  the 
Government  should  take  a 
different  view  of  who  quali- 
fies for  the  programme. 
Within  Labour's  proposed 
budget  and  time-limits  (six 
months  out  of  work  for  the 
under-25s.  two  years  for 
others),  why  shouldn’t  Wel- 
fare to  Work  embrace  any- 
one now  on  welfare  who  is 
able  to  work?  A 23-year-old 
lone  mother  enabled  to  take 
a job  is  just  as  much  a suc- 
cess as  a 23-year-old  single 
man.  The  programme 
should  reflect  these  reali- 
ties. not  artificial  (and  gen- 
der-biased) categories. 


The  proposed  rebate  to 
employers  will  help  some 
claimants  to  move  straight 
into  the  private  sector.  But 
two  of  the  four  options  for 
the  onder-25s  involve  vol- 
untary organisations. 
Under  the  umbrella  of  the 
Environmental  Taskforce, 
voluntary  agencies  could 
offer  simple  energy-effi- 
ciency schemes,  landscap- 
ing and  waste  re-nse  centres 
— good  for  young  people 
and.  for  the  quality  of  life. 

But  “win-win"  thinking 
need  not  be  confined  to  the 
environment.  During  the 
campaign,  Gordon  Brown 
spoke  of  “partnership  pro- 
jects” employing  local 
people  to  deliver  local  ser- 
vices. Here  is  the  key  not 
only  to  changing  individual 
lives,  but  to  transforming 
the  communities  where  so 
many  people  without  work 
live.  North  Braunstone  to 
my  constituency  is  one  such 
estate,  where  one  in  four 
working-age  men  is  offi- 


cially unemployed,  and  a 
far  higher  proportion  of 
men  and  women  are  with- 
out work.  At  Braunstone 
Resource  Centre  is  a small 
creche,  due  to  close  in  June 
through  budget  cuts.  The 
same  fete  awaits  a play- 
group on  another  low-in- 
come  Leicester  estate. 
Stocking  Farm.  The  clo- 
sures are  not  the  feult  of  the 
new  city  council,  trying  to 
preserve  its  schools  budget. 
But  they  are  economic  and 

social  madness.  With  small 
investments,  groups  like 
these  can  deliver  good  qual- 
ity care  and  education  for 
the  children;  training  for 
women  (and,  with  the  right 
encouragement,  men)  to 
qualify  as  child-care  work- 
ers; and  a service  which  en- 
ables parents  to  take  a regu- 
lar job. 

Labour  could  also  experi- 
ment with  community  jobs 
services,  training  the  previ- 
ously unemployed  to  help 
others  make  the  change.  In- 


Bill  O'Neill  edits  the 
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formation  and  communica- 
tion technologies  open  up 
other  possibilities.  Since 
work  can  he  done  anywhere 
at  the  end  of  a phone  line, 
why  not  create  a Welfare  to 
Work  equivalent  of  Gordon 
Brown’s  University  for  In- 
dustry? A group  such  as 
Manpower  could  employ 
people  previously  on  benefit 
for  screen-based  training 
and  work. 

By  bringing  together  Em- 
ployment and  Education. 
Social  Security,  Environ- 
ment, Scotland  and  Wales 
with  the  Treasury.  Brown 
has  Initiated  the  joined-up 
policy  thinking  needed  to 
transform  the  welfare  state 
into  a “Welfare  to  Work 

state”.  He  can  do  here  what 
he  has  done  with  his  Bank 
of  England  coup  — set  a 
clear  goal  from  govern- 
ment, while  empowering 
those  best  placed  to  deliver 
to  do  so.  Welfare  to  Work 
will  only  succeed  if  the  top- 
down  power  of  government 
is  used  to  release  the  bot- 
tom-up power  of  the  people- 


George  Monbiot 


O one  listening  to  the 
Today  programme  yes- 
terday could  have  been 
left  in  any  doubt  that  the 
Iranian  government  is  as 
cruel  and  arrogant  as  we’ve 
always  been  led  to  believe, 
placing  human  welfare  way 
below  national  pride. 

The  International  Rescue 
Corps  (IRC),  a British  charity, 
had  been  preparing  to  send  a 
special  search-and-rescue 
team  to  eastern  Iran  to  hunt 
for  people  buried  by  Satur- 
day’s earthquake.  Just  as  it 
was  about  to  set  off,  the  em- 
bassy informed  the  Corps  that 
its  services  would  not  be 
required,  and  its  visas  had 
been  stopped.  An  IRC  spokes- 
man told  tbe  programme  of 
his  intense  frustration,  as  he 
and  his  colleagues  kicked 
tbeir  heels  while  people 
slowly  died. 

So  why  is  Iran  turning  its 
rescuers  away?  Is  it.  like 
North  Korea,  refusing  to  ac- 
cept that  it  can't  cope,  that  it 
has  no  option  but  to  beg  its 
sworn  enemies  for  assis- 
tance? Or  does  it  know  some- 
thing that  the  Today  pro- 
gramme doesn't?  I can't  help 
wondering  whether  it  might 
not  be  experience,  rather 
than  arrogance,  which  leads 
the  government  to  believe 
that  there's  no  such  thing  as  a 
free  lunch,  even  when  it  is 
handed  out  by  charities. 

Almost  every  recent  disas- 
ter in  the  developing  world 
has  been  followed  by  a second 
plague:  a swarm  at  under- 
qualified  relief  agencies  pro- 
pelled into  action  by  tbeir 
fund-raising  departments.  As 
donations  shrink  and  compe- 
tition between  our  myriad 
charities  intensifies,  more 
and  more  feel  driven  to  attend 
the  high-profile  calamities, 
even  when  they  know  that 
there  is  little  they  can  do  to 
help. 

This  response  may  bring 
the  money  rolling  in,  but  it 
does  nothing  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  relief  workers.  In 
Rwanda,  three  years  after  the 
first  emergency,  there  is  still 
deep  resentment  towards  the 
young  and  inexperienced 
westerners  who  rode  to  the 
rescue  in  their  new  4-by-ts. 
tried  out  a host  of  untested 
theories,  then  departed  as 
soon  as  the  film  crews  left. 

Conversely,  some  of  the 
workers  who  were  sent  to  So- 
malia still  mutter  bitterly 
about  risking  their  lives  to 
rescue  their  PR  departments. 
The  charities  which  are 
capable  of  responding  prop- 
erly can  only  watch  aghast  as 
their  credibility  is  wrecked  by 
people  who  haven’t  the  faint- 
est idea  what  they're  doing. 


None  of  this  is  to  suggest,  of 
course,  that  tbe  International 
Rescue  Corps  is  a cynical  or 
incompetent  ambulance 
chaser  — on  the  contrary,  its 
staff  are  both  dedicated  and 
highly  skilled.  But  It  is  signif- 
icant that  its  offer  of  help  was 
not,  according  to  our  govern- 
ment's Department  for  Inter- 
national Development,  "part 
of  a co-ordinated  response". 
Co-ordination  is  what  makes 
the  difference  between 
effective  and  merely  spectacu- 
lar disaster  relief 

.After  the  1990  earthquake, 
the  IRC  was.  with  the  belp  of 
some  international  pressure, 
allowed  into  Iran.  After  seven 
days,  during  which  it  found 
no  survivors,  it  returned 
home.  Since  then  it  has  never 
been  back,  nor  has  it  once 
approached  the  Iranian  au- 
thorities. If.  as  it  claims,  the 
Iranians  do  not  have  the  ex- 
pertise to  cope  with  the  new 
disaster,  then  this  surely 
reflects  upon  itself.  Why 
should  it  expect  to  be  allowed 
to  move  in  when  it  pleases, 
when  it  has  done  nothing  to 
help  secure  Iran's  own 
capacity  to  respond? 

In  feet.  Iran's  search-and- 
rescue  efforts  seem  to  be 
working  rather  well.  The  gov- 
ernment knows  what  it  needs 
and  who  to  ask.  Foreign  mir- 
acle workers  might  make  the 
odd  remarkable  discovery  — 
a child  still  Living  after  a 
fortnight  underground,  for 
example  — but  the  40.000 
without  homes,  food,  blankets 
and  water  need  not  miracles, 
but  more  mundane,  less  news- 
worthy. assistance. 

Oxfam's  approach  is  salu- 
tary: instead  of  rolling  into 
the  country  in  its  own  name, 
it  is  quietly  channelling  its 
assistance  through  the  Iran- 
ian Red  Crescent,  which  is 
known  and  trusted  by  both 
the  authorities  and  local 
people.  Discretion,  after  all,  is 
surely  what  giving  is  ail 
about. 
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RAN  has  other  reasons  to 
be  suspicious  of  interna- 
tional assistance.  Every  di- 
saster in  the  Third  World  at- 
tracts a fleet  of  Trojan  trucks. 
American  famine  relief  ar- 
rives in  sacks  printed  with 
the  stars  and  stripes  and  USA 
Wheat  writ  so  large  that  even 
the  dying  are  left  in  no  doubt 
that  God  is  an  American.  In 
Rwanda,  Protestant  evange- 
lists offered  food  relief  only  to 
those  who  agreed  to  be  bap- 
tised, and  gave  away  a Bible 
with  every  sack  of  grain. 

Many  First  World  nations 
see  disaster  relief  as  a cheap 
and  easy  means  of  gaining 
diplomatic  credit,  which 
swiftly  translates  into  lucra- 
tive re-development  contracts 
when  the  crisis  has  passed. 

We  call  for  humility  from 
governments  whose  countries 
are  gripped  by  disaster,  but 
they  surely  have  just  as  much 
right  to  call  for  humility  from 
us.  We  will  never  meet  their 
people's  needs  until  we  disre- 
gard our  own.  The  surest  test 
of  an  agency's  effectiveness  is 
not  that  it  sustains  itself  but 
that  it  makes  itself  redundant. 
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Chien-Shiung  Wu 


Breaking  down 


the  laws  of  parity 


PROFESSOR  Chien- 
Shiung  Wu.  who 
has  died  aged  83. 
was  a physicist 
whose  brilliance 
carried  her  from  obscurity  in 
Qima  during  the  early  thir- 
ties to  fanig  in  the  United 
States  during  and  after  the 
second  world  war.  As  a post- 
doctoral physicist  speaking 
idiosyncratic  English  but  with 
a unique  knowledge  of  gas- 
eous fission  products,  she  was 
called  in  by  the  great  Enrico 
Fermi  when,  in  1942.  an  ex- 
perimental reactor  began  to 
run  down  within  weeks  of  go- 
ing critical.  She  quickly  and 
correctly  diagnosed  poisoning 
by  the  rare  gas  xenon,  pro- 
duced in  die  fission  process. 

Her  first  major  scientific 
achievement,  however,  came  a 
decade  later  when,  she 
showed,  through  meticulous 
experiment,  that  the  “natural” 
physical  laws  of  conservation 
of  symmetry  and  parity 
(equal-handedness),  which 
had  been  accepted  In  theories 
of  nuclear  physics  since  die 
twenties,  are  violated  In  the 
process  of  beta  decay  — the 
form  of  radioactivity  in  which 
an  energetic  electron  is  emit- 
ted from  an  atom. 

According  to  theory,  elec- 
trons should  have  been  emit- 
ted in  equal  numbers  in  all  di- 
rections. Through  new 
techniques  for  lining  up 
atomic  spin  in  ultra-cold  ex- 1 
pertinents,  she  showed  that 
electrons  are  emitted  in  a pre- ! 
ferred  direction,  a finding 
which  4»harigngi»ri  ideas  then 
central  to  science.  With  this 
she  mw*  within  a whisker  of 
sharing  the  1967  Nobel  Prize 
with  her  fellow  countrymen 
Lee  and  Yang,  with  whom  she 
has  discussed  proof  of  parity 
and  who  afterwards,  through 
the  mathemaH«ii  analysis  of 
an  entirely  different  process  of 
decay  — that  of  the  recently 
discovered  strange  particle, 
the  K-meson  — also  proved 
that  the  law  of  conservation  of 
parity  can  be  violated. 

Many  scientists  felt  that 
Wu’s  contribution  had  -been 
played  down,  although  she 
herself  neither  critical  nor 
bitter,  explained  publicly  that 
the  award  had  been  made' 


strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
Nobel  rules.  Privately,  how- 
ever, she  may  well  have  felt 
slighted,  an  experience  that 
would  have  reinforced  her 
conviction  that  women  are 
undervalued  in  science.  AS 
her  first  scientific  papers  had 
been  published  under  'the 
name  C S Wu  because  she  felt 
that  this  would  improve  her 
chances  of  publication:  in 
China,  as  in  the  West  physics  i 
was  a male  dominated 

activity. 

She  grew  up  as  a passionate 
nationalist  In  the  China  led  by 
General  Cbiang  Eal-shek, 
where  tradition  allowed  few 
women  into  the  highest  levels 
of  scientific  education.  As  a 
student  protected  by  outstand- 
ing gifts  she  was  almost  self- 
selected  as  an  activist  hi  the 
1930s,  when  protest  was  haz- 
ardous, she  lead  a silent  stu- 
dent maiyh  to  the  g of 


dress,  led  to  the  affectionate 
nickname  of  the  Dragon  Lady. 
Although  now  almost  forgot- 
ten, tills  was  also  a beautiful 
but  sinister  American  comic- 
strip  character  of  the  forties 
and  fifties  based  on  the  public 
iwagp  of  Chiang  Kai-shek’s 
wiagiofoyial  wife.  AS  an  '"mg* 
of  C S Wu  tills  was,  in  fact,  a 
long  way  from  the  truth.  Al- 
though Wu  drove  herself  to 
the  limits  and  expected  her 
students  colleagues  to  do 
the  same,  she  was  deeply 
humane  and  possessed  a sen- 
sitive social  conscience.  She 
was,  however,  powerfully 
driven  both  by  her  own  inner 
fire  as  an  investigative  scien- 
tist and  her  belief  that,  to  bold 
her  position  as  a 
academic  in  America,  she  bad 
to  be  seen  to  be  bettertban  her 
American  male  colleagues. 

During  tfop  late  thirties  in 
the  US,  when  she  was  first  at 


On  the  continuing  dominance  of  men 
in  mathematics  and  physics  she  said: 
‘It  seems  most  unlikely  that  molecular 
structures  or  mathematical  symbols 
have  a sexual  preference1 


Chiang  Kai-shek’s  own  court- 
yard, begging  him  to  take 
action  to  prevent  invasion  by 
the  Japanese.  It  was  inevitable 
that  the  pressures  which 
shaped  her  into  one  of  the 
most  powerful  experimental 
scientists  of  the  century  would 
aigr>  create  a lifelong  feminist. 

Wu’s  career  has  echoes  of 
Marie  Curie.  Her  life’s  work 
was  concerned  primarily  with 
uranium  fission  and  radia- 
tion: to  carry  her  science  for- 
ward she  had  to  go  abroad, 
where  she  worked  obsessively 
and  achieved  international 
fame;  and,  while  abroad,  aha 
married  a fellow  physicist, 
abandoning  all  thoughts  of 
returning  home.  Wu  was . 
strikingly  good  looking,  al- 1 
thnngh  same  students  com- 
plained that  she  could  be 
fierce.  These  characteristics, ; 
coupled  with  her  custom  of 
wearing  elegant  oriental 


Berkeley  under  Emilio  Segre 
and  Ernest  O Lawrence  carry- 
ing ocrt  doctoral  and,  from 
1940,  post-doctoral  studies  of 
the  inert  gases  created  daring 
the  process  of  nuclear  fisrioc. 
leading  physicists  came  to 
know  of  her  as  the  "brilliant 
Miss  Wa.”  In  her  group, 

mu  inly  young  and  malt*  clip 

was  also  known  as  the  Belle  of 
Berkeley.  But  the  cool  Miss 
Wu  was  already  deeply  in- 
volved with  another  Chinese 


Shysics  student,  Yoang  Chia- 
u,  to  whom  riie  bad  been  in- 
troduced through  famtiy  chan- 
nels when  she  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  in  1936. 

Yuan,  the  grandson  of  Yuan 
Shfltal  — a famous  general  at 
the  end  of  the  Manchu  Dy- 
nasty — had  also  been 
brought  iq)  to  believe  in  de- 
mocracy. As  a physicist  he 
was  in  many  ways  as  gifted  as 
Wu  and,  like  her,  bad  been 


sent  to  America  to  extend  bis 
physics  education  to  levels  not 
available  in  China.  At  Berke- 
ley, while  Wu  worked  wffii 
“cyclotron”  Lawrence,  Yuan® 
Chia-Iin  studied  particle  phys- 
ics under  Robert  MBHkan,  an 
equally  famous  physics  Nobel 
Laureate. 

Later,  having  Americanised 

his  naira*  tO  Lflkft  Yuan 

went  on  to  earn  wartime 
respect  in  US  radar  research 
^nd  peacetime  hwwinr*  as  a 1 
designer  of  particle  accelera- 
tors at  Rpookhavm.  But  in 
1942  he  did  something  of 
greater  imputmu^  He  mar-  j 
rled  the  elegant  Miss  Wu  at  a ] 
service  held  in  Robert  MflU- 
kan’s  garden,  dose,  to  the 
Berkeley  campus.  Together 
they  went  east.  Yuan  to  RCA 
at  Princeton  Wu  to  Smtth 
College  at  Northampton, 
Me*rgl>5*bTnffpti'!C 

By  fhfy  HrnP  the  Manhattan 

atom  bomb  project  was  getting 
into  top  gear  under  Robot  Op- 
penheimer.  In  spite  of  her  rare 
expertise  Wu  was  not  at  first 
asked  to  join.  Instead, 
prompted  by  Ernest  Law- 
rence, several  mafor  universi- 
ties <nf*ndmg  the  Massachus- 
setts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Princeton  and  Columbia,  New 
York  — hi  none  of  which 
women  bad  hitherto  beat  can- 
; sidered  fin-  teaching  posts  in 
physics  — offered  her  lecture- 
ships- She  (hose  Princeton  to 
be  dose  to  Yuan. 

Within  months,  however, 
i she  was  called  to  Columbia  for 
an  interview  held  in  sden- 
tists*  rooms  In  the  university's 
new  department  of  war 
research.  After  a day  of  dose 
questioning  on  pure  physics 
sha  was  asked  whether  afro 

was  aware  of  the  kind  of  work 
they  were  doing.  “Had  you  not 
wanted  me  to  know  that,  you 
ahnuld  have  nleaned  the  black- 
boards” she  joked,  accepting 
an  immediate  invitation  to 
join  the  group.  Wu  spent  the 
rest  of  the  war  working  in  a 
converted  warehouse  at  Co- 
lumbia, designing  and  con- 
structing radiation  detectors 
for  the  Manhattan  Project 

One  of  the  few  scientists  on 
the  project  to  be  offered  a staff 
post  at  Caknhbia,  Wu  become 
the  university’s  first  woman 


Wise  words  from  tiie  Dragon  Lady . . , Wa  addresses  the  Geneva  symposium  held  to  mark  her  80th  birthday 


professor  of  physics  in  1957, 
quickly  extending  her 
research  activities.  In  1968 
she  meticulously  mnflmwi 
the  theory  of  vector  current 
conservation  in  particle  de- 
cay, which  had  just  been  put 
forward  by  Feynman  and 
Mnrray  GeH-Mann. 

Wu  was  greatly  distressed 

by  file  hounding  and 

death  of  Oppenheimer,  for 
whom  she  had  great  respect 
and  who  was  said  to  be  one  of 
tiie  very  few  people  allowed  to 
cafl  her  MjbQar  (little  sister). 
Wu  and  Yuan  had  been  in- 
vited back  to  China  as  profes- 
sors  at  the  China—  National 
University  but,  because  of  the 
panties!  turmoil  and  Sib  rise 
of  communism,  they  decided 
to  stay  where  they  were.  They 
knew  teat,  if  they  went  back 
to  China,  they  might  never 
again  be  allowed  to  return  to 
America. 

Wu’s  sen  Vincent  had  been 
bom  in  .1947  and  the  femily 
lived  vary  dose  to  the  Calnm- 
bia  ram png.  After  her  ascent 


of  the  academic  ladder  she  de- 
clared that,  apart  from  a 
deeply  understanding  hus- 
band, a woman  seeking  suc- 
cess in  science  “needs  to  live 
close  to  her  work  and- have 
someone  whom  she  knows 
win  look'  after  her  children 
welT.  She  recalled  her  own 
childhood  In  Liuhe  near 
shanghai  as  extremely  happy. 
A year  before  she  was  bom 
her  father,  an  engineer,  had 
taken  part  in  the  revolution 
that  ondad  the  rule  of  the 
Manchu  dynasty.  She  was 
brought  up  in  an  atmosphere 
of  new  freedoms  and  opti- 
mism. Her  ftthrfr  abandoned 
engineering  to  establish  one' 
of  toe  first  schools  for  giris  in 
nwna  He  named  hi  a daugh- 
ter Chien-Shiung  (Conquering 
Hero)  because  he  knew  that, 
as  -a  woman  in  a changing 
world,  riie  would  have  many 
hattleg  ahead  ~ 

Wu  wait,  tar  beyond  the 
education  in  sefenoe  normally 
available  to  gtxfe  at  that  time. 
She  succeeded  largely  because 


of  an  extraordinary  ability  to 
teach  herself  from  the  physics 
and  mathematics  text  books 
and  exercises  borrowed,  at 
night,  from  other  students. 
Her  brilliance  was  obvious. 
Before  sbe  took  up  physics  at 
the  National  University,  she 
brought  her  mathematics  up 
to  speed  on  text  books  pro- 
vided by  her  father. 

She  became  increasingly 
concerned,  as  her  career  de- 
veloped, about  the  continuing 
domlnanra  of  the  influence  of 
men  in  mathematics,  physics 
and  technology.  “It  seems 
most  unlikely  that  molecular 
structures  or  mathematical 
symbols  have  a sexual  prefer- 
ence,” she  said.  And  she  was 
always  pleased  to  point  out 
that  male-dominated  technol- 
ogy had  made  an  appalling 
mess  of  the  planet  In  science 
Wu  received  almost  every 
prize  available  to  her.  includ- 
ing the  US  Presidential 
award,  becoming  an  honoured 
visitor  In  European  laborato- 
ries. After  her  retirement  in 


1961  she  embarked  un  lecture 
and  advisory  tours  in  China 
and  elsewhere  In  the  For  Bari, 
and  toured  North  America 
trying  to  persuade  authorities 
that  they  shuukl  ensure  stabil- 
ity in  scientific  support,  while 
also  persuading  marc  women 
to  enter  science. 

In  1992.  Wu  ennte  tu  Europe 
for  an  80th  birthday  sympo- 
sium held  in  her  honour  at 
the  international  Com  labora- 
tory at  Geneva.  Sbe  was  de- 
lighted and.  with  her  early  dif- 
ficulties with  English  still 
evident,  talked  about  her  beta 
decay  work  and  the  import 
tance  of  choosing  critical  ex- 
periments. It  is  said  Ih.-it  Tew 
left  the  meeting  uninspired  by 
her  amazing  clarity  of 
thought,  or  unmoved  by  the 
power  of  her  quiet  yet  wry 
special  genius. 


Anthony  Tuckar 


Professor  Chien-Shtung  Wu. 
physicist,  horn  May  \Z.  1912. 
died  February  IQ,  1907 


Augusta  Cdspedes 


Letters:  Baroness  Seear,  Allen  Ginsberg 


Inside  stories  of  the  revolution 


THE  Bolivian  Augusta 
Cdspedes,  who  has  died 
aged  94,  was  the  last  of 
those  revolutionary 
writers  — such  as  the  Mexi- 
cans Jose  Vasconcelos  or 
Martin  Luis  Guzm&n  — who 
were  also  key  characters  of 
the  times  they  chronicled.  His 
name  and  pen  are  associated 
with  the  Revolutionary  Na- 
tionalist Movement  (Movi- 
mtento  Nacionatista  Revolu- 
cionario,  MNR,  now  in 
government)  he  helped  found 
In  1941. 

In  1952  the  MNR  started  one 
of  the  most  successful  and  far- 
reaching  revolutions  of  the 
Latin  American  continent  It 
liberated  the  Indian  popula- 
tion from  serfdom  and  gave 
them  the  vote,  distributed  the 
land,  and  nationalised  the  tin 
mines  that  had  dominated  the 
economic  life  of  the  country 
since  colonial  times. 

Cespedes  was  the  most 
effective  publicist  of  the  Bo- 
livian nationalist  movement 
that  emerged  from  the  bitter- 
ness and  discouragement 
which  followed  the  defeat  of 
the  country  In  the  Chaco  war  i 
with  Paraguay  between  1932 
and  1935. 

The  short  stories  of  C4spe- 
des’s  first  book,  Stmgre  de 
Mestizos  (Mestizo  Blood. 1 
1936),  now  comprise  a classic. 
The  stories  raised  the  issue  of 
racial  disparity  as  it  was  mag- 
nified by  the  extreme  situa- 1 
tions  of  war.  Unlike  indigen- 1 


ista  fiction,  Cespedes’s  book 
took  for  granted  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  population 
were  Indian  or  of  mixed 
blood,  and  not  an  object  of  lit- 
erary curiosity.  From  this 
publication  on.  C&spedes  had 
also  found  his  voice:  a lean, 
syncopated  language,  with 
strong,  memorable  images. 
His  was  the  first  truly  mestizo 
literary  voice  in  Bolivian  i 
I literature. 

It  was  as  a journalist  that 
Cdspedes  became  both  feared 
and  celebrated  for  his  mas- 1 

tery  of  invective  and  devastat- 1 
ing  wit  Such  was  his  corro-  j 
sive  vein  that  be  earned  the 
nickname  of  Chueco  (the 
twisted  one).  He  was  a 
founder  and  the  main  writer 
of  La  CaDe,  a daily  which 
mixed  campaigning  journal- 
ism and  satire  in  lethal  dos- 
age. It  became  the  voice  of  the 
university  lecturers  and  intel- 
lectuals who  wept  on  to  found 
the  MNR  in  1941- 

La  CaJle  was  a voice  of  Bo- 
livian national*”11,  which  de- 
veloped a distinct  voice  and 
set  of  ideas.  Its  main  doctrine 
was  the  protection  of  national 
wealth  from  imperial 
rapacity  and  loqal  potentates. 
Although  left  anti-imperial- 
ism was  a mainstay,  some  of 
the  leaders  and  intellectuals 
had  had  links  with  the  near- 
fascist  nationalism  normally 
associated  with  Argentina’s 
Juan  Perdn.  This  kind  of 
pragmatic  eclecticism  would 


permeate  the  Ideological  out- 
look of  the  1952  revolution. 

Even  though  Cdspedes  had 
inherited  the  mantle  of  the 
main  theoretician  of  the 
movement  Carlos  Montene- 
gro. author  .of  Nodcnolismo  y 
Co  Ion  in  je  (Nationalism  and 
Colonial  Practice,  1940),  Ce- 
spedes was  not  a systematic 
essayist  Together  with  his 
journalism  he  contributed  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age  with  a 
novel,  El  metal  del  diablo  (The 
Devil’s  Metal,  1946).  This  is  a 
satirical  biography,  thinly 


He  had  met,  either 
as  allies  or 


enemies,  everyone 
who  was  anyone 
in  Bolivian  life 


disguised  as  fiction,  of  Sim6n 
Patino,  the  Bolivian  tin  king 
who  at  his  peak  was  one  the 
world’s  10  richest  men:  It  is 
one  of  the  best  political  novels 
of  Latin  American  literature, 
and  has  been  translated  into 
many  languages.  His  other 
novels  — Tripico  enamorado 
(1968),  and  Las  dos  Queridas 
del  tirano  (1983)  — never 
equalled  the  chaotic  verve  of 
this  book. 

But  Cespedes’s  true  claims 
to  posterity  are  his  historical 


chronicles-  Starting  with  El 
dictador  sukida  (The  Dictator 
who  Committed  Suicide,  1956) 
and  El  presidents  colgado  (The 
Hanged  President,  1966),  up  to 
Salamanca  o el  metafisko  del 
fracaso  (Salamanca,  or  tiie 
Metaphysician  of  Failure, 
1973X  C6spedes  wrote  an  ex- 
traordinary series  that  blends 
memoirs  with  history  and 1 
journalism. . - i 

From  his  youth  he  was  at 
the  centre  of  Bolivian  politics. 
In  1927  he  founded  the  PartLdo 
Naclonalista.  which  immedi- 
ately joined  a government  co- 
alition. By  1936  he  was  made 
ambassador  to  chile.  and  dur- 
ing his  long  life  held  several 
diplomatic  posts:  as  ambassa- 
dor to  Paraguay  in  1945,  to 
France  in  1964  and  to  Unesco 
in  1985-90.  In  1938  he  won  his 
first  election  as  a member  of 
parliament,  and  was  returned 
several  times  until  the  1950s. 
In  1944  Cespedes  was  minister 
of  the  presidency. 

It  meant  that  he  had  met,  as 
allies  or  enemies,  everyone 
who  was  anyone  in  Bolivian 
life.  From  this  vantage  point 
he  had  inside  information 
that  was  ruthlessly  used  in 
his  historical  chronicles.  The 
first  one  deals  with  the  presi- 
dency of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
German  Busch  (1937-1939),  a 
young  war  hero  Who  dash- 
ingly put  power  into  file 
hanrin  of  the  nationalist  revo- 
lutionaries. It  ends,  melodra- 
matically, with  Busch's  sui- 


cide, as  file  chronicle  of  Gual- 
berto  VTHarroel’s  government 
(1943-16).  another  young  mili- 
tary radical,  would  end  with 
his  hanging  from  a lamp-post 
outside  the  presidential  pal- 
ace. The  last  one,  about  presi- 
dent Daniel  Salamanca  (1931- 
1934),  is  a shorter  work.  The 
strength  of  the  set-scenes,  the 
vigour  df  the  pen  portraits, 
the  txfldf- cutting  quality  of  his 
prose  recall  the  Bake  of  Saint- 
Simon’s  Mfenoires  and  their 
pithy,  bitter  portrayal  of 
Louis  XHTs  Versailles. 

Like  fiie  Duke,  CQspedes 
was  a man  vary  much 
aware  of  his.  own  worth.  His 
boxer's  nose,  powerful  jaw 
and  deep  eyes  made  him  cut  a 
remarkable  figure,  vaguely 
threatening  He  was,  however, 
open  and  generous  with  the 
younger  generations,  al- 
though he  expected  from  them 
the  kind  of  unrelenting 
principles.  For  those  who  had 
a chance  to  hear  him  while  he 
walked  and  talked  under  the 
pitiless  sun  and  dry  cold  of  La 
Paz’s  main  boulevard,  de- 
stroying the  reputations  of  the 
stupHi  and  the  venal — except 
if  they  were,  for  a while,  his 
friends  — the  qualities  of  Me 
books  were  evident  The  style- 
was  the  man. 


TomSmithies  writes:  A couple 
of  years  ago,  I had  to  organise 
a training  awards  dinner^  and 
had  been  desperately  search- 
ing for  a speaker  when  I 
heard  Baroness  Nancy  Seear  1 
( obituary  April  25)  deliver  a 
rousing  speech,  and  she  ac- 
cepted a rather  nervous  Invi- 
tation from  me  to  be  our 
speaker.  She  arrived  at  the 
dinner  after  a long  working 
day,  and  courteously 
badgered  people  about  fheir 
training.  Towards  the  mid  of 
file  meal,  sbe  declared  she'd 
“better  think  of  something 
worthwhile  to  say,"  scribbled 
down  five  key  points  and  de- 
livered a thunderous  15-min- 
ute speech  on  education  and 
training.  At  82  she  held  the 


rapt  attention  of  the  guests, 
mostly  drunk  financiers. 


Paul  Harris  writes:  Allen 
Ginsberg  (obituary  April  7) 
didn't  father  the  beats  or  the 
hippies;  he  did  what  he 
wanted  to  do,  which  was 
write  poetry,  travel  and  ex- 
plore the  peoples  and  reli- 
gions of  the  world.  In  his  time 
the  energy  he  evoked  moved 
people  and  cultural  bound- 
aries. This  is  bis  legacy.  This 
is  what  new  readers  will  pick 
up  on.  This  is  why  he  will 
continue  to  change  people’s 
lives.  He  should  not  be 
remembered  as  an  old  guy 
with  a beard,  draped  in  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  but  as  a 
struggling,  excitable  Jewish- 


Russian  wandering  San  Fran- 
cisco searching  for  the  voice 
that  would  shake  America. 


Death  Notices 
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Birthdays 


directors,  of  Lancaster, 


Augusto  C6spedes,  writer  and 
politician,  bom  February  S,  1904: 
died  May  11, 1897 


Sir  Crispin  Agnew.  explorer 
and  genealogist,  53;  Dirk  Al- 
dous,  chief  constable,  Dorset 
53;  William.  Allen,  deputy  di- 
rector, Bank  of  England.  49; 
Clive  Barnes,  drama  critic, 
70;  Luciano  Benetton, 
founder  and  president  Benet- 
ton. 62;  Rosie  Boycott,  edi- 
tor, Independent  on  Sunday, 
46;  Joe  Brown,  singer,  gui- 
tarist, 56;  Sir  John  Cope,  for- 
mer Paymaster-General,  60; 
Eileen  Diss.  theatre,  film  and 
television  designer,  66;  Jim 
Douglas,  jazz  guitarist,  55; 
Robert  Eamsha  w,  racehorse 
trains-.  38;  Colin  Ford,  direc- 
tor, National  Museum  of 
Wales,  63;  Peter  Gabriel, 
singer,  47;  Dr  Jane  Glover, 
conductor,  48;  Sir  John  Ha- 


bakkuk,  former  principal, 
Jesus  College.  Oxford,  82; 
Tony  Hide,  racehorse 
trainer,  58;  Harvey  Keitel, 
actor,  58;  Sir  Laurence  Kir- 
wan.  archaeologist,  90;  Tas- 
min  Little,  violinist  32;  Sir 
Sydney  Lipworth,  deputy 
chairman.  National  Westmin- 
ster Bank,  66;  Richard  Made- 
ley,  broadcaster,  41;  Tim  Pi- 
go  tt-Smith,  actor,  51;  Sir 
Alfred  Pugsley,  civil  engi- 
neer, 94;  Selina  Scott,  televi- 
sion presenter,  46;  Helen 
Sharman,  astronaut,  34: 
Gerry  Sutcliffe,  Labour  MP 
44;  Sir  William  Utting,  for- 
mer chief  inspector.  Social 
Services  Inspectorate,  66;  Zoe 
Wanamaker,  actress,  48;  Ste- 
vie Wonder,  singer,  46. 
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Births 


Fortean,  or  considering  any- 
one else's  sighting  cf  filings 
Fortean.  it  is  well  to  bear  - 
these  words  in  mind,  we  do 
ourselves  no  favours  if  when 
trying  to  make  sense  of  phe- 
nomena. we  leave  data  lit- 
tered with  false  information 
derived  from  misperceptions. 
Fortean  times  on  the  risk  of 

ooer-enthusiastic 

imaginations. 


Wishful  thinking  Dog’s  dinner 


AUSTRALIAN  Fortean  Pete 
Darben  recently  sent  me 
some  splendid  advice  from 
the  1742 Transactions  Of  the 
Royal  Society  entitled  “Cau- 
tions in  Viewing  Objects” 
which  contains  wise  words 
for  anyone  jumping  to  conclu- 
sions from  a brief  or  preju- 
diced viewingof  anything. 
“Beware  of  determining  and 
declaring  your  opinion  on 
any  object;  for  imagination 
often  gets  the  start  of  judge- 
ment and  makes  people  be- 
lieve they  see  things  which 
better  observations  will  con- 
vince them  could  not  possibly 
be  seen." 

When  looking  at  anything  1 


Shakespeare  was  wrong:  the 
food  of  love  Is  not  music  but 
food  itself  Certainly  this  is 
the  case  wbere  animals  are 
concerned.  The  best  that  a 
dewy  eyed  dog  owner  can  do 
is  to  give  his  or  her  canine 
loved  one  something  good  to 
eat  It  is  an  instinct  all  too 
easily  abused  by  commerce. 
What  is  good  to  eat  can  be 
interpreted  as  what  the  dog 
likes  to  eat  or  even  what  the 
owner  quite  fancies  eating 
himself!  They  are  not  neces- 
sarily the  same  thing.  Now 
comes  the  possibility  that  a 
dog  has  contracted  BSE,  per- 
haps fromits  food.  The  love 
that  finds  its  only  outlet 
through  a tin  of  meaty 


chunks  is  not  always  per- 
fectly served  by  pet  food  man- 
ufacturers. If  only  it  were 
only  meaty  chunks.  The  £700 
million  a year  dog  food  indus- 
try been  ingenious  in  con- 

vincing owners  that  it  has 
harnessed  “today's  technol- 
ogy is  for  tomorrow's  dogs". 
The  simple  promise  that  a 
I product  wouldProlong 
Active  Life  has  been  super- 
seded by  a welter  of  pseudo 
science,  assuring  the  con- 
. svnuer  that  it  is  “stabilised 
1 with  vitamin  C and  deodor- 
ase?  What  on  earth  is  this 
process  of  stabilisation?  And 
what  is  deodorase?  Please  do 
not  t^I  us:  we  suspect  we 
would  rather  not  know. 
Country  Life  on  the  best  way 
to  die  heart  cf man's  best 
friend L 


Home  truths 


YOU’VE  got  the  career,  the 
capital,  the  dothes.  You're 
young,  smart  sncessfUl,  with 
a job  that  takes  you  around 
the  world.  Or  perhaps  you’re 
a downsized  ex-City  high-  . 
flyer  with  a media-hub  farm- 
house and  100  acres  in  the 
Hereford  hills?  Either  way,  in 


nineties  terms  you’re  a suc- 
cess: upwardly  mobile,  tech- 
nologically adept,  envied  by 
95  per  cent  of  the  population, 
surfing  the  latest  popular 
trends.  You  are,  £a  short 
homo contemporaneus . . .so 
why  are  you  living  like  a peas- 
ant or  a prole? 

We  like  to  imagine  that 
what  we  admire  in  contempo- 
rary architecture,  design  and 
Interior  decor  is  a matter  of 
personal  taste.  Of  course  we 
are  vaguely  aware  that  even 
our  apparently  individual 
tastes  are  to  some  extent  con- 
ditioned by  fashion.  But  de- 
spite the  plethora  ofbooks  and 
magazines  on  the  subject  de- 
spite the  Conran  Shop  and  the 
Fulham  Road,  when  it  come  to 
the  stuff  that  surrounds  us, 
our  much  trumpeted  freedom 
of  cholcels  absurdly  limited. 

Dubious?  OK,  Just  take  a ' 
look  around  you.  Maybe 
you’ve  just  fitted  out  a 3,000 
square-foot  ex-warehouse 
shell  in  up  and  craning  CHer- 
kenwelL  You’ve  taken,  the 
post-Pawson  option — plenty 
of  natural  light  neutral 
colours,  seamless  walls,  hid- 
den cupboards  Qlfed  with 
Catherine  Memmi  waffle- 


weaves.  stainless  steel  work 
surfaces  and  industrial  cook- 
ers and  dishwashers  massive 
enough  to  service  60  In  a single 
sitting<and  how  many  will  be 
dining  tonight?  Er . . .two). 
You  earn  your  living  as  a pro- 
fessional and  you  don’t  let  that 
uplty  little  chap  from  file  plan- 
ning department  forget  it  So 
whydo  youHve  ina  fectory? 
How  come  you're  white  collar 
at  work  and  hlue  collar  at 
borne?-  . 

Wallpaper  argues  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  domestic  ser- 

vam  has  hada  negative  effect 
on  how  wef/rrUsh  our  homes. 


to  Heath's  passions.  “No,  I 
don’t  think  you  couldsay  Sir 
Edward  was  a big  trekkie.”  is 
fiie  offical  line  from  big  assis- 
tant However.  Sir  Ted  has 
had  occasion,  it  seems,  to 
comment  favourably  on 
Wimbledon’s  gradual  move 
away  from  the  long-ball 

game.  Elsewhere  in  the  office, 
there  are  better  clues  to 
Heath’s  interests,  not  to  say 
obsessions.  On  one  shelf  sits 

a can  ofBloody  Mary  mix. 
especially  imported  from 

America.  Strange,  Q thinks 


it  won  t keep  cold  on  the  shelf 
— before  noting  the  brand 
name,  irs  Mr  & Mrs  T Bloody 
Mary  Mix.  To  add  to  the  fhn.q 
cartoon  js  Dinned  to  tho 


~ ' — r wiueum,a 

cartoon  is  pinned  to  the 

notice  board,  detailings 
scene  from  an  old  folk's 
home.  A woman  of  distinctive 
features — Mrs  T again— 


^theris  keeper?"  But  even- 
tuaiiy  the  question  wifi  be 
turned  sarcastically  back  on 

The  only  pebble 


story  when  it’s  just  you  that's 

rraout  offock,  just  you 


Ed  would 


WHAT  does  Sir  Edward 
Heath  want  with  Vinnie 
Jones  of  Wimbledon  Football 
club?  Or  an  ABBA  biogra- 
phy? Or  even  a model  of  the 
Starship  Enterprise?  For  all 
have  a place  in  his  Westmin- 
Iser  private  office —the  Vin- 
nie  Jones,  in  case  of  confu- 
sion, coining  in  a RraaTI 

plastic  version  of  the  type 
which  hangs  from  car 
windows. 

The  trinkets,  it  emerges, 
are  not  entirely  reliable  clues 


oniy  to  oe  au- 

are  a lot  of  you  in  here." 

How  Heath  must  chuckle 
(inwardly , evidently)  every 
time  he  enters  the  room,  see- 

0ld  adversary,  Marga- 
ret Thatcher,  reduced 

ttSlTlO  On  n — - — 


dialectical 
°V.r  Editions  Qf 

moral  education.  Arintotl* 


I-  ’ ic 

name  on  a ran 

QiMfroiews  Sir  Edward 

Heath. 
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A really  classic  case  of  Anglo-Saxon  capitalism  at  its  least  edifying 


Notebook 


Alex  Brummer 

THE  post-election  period 
has  produced  an  out- 
break of  merger/deal 
making  fever.  Some  of  the 
deals  like  icrs  purchase  of 
Unilever's  speciality  chemi- 
cals business  for  £6  billion 
have  emerged  as  the  result  of 
long-term  planning  at  board 


rip 


level,  with  the  help  of  man- 
agement consultants  about 
hew  directions  and  strategies. 
As  such,  it  fits  in  with  the 
UK’s  new  self-image  of  a tech- 
nologically based,  high  qual- 
ity, high  margin  economy  an t\ 
represents  best  practice,  even 
if  risks  have  been  taken  with 
the  balance  sheet 

The  proposed  £20  billion 
merger  between  Guinness 
and  Grand  Metropolitan  does 
not  appear  to  pass  this  test  If  i 
the  words  of  the  two  chair- 
men Tony  Greener  of  Guin- 
ness and  George  Bull  of 
GrandMet  of  the  combined 
group,  uncomfortably  named 
GMG  Brands,  are  to  be  taken 
at  face  value  then  the 
was  stitched  together  over 
dinner  at  die  Bull  residence 
on.  April  10. 

As  -the  two  men  have 
-known  each  other  for  17 
years,  the  result  of  friendly 
conflict  around  the  world. 


shareholders — and  a broader 
range  of  stakeholders  — are 
meant  to  assume  find  such  a 
deal  must  be  the  right- way  to 
proceed.  Of  course,  it  is  not. 

This  is  Anglo-Saxon  capital- 
ism at  its  least  edifying;  two 
companies  which  apparently 
have  run  out  of  ideas  on  how 
best  to  operate  independently, 
frantically  casting  around  for 
merger  partners. 

At  a time  when  other  corpo- . 
rate  combinations,  in  a range 
of  businesses,  have  sought  to 
break  them,  out  into  separate 
entities  to  focus  on  value  and 
brand  strengths,  Guinness 
and  GrandMet  seem  intent  on 
moving  in  different  direc- 
tions. - 

Apart  from  expertise  in 
branding  and  mark pfing  it 
requires  an  enormous  leap  of 
imagination  to  believe  that 
the  same  skills  as  are  in- 
volved In  marketing  upscale 
products  such  as  those  in  the 


Guinness  spirits  range,  ac- 
quired in  a.  bitterly  fought 
takeover  more  than  a decade 

ago  really  ban  that  murh  fn 

common  with  Burger  King ' 
hamburgers -or  Pilisbury’s 
toaster  strudel  business. 

The  person  talking  most 
sense  Is  someone  far  removed 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  model; . 
the  chairman  of  the  French  ; 


It  was  L'VMH’s  Bernard  Ar- 
nault who  voted  against  the 
dpai  at  the  Guinness  board 
meeting  proposing  an  intelli- 
gent, different  approach  in 
which  the  three  wine  and 
spirits  business  were  spun  off 
into  a separate  entity,  in 
which  existing  shareholders 
would  have  been  provided 
with  stock,  hi  many  ways, 


If  there  is  this  much  money  around, 
why  has  It  taken  so  long  to  share  it? 


luxury  products,  group  LVMH 
(Most  Hennessy  Louis.  Vuit- 
ton)  currently  the  biggest 
shareholder  in-Guinness  with 

14-2  per  cent  of  the  equity, 
which  will  become  among  the 
largest  holders  in  the  new 
business  with  6.6  per-cent  of 
the  combined  business. 


this  .might  have  been  the 
enn  n rtp^sointion  to  the  inter- 
national 'wmriraHng  and  dis- 
tribution difficulties  in  all . 
three  countries.  ■' 

There  would  have  been  So-  ■> 
cused  marketing  and  brand- 
ing and  common  distribution 
fthannak  through  which  all  | 


H vows  to 


SvIE 


the  products  — most  of  them 
fairly  upscale  ■—  could  have 
been  funnelled  providing  a 
genuine  European  challenge 
to  North  American  competi- 
tors like  Seagram.  If  could 
have  operated  as  a world 
class  company  and  perhaps 
commanded  the  kind  of  stock 
market  premium  that  suc- 
cessful demerged  companies 
ranging  from  Zeneca  to  EMI 1 
have  been  able  to  deliver. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  master  of  value  invest- 
ment, Warren  Buffett,  has 
scored  his  main  successes  by 
investing  in  strong  branded 
good  companies  — not  anony- 
mous conglomerates  -like 
GMG  Brands. 

One  of  the  attractions  of 
this  deal  to  shareholders  is 

the  discovery  by  the  com- 
bined boards  that,  with  the 
two  balance  sheets,  there  Is 
some  £2.4  billion . which  can 
be  distributed  to  shareholders 


in  the  shape  of  what  is  termed 
a capital  repayment  This 
begs  a number  of  questions. 

If  there  is  so  much  money 
slashing  around  in  the  bal- 
ance sheet,  why  has  it  taken 
the  directors  of  the  respective 
groups  so  long  to  share  it 
with  their  ultimate  owners 
through  the  more  conven- 
tional means  of  share-buy 
backs  and  special  dividends? 

Alternatively  having  de- 
cided on  a merger  would  it 
not  have  been  better  to  keep 
some  of  the  cash  back,  partic- 
ularly at  a time  when  global 
interest  rates  are  rising,  so  as 
to  re-invest  in  the  business, 
rather  than  persuade  institu- 
tions to  sell-np. 

Among  the  virtues  of  the 
deal,  are  the  proposed  cost 
savings.  The  detail  on  where 
these  are  coming  from  is  thin 
on  the  ground,  although  2,000 
jobs  have  been  mentioned. 

However,  the  immediate 


benefit  to  the  bottom  line  is  a 
long  way  off  at  around  £175 
million,  in  the  third  year  of 
trading  beyond  the  merger. 
That  is  an  awfully  long  time 
to  wait  for  cost  efficiencies 
which  are  often  more  difficult 
to  deliver  post  merger  than  In 
the  heat  of  a takeover,  as  has 
been  amply  demonstrated  at 
the  combined  Granada-Forte 
group. 

It  may  be,  of  course,  that 
scrutiny  by  the  competition 
authorities  both  here  In 
Europe  and  abroad,  could 
change  the  economics  of  this 
transaction.  In  many  ways,  it 
will  be  the  first  test  of 
Labour’s  approach  to  compe- 
tition policy.  We  have  already 
seen  its  commitment  to  eco- 
nomic stability  through  the 
reform  of  monetary  policy: 
now  the  Government  has  a 
chance  to  test  its  commitment 
to  long-termiszn  in  the  corpo- 
rate sphere. 
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LVMH.  the  French 
luxury  goods  group, 
yesterday  declared 
its  Intention  to 
wreck  the  proposed 
marriage  of  Guinness  and 
Grand  Metropolitan. 

Its  chairman,  Bernard  Ar- 
nault — a Guinness  director 
for  nearly  a decade  — voted 
against  the  the  plan  to  create 
GMG  Brands,  suggesting  in- 
stead that  the  drinks 
businesses  of  GrandMet, 
Guinness  and  LVMH  might 
be  merged  and  then  listed  as  a 
separate  company. 

Yesterday,  a spokesman  for 
LVMH  - which  Is  best 
known  for  its  Louis  Vuittan 
leather  bags  and  Dior  fra- 
grance* as  wen  as  Mo6t  Hen- 
nessy — confirmed  that  the 
group  would  use  Its  14.2  per 
cent  stake  In  Guinness  to  try 
to  (dock  the  deaL 
Mr  Arnault  Is  said  to  have 
been  outraged  at  the  short 
notice  received.  Like  other 
non-executive  board  mem- 
bers. he  learnt  about  the 
planned  verger  a fortnight 
before  yesterday's 

announcement. 

LVMH  is  now  set  to  become 


a rallying  post  for  any  institu- 
tional shareholders  who  are 
unsure  about  the  tie  up,  while 
Mr  Arnault  can  be  expected 
to  be  feted  by  food  and  drinks 
companies  that  might  be  con- 
sidering a counter-bid  for 
GrandMet  or  Guinness. 

“This  Is  like  the  other  lover 
turning  up  at  the  church,  tell- 
ing blue  tales.  However  lovely 
the  union  might  appear, 
everyone  Just  has  to  stop  and 
listen."  noted  one  analyst 

The  Guinness  and  Grand- 
Met teams  did  their  best  to 
play  down  the  row  yesterday. 
Philip  Yea.  Guinness  finance 
director,  said  the  50450  Mofit 
Hennessy  joint  distribution 
venture  between  his  compa- 
ny's spirits  division.  United 
Distillers,  and  LVMH  was  un- 
affected by  the  merger  with 
GrandMet,  and  that  any 
changes  would  be  negotiated 
through  the  usual  channels. 

On  the  subject  of  Mr  Ar- 
nault’s dissent,  the  chairman 
of  Guinness,  Tony  Greener, 
simply  said  that  “business- 
men do  have  different  points 
of  view”,  adding  that  “it  is 
not  unknown  for  the  English 
to  have  one  point  of  view  and 
the  French  to  have  another  ” 

“Let  me  assure  you  that 
there  has  not  been  any  sort  of 
row  between  ourselves  and 
LVMH,"  Mr  Greener  said- 
■•We  have  had  a number  of 
very  commercial,  profes- 


Tumover 

Proflt  before  Inimrtn 
Free  cash  flaw 

Spirits  end  wine  profit 
before  Meresttax 


rinnal  nnri  tfnslhlp  disCUS- 

sions  about  this.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  there  is  an  alterna- 
tive solution  that  Bernard  Ar- 
nault would  prefer.” 

But  it  remained  unclear 
last  night  just  how  much 
longer  Mr  Arnault  would  con- 
tinue to  serve  on  the  Guin- 
ness board. 

Yesterday,  neither  Grand- 
Met nor  Guinness  were  will- 
ing to  give  any  assurance  that 
Mr  Arnault  would  even  be  in- 
vited to  join  the  new  compa- 
ny’s board. 

Referring  to  the  stated  cost 
savings  that  GrandMet  and 
Guinness  hope  to  achieve 
through  the  merger,  one  of 
Mr  Arnault’s  associates  said: 
“Saving  £175  million  is  no 
rationale  for  rushing  head- 
long into  a £20  billion  merger. 
This  is  a defensive  move  by 
both  companies.  In  feet,  it 
seems  fair  to  suggest  that 
both  GrandMet  and  Guinness 
are  now  in  play.” 

In  the  stock  market,  .bro- 
kers confirmed  that  the  16  per 
cent  rise  in  Guinness  shares, 
up  B4p  at  600V6p,  and  the  15 
per  cent  advance  in  Grand- 
Met stock,  76Kp  higher  at 
591'Ap,  reflected  speculation 
that  the  whole  of  the  drinks 
sector  might  be  plunged  into 
an  orgy  of  takeover  bid  and 
counter-bid. 

Analysts  also  mused  on 
whether.  If  the  GrandMet/ 
Guinness  merger  goes  ahead, 
LVMH  will  choose  to  keep  its 
remaining  drinks  interests. 
Earlier  this  year,  LVMH  sold 
a third  of  its  stake  in  Guin- 
ness. raising  around 
£600  million. 


Mixing  your  drinks . . . Gordon’s  and  Johnnie  Walker,  part  of  Guinness  group,  and  GrandMet’s  Smirnoff  and  J&B 
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Red  tape  will  delay  the  final  union 


The  deal 


Paul  Murphy 


A STRING  of  regulatory 
hurdles  and  corpo- 
rate technicalities 
make  it  unlikely  the 
union  between  GrandMet 
and  Guinness  win  be  con- 
summated before  the  end  of 
the  year. 

While  both  parties  are  con- 
fident they  will  not  meet  any 
serious  resistance  from  the 
monopoly  authorities,  they 
accept  that  “certain  issues 
have  to  be  addressed". 

First,  however,  two  sets  of 


Keeping  spirits  up  by  banding 
together  in  a global  assault 


Outlook 


■ APANBSB  tourists  visit 

■ Buckingham  Palace  and 

known  marketing  feci. 

But  despite  the  popularity 
of  traditional  Scotch  wends  in 
the  For  tha  spirit*  mar- 

tax**  the  mainstream  produc- 
er* like  Guimwts.  Grand  Met- 
ropolitan afrd  Allied  Domecq 

are  concern*!. 

The  main  players  to  “f 
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valuable  selling  point.  This 
was  especially  apparent  in 
Japan  where  the  demand  for 
12-year -old  whisky  was  estab- 
lished by  the  early  i«90s. 

The  world-wide  recession, 
however,  took  its  toll: 
nese  expense  accounts  took  a 
hit  and  by  1393  whisky  drink- 
ing had  fallen  sharply  in  the 
UK.  Campaigns  are  now  being 
aimed  at  the  young  and  at 
women,  a reflection  of  their 
increasing  spending power. 

Guinness  may  have  a grow- 
ing share  of  the  market  for 
branded  alcohol  in  the  devel- 
oping world  (it  made  Just 
uJider  esoO  million  from  the 
region  in  1995/96)  but  even 
Guinness  has  found  it  dim- 
‘cult  to  make  inroads  into 
ana s like  Asia  and  Latin 
America.  Local  producers 
have  reportedly  smartened  up 
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their  act  and  can  undercut 
the  international  big  boys  in 
terms  of  price. 

Guinness  knows  that  glob- 
ally, the  merger  with  Grand- 
Met will  stm  represent  just  5 
per  cent  of  the  market,  or 
about  100  million  cases.  Not 
quite  the  10  or  15  per  cent 
they  have  been  talking  about 
in  recent  years. 

The  global  population  slugs 
back  the  equivalent  of  2-2 
billion  cases  of  spirits  each 

year  but  probably  more  than 
half  of  *bjit  is  poor  quality, 
locally  mwflft  produce  that  in 
i most  * pggp,  estimation  is 

It  Is  one  urftfore  Marketing 
truths  that' fee  benefit  af 
throwing  money  at  brands  is 
not  always  provable.  But  it  Is 
all  too  f$p£r  that  there  are 
losses  when  fee  money  is  not 
spent.  Guinness  m*P  have 
come  around  to  this  idea  later 
than  GrandMet-  But.  it  has 
embrace^-  the  ideife  more 
readily  than  many  others. 

Wife  fee*  addition  flf  Guin- 
ness — brewal  in  50  coun- 
tries, sold  in  150  countries 
and  with  profits  from  Ameri- 


can bar  sates  up  by  SO  per 
cent  last  year  — fee  group 
will  pose  a formidable  force. 

The  new  business  for 
spirits  and  wisest  UDV, 
would  have  traded  109  minion 
cases  cf  spirits  in  19®  against 
47  million  by  Allied  Domecq 
— due  to  announce  Interim 
profits  todayand  41  million 
cases  by  Seagram. 

That  translated  to  £L3  bil- 
lion in  proffi  before  interest 
and  tax,  compared  to  £419  mfl- 
lion  for  Allied  Domecq  and 
£421  million  for  Seagram. 

This  has  sparked  market 
speculation  that-  Anted.  Do- 
mecq must  seek  a partner  to 
take  on  the  might  cf  tbs  new 
giant  caj  fee  Monk. 

Bringing  in  the  food , 
element,  both  Gtdimess  and 
GrandMet  stand  to  gain  from  : 
each  other's  success  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world. 

GrandMet  is  stronger  than 
Guinness  In  North  America 
but,  despite  Guinness’ 
lengthy  period  of  share  price 
underperformance,  Guinness 
is  stronger  than  GrandMet  in 
Europe  and  fee  rest  cf  the 
worid. 


shareholders  are  being  ayViafl 
to  vote  on  a deal  which  win 
see  Guinness  first  being 
renamed  GMG  Brands  and 
then  shareholders  in  Grand- 
Met being  offered  shares  in 
the  new  entity  on  a one-for- 
one  basis.  GrandMet  holders 
will  account  for  53  per  cent  cf 
the  merged  group,  with  Guin- 
ness shareholders  speaking 
for  the  remainder. 

Both  sets  of  shareholders 
are  then  being  promised  a 
cash  repayment  worth  £2.4 
bill  ton.  So  as  to  avoid  tax 
problems,  fee  payment  will 
take  fee  form  of  a sew  class  of 
shares  — redeemable  “B” 
stock  worth  60p  a share. 

About  2,000  of  fee  20,000 
jobs  within  the  merged  spirits 


Arrogant  and 
offhand,  but 
a fine  record  of 
making  profits 


division.  United  Distillers  & 
Vintners,  are  set  to  go,  al- 
though few  Job  losses  are  ex- 
pected in  the  other  three 
planned  divisions  — Pills- 
bury,  fee  US  food  business. 
Burger  TTfrig  and  Guinness 
Brewing  Worldwide.  The 
merged  group  will  employ 
85,000  worldwide. 

Cost  savings  of  £175  million 
are  envisaged  over  three 
years,  though  little  of  this  is 
likely  to  be  seen  within  the 
first  12  months. 

Pro  forma  figures  for  the 
new  group  point  to  an  entity 
wife  a turnover  of  £13  billion, 
half  fee  revenue  coming  from 
Spirits  and  wines  and  another 
£2^  billion  from  brewing.  Be- 
fore interest  and  tax,  fee 


Greener 


Tony  greener,  left, 

known  as  the  “smooth 
head  of  Guinness”  Is,  like 
the  drink,  not  to  everone's 
taste,  writes  Tony  May. 

One  leading  analyst  said 
recently  of  the  hetr  appar- 
ent at  GMG  Brands:  "“Bfe  is 
arrogant,  offhand  and  lacks 
interpersonal  skills.  He 
stands  out  in  this  sector  aS 
particularly  unapproach- 
able.” 

Mr  Greener,  56,  joined  \ 
-Guinness  in  .1986  as  a non- 
executive director.  Just  be- 
fore the  Ernest . Saunders 
share  scandal  erupted. 

He  was  one  of  the  trium- 
virate who  took  over  the 
company  and  turned  the 
distillers  division  around. 
He  became  chief  executive 
of  Guinness,  before  bring 
made  chairman  in  1993. 

He  had  come  a long  way. 
On  the  strength  of  one  a 
level  and  experience  in  Ms 
father's  cotton  business,  he 
progressed  though  12  years 


at  Unilever  to  Punhill.  the- 
1 usury'  goods  company 
whose  profits  soared  from 
£15  million  to  £350  million 
wifeldshelp- 

■ Hh  task  at  Guinness  was 
to  leave  the  era  of  acquisi- 
tions behind  and  focus  on 
organic  growth. 

The  group  was  persis- 
tently underperforming  the 
stock  market  and  even  a 
£50  minimi  share  buy  back 
early  last  year  foiled  to  do 
fee  trick.  He  ruled  out  a de- 
merger of  spirits  business, 
which  provides  about  75 
per  cent  of  the  group's 
£l  button-pins  profit,  and 
was  left  wife  the  idea  of 
merging  with  GrandMet. 

Grasping  the  opportunity i 
has  been  arguably  his  I 
greatest  moment.  I 


merged  businesses  would 
have  produced  profits  of  £22 
bOlion  last  year. 

Until  George  Bun,  chair- 
man of  GrandMet,  retires 
next  year,  the  merged  board 
win  hie  chaired  on  a rotational 
basis  by  Mr  Buff  and  Guin- 
ness's Tony  Greener.  Grand- 1 
Mers  John  McGrath  is  set  to  : 
become  group  chief  executive, 
with  Finn  Johnsson  of  Guin- 
ness acting  as  his  deputy. 

The  finance  director  will  be 
Philip  Yea  of  Guinness. 

GrandMet  released  interim 
results  yesterday,  showing 
profits  up  3.5  per  cent  to  £471 
million  in  the  six  months  to 
end-March.  The  recent 
strength  of  sterling  cost 
GrandMet  £30  million. 


‘Just  a liquor 
salesman’ 
joins  equal 
partnership 


George  bull,  above 
right,  is  credited  with 
having  put  GrandMet's  house 
in  order  over  the  p&st  18 
months,  writes  Tony  May. 

His  predecessor,  Lord  Shep- 
pard, left  him  with  a sprawling 
conglomerate  which  under- 
performed  the  stock  market 
Under  Mr  Bull  it  has  been 
trimmed  back  to  a merely  vast 
group  which  is  focused  on  its  i 
international  brands. 

He  is  an  old  friend  of  Guin- 
ness Chairman  Tony  Greener, 
and  their  personal  trust  is 
seen  as  a key  factor  in  putting 
fee  deal  together  in  one  month 
without  major  argument. 

The  deal  was  essentially 
hatched  on  April  10  at  a West 
End  hotel,  when  Mr  Bull  bad 
dinner  wife  Mr  (keener  and 
suggested  an  alliance. 

He  is  a marketeer  who  es- 
pouses spending  to  support 
brands.  He  is  clearly  behind 
the  idea  of  merging  the  two 
drinks  companies  to  counter 
the  increasingly  dominant 


The  deals 


Post-election  activity 

Wednesday,  May  7; 

ICI  buys  Unilever’s 
speciality  chemicals  division 
for  £4.9  billion;  Sells  £3 
billion  industrial  chemicals 
business 

Friday,  May  9: 

Siebe  engineering  group 
bids  £327  million  for  rival 
firm  APV 

Monday,  May  12: 

GrandMet  and  Guinness 
announce  merger  to  form 
GMG  Brands,  valued  at 
£20.6  billion. 
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supermarkets. 

After  July  next  year,  Mr 
Bull,  already  “ex-Ampleforth 
and  ex-Guards",  will  also  be 
ex-GrandMet  when  he  win  be 
62. 

He  Claimed  at  fee  time  of  his 
accession  that  he  was  a terri- 
ble strategist  and  called  him- 
self‘^jost  a liquor  salesman". 

But  yesterday  Mr  Greener 
credited  him  and  his  team 
with  revitalising  GrandMet 
in  the  eyes  of  the  City  and 
wife  getting  the  shares  re- 
rated. This  is  seen  as  a vital 
foundation  for  yesterday's 
■‘partnership  of  equals”.  . 

But  despite  their  friend- 
ship, Mr  Bull  is  going  to  need 
all  his  diplomatic  skills  as  he 
shares  fee  chairmanship  of 
the  new  group  wife  his  reput- 
edly abrasive  rid  friend. 


Richard  Thomas 
Economics  Correspondent 


THE  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  Ed- 
die George,  sounded 
an  upbeat  note  on  in- 
flation yesterday  with  the 
release  of  figures  showing 
price  tags  on  factory  goods 
rising  at  the  slowest  rate  for 
more  than  a decade. 

Speaking  ahead  of  meetings 
in  Switzerland  with  central 
bankers  from  the  G-10  group 
of  industrialised  nations,  Mr 
George  said  there  was  a “bet- 
ter than  even"  chance  of  hit- 
ting the  Government's  2J5  per 
cent  target  for  inflation  this 
year. 

The  Governor's  comments 
eased  fears  that  the  Bank 
would  immediately  use  Its 
newly  independent  status  to 
push  up  base  rates  from  their 
current  625  per  cent  level. 

City  analysts  said  fresh  evi- 
dence of  subdued  inflationary 
pressure  in  the  manufactur- 
ing sector  would  add  to  pres- 
sure for  a holding  policy  from 
the  Bank,  especially  If  the 
Chancellor.  Gordon  Brown, 
also  delivers  a tax-raising 
summer  budget 
Simon  Briscoe,  UK  econo- 
mist at  brokers  Nikko 
Europe,  said-  “In  such  an  en- 
vironment it  is  hard  to  see  the 
Bank  of  England,  despite  its 
new  independence,  aggres- 
sively tightening  interest 
rates.” 

According  to  the  Office  for 
National  Statistics,  the  price 
of  manufactured  products 
rose  by  0.8  per  cent  over  the 
year  to  April,  down  from  a l 
per  cent  rate  of  increase  in 
the  preceding  month  — and 
the  lowest  annual  rate  since 
September  1988.  It  said  the 
output  figures  reflected  a 
sharp  fall  in  the  cost  of  raw 
materials,  with  input  prices 
dropping  by  a sharp  1.9  per 
cent  between  March  and 
April  and  by  10.5  per  cent  i 
over  the  year,  the  biggest  fall 
since  November  1988. 

But  analysts  said  the  ONS 
data  also  highlighted  the 


slump  in  the  factory  sector,  in 
contrast  with  a strong  upturn 
in  service-driven  firms. 

Geoffrey  Dicks,  chief  econo- 
mist at  NatWest  Markets, 
said:  “This  is  something  of  a 
mixed  blessing  for  the  econo- 
my and  policy-makers,  as 
weak  factory  gate  inflation  is 
a testament  to  the  pressures 
that  a strong  pound  Is  exert- 
ing on  the  tradeable  goods 
sector." 

Separate  data  from  the  Brit- 
ish Retail  Consortium  showed 
brisk  activity  on  the  high 
street,  with  food,  drink,  com- 
puters and  games  consoles 
leading  the  surge.  The  BRC 
said  sales  in  April  were  4.1 
per  cent  up  on  the  same 
| month  last  year,  against  a 
rise  of  3.7  per  cent  in  March. 

Andrew  Sentance,  eco- 
nomic adviser  to  the  BRC, 
said  the  strong  activity  might 
peter  out  later  In  the  year. 
“How  the  consumer  recovery 
develops  in  the  second  half  of 
the  year  will  hinge  on  future 
Interest  rate  decisions,  the 
shape  of  the  Chancellor’s  first 
budget  and  consumers’  will- 
ingness to  spend  windfall 
gains  from  building  society 
conversions.". 

The  ONS  said  that  stripping 
out  volatile  goods  — - food, 
drink,  alcohol  and  tobacco  — 
pushed  down  the  rate  of  out- 
put price  inflation  still  far- 
ther, to  0.5  per  cent  over  the 
year  to  April. 


Puffer  fan ...  In  a reprise  of  his  advertisement  for  the  state-owned  British  Rail,  Sir  Jimmy  Savile  at  King’s  Cross  celebrates  yesterday’s  first  birthday  ofGNER  PHOTOGRAPH:  DAV*>  SauTOB 

Railtrack  lines  up  £580m  upgrade  for  London  commuters 


Keith  Harper 
Transport  Editor 

RAILTRACK  yesterday 
lifted  the  lid  on  a £580 
million  investment 
that  will  extend  the  rail 
network  in  a 50-mile  radius 
around  London,  providing 
new  stations  and  faster  ser- 
vices and  considerably  eas- 
ing commuter  congestion. 

Over  the  next  six  mnnttm, 
more  than  60  local  authori- 
ties from  Norfolk  to  West 
Sussex  will  be  consulted  on 
the  Thameslink  2000  pro- 


ject, which  Is  designed  to 
increase  rush-hour  services 
across  London  from  eight 
to  24  trains  an  hour. 

There  will  be  longer 
trains  and  more  destina- 
tions on  the  existing  north- 
south  route  from  Bedford 
to  Brighton. 

- Government  approval 
will  have  to  be  obtained 
after  a planning  inquiry, 
and  a new  extended  station 
will  be  built  at  Biackfriars. 
In  addition*  the  King’s 
Cross  Thameslink  station 
will  be  replaced  by  a new 
station  under  neighbouring 


St  Pancras  as  part  of  the 
work  to  accommodate  Eur- 
ostar services  between  Lon- 
don and  Paris  when  the 
new  Channel  tunnel  rail 
Unk  Is  completed. 

Gil  Howarth,  Railtrack’s 
director  of  major  projects, 
said  that  existing  services 
would  be  complemented  by 
routes  serving  Peterbor- 
ough, Cambridge,  King’s 
Lynn,  Ashford,  Dartford 
and  Horsham. 

The  need  for  extensive 
electrification,  signalling 
and  track  improvements 
means  that  the  work  will 


not  start  until  2000  and  be 
completed  by  2004. 

In  a separate  move  yes- 
terday, the  out-going  Con- 
servative government  was 
attacked  by  one  of  the  pri- 
vatised rail  operators  for 
producing  a system  of  con- 
tracts “which  is  so  complex 
that  I must  admit  that  I 
don’t  frilly  understand  it". 

The  operator,  James 
Sherwood,  president  of  Sea 
Containers,  which  owns  the 
Great  North  Eastern  Rail- 
way, said.he  hoped  that  the 
Labour  Government  would 
allow  the  Industry  to  im- 


prove the  railroad  without 
being  shackled. 

Reporting  on  its  first  year 
of  private  operation. 
GNER’s  chief  executive. 
Christopher  Garnett,  said 
passengers  were  up  by  7 . 
per  cent  from  10.8  million 
to  ll.G  million,  but  that  it 
could  not  Invest  in  the 
future  without  the  promise 
of  an  extension  to  its  seven- 
year  franchise  due  to  finish 
in  six  years. 

While  Railtrack  will  fund 
some  of  Its  station  Improve- 
ments, there  Is  consider- 
able investment  to  be  made. 


It  has  cut  the  single  tore  be- 
tween London  and  Scotland 
to  £19.  although  British 
Rail's  Apex  return  fare  of 
£40  was  almost 
comparable. 

The  company  wants  to  in* 
vest  in  eight  new  tilting 
trains  at  a cost  of  £120  mil- 
lion. but  is  not  prepared  to 
make  that  kind  of  commit- 
ment If  It  does  not  gel  IN 
extension.  It  says  it  cannot 
afford  to  be  complacent,  be- 
cause its  subsidy  of  £180 
million  is  due  to  deelln*  to 
aero  over  the  period  of  the 
seven-year  franchise. 


Htehotae  Bmmistar 
Technology  Ecfltor 


THE  mfUannimn  bug  will 
affect  nuclear  power 
and  weapons  systems  in 
countries  that  cannot  afford 
to  eliminate  ft,  according  to 
the  chief  of  Britain's  Com- 
puter Services  and  Software 
Association. 

However,  Tony  Lewis,  the 
executive  director  of  CSS  A. 
said  the  nuclear  problem  was 
not  confined  to  the  poorer 
nations.  Three  Mile  island, 
the  nuclear  power  plant  res- 
ponsible for  America's  big- 
gest nuclear  incident  in  1978, 
was  going  to  test  its  new  soft- 
ware live,  he  said. 

The  bug,  which  will  throw 
many  computer  systems  into 
confusion  when  the  year  2000 
is  reached,  is  also  embedded 
in  computer  chips  in  cars  and 
satellites,  he  said.  And  it 
could  bring  lifts  and  air  con- 
ditioning systems  to  a halt 
’Telephones  may  not  work, 
alarms  may  not  go  off,  traffic 
lights  may  not  work,"  he 
warned. 

He  said  some  airlines  were 
planning  not  to  fly  as  the  mil- 
lennium dawned  because  of 
doubts  about  air  traffic  con- 
trol and  navigation  systems. 

“About  80  per  cent  of  the 
world's  aircraft  are  in  the  air 
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Saints  in  strife 
over  Sculthorpe 


Paul  Fitzpatrick  on  why  St  Helens  hadto 
deny  an  attempt  to  trade  Bobbie  Goulding 


HELENS  last  ntgHt 
.denied  offering  their 
tcaptain  Bobbie  Gould- 
■ — - in*  to  Warrington  in  a 
Possible  exchange  package  for 
too  Sayers.  Paul  Sculthorpe, 
th*  Great  Britain  second-row 
forward,  and  Lee  Briers,  the 
young  scrum-half  who  joined 
Wtfves  Brora  Saints  only  four 
weeks  ago. 

WarrfiiKton  claimed  that 
Saints'  inspirational  scrum- 
half  Goulding  had  been  sug- 
gested along  with  Steve  Pres- 
cott. Chris  Morley.  Dean 
Bothy  and  Kevin  O’Loughlin. 

Bin  David  Howes,  the  St 
Helens  chief  executive,  said: 
j 'grapevine  was  alive 
reports  last  week  that 
t was  unsettled  and 
i bad  made  a bid. 
ambitious  club,  we 
■inquiry  to  see  if 
e was  available.  We 
quickly  and  firmly 
r in  gt  era’s  chairman 
[ham  that  Sculthorpe 
years  to  run  on  his 

and  was  not  avafi.- 

abterWe  regarded  the  matter 
ascJpsod, 

"^  stress  that  at  no  time 
wasj.  our  captain  Bobbie 
Goulding  mentioned  in  any 
potential  exchange.  The 
recent  sale  of  Bobbie's  deputy 
Lee  Briers  to  Warrington  em- 
phasises- the  key  role  he 
[Goulding]  has  at  our  dub." 


Rugby  Union 


Wolves  are  determined  to 
keep  Sculthorpe,  who  played 
in  an  five  Tests  for  Great  Brit- 
ain on  their  South  Pacific 
tour  last  year  and  is  now 
Justly  rated  one  of  the  best 
back-rows  in  the  business. 
And  they  see  Briers,  a clever 
goalkicklng  scrum-half,  as  an 
integral  part  of  their  rebuild- 
ing plans. 

Wolves  “have  no  intention 
of  losing  Paul  Sculthorpe  or 
Lee  Briers",  wigham  said  yes- 
terday, and  he  criticised  St 
Helens'  approach.  “We  are 
not  happy  with  the  way  they 
are  operating."  he  said.  "It 
was  ridiculous  the  way  they 
handled  the  Iestyn  Harris 
saga  before  he  joined  Leeds. 
There  is  no  way  we  are  going 
to  have  a repeat.'* 

Andy  Hay  has  joined  Leeds 
from  Sheffield  in  a deal  worth 
about  £70,000.  The  23-year-old 
former  Castieford  back-row  is 
the  fourth  Sheffield  player  to 
move  to  Headingley  since 
Gary  Hetherington  left  the 
Eagles  to  become  the  Rhinos’ 
chief  executive  in  October. 
Richie  Eyres,  the  former 
Great  Britain  second-row,  has 
gone  in  the  opposite  direction 
on  loan  with  a view  to  a per- 
manent move.  1 

Hay  looks  a good  signing  for 
the  resurgent  Rhinos,  in  third 
place  in  Super  League  after 
Sunday’s  impressive  win  at 


Salford.  “Hay  represents  an- 
other piece  in  the  Jigsaw,"  said 
Dean  Bell,  the  Leeds  mpeb. 

Wigan  Warriors  have  denied 
a report  that  they  will  move  in 

permanently  with  Bolton  Wan- 
derers at  the  soccer  dub's  new 
stadium  in  Horwich. 

“It’s  the  dirty-tricks  bri- 
gade at  it  again,"  said  the 
Wigan  chairman  - Jack  Robin- 
son. “I  don’t  know  how  many 
times  we  have  to  go  on  record 
and  say  we  are  being  resited 
in  the  Wigan  area,  but  that's 
the  truth  of  the  situation." 

Wigan  may  have  the  ser- 
vices of  their  former  forward 
Denis  Betts  in  tiny*  for  their 
World  Club  Championship 
campaign,  which  opens  in 
Brisbane  in  June.  Betts,  who 
has  signed  a four-year  EL  mil- 
lion deal  with  Wigan  starting 
next  season,  may  negotiate  an 
early  release  from  his  contract 
with  Auckland  Warriors. 

John  Monle,  the  former 
Wigan  coach  who  recently 
resigned  at  Auckland,  has 
rejected  an  offer  to  take  over 
the  vacant  Paris  post  “I  want 
to  coach  again,”  he  said,  “and  I 
will  return  to  England  if  there 
is  a job.  If  s a btt  of  a closed 
shop  in  Australia  at  present” 

Terry  O’Connor,  the  Wigan 
prop,  has  ankle-ligament 
damage  and  has  withdrawn 
from  the  Ireland  side  to  meet 
France  at  the  Bondoulle  Sta- 
dium in  Paris  tonight  - - 

The  game  in  Wales  has 
been  relaunched  with  the  es- 
tablishment Of  the  Cardiff 
Rugby  League  Academy. 


England  turn  to  new  locks 


ENGLAND  may  start 
their  tour  of  Argentina 
on  Sunday  with  only 
one  survivor  from  the  four 
lock  forwards  originally 

Bath's  Martin  Haag  is  fit 
to  travel  but  Martin  Bay- 
fields  Northampton's  for- 
mer Lion,  and  Sale's  John 
Fowler  have  withdrawn 
with  a grain  Injury  and 
knee  ligament  damage 
respectively,  and  there  are 
doubts  over  the  fitness  of 
Newcastle's  Garath  Archer. 

Sale's  Dave  Baldwin  and 
Coventry's  Danny  Grew- 
cock  have  been  drafted  into 
the  squad,  which  now  con- 
tains is  uncapped  players, 
and  Archer  will  see  a 
specialist  today  after  the 
recurrence  of  a neck  Injury 
sustained  playing  for  Eng- 
land A three  months  ago. 
Philippe  Sella  will  cap- 


tain a powerfhl  World  XV 
against  Wasps,  the  English 
champions,  in  the  Sanyo 
Cup  match  at  Twickenham 
on  Saturday  week. 

The  squad  contains  two 
World  Cup-winning  cap- 
tains In  South  Africa's 
Francois  Pienaar  and  Fiji's 
sevens  specialist  Waisale 
SerevL  The  Australia  wing 
David  Campese  wQl  make 
positively  his  final  Twick- 
enham appearance,  in  a 
team  coached  by  his  former 
Wallaby  mentor  Bob 
Dwyer,  now  director  of 
rugby  at  Leicester. 

Wasps,  who  are  supply- 
ing several  players  to  vari- 
ous summer  tours  begin- 
ning this  month,  will  be 
reinforced  by  other  guest 
appearances. 

• The  former  All  Blade 
Frana  Botica  will  make  his 
World  Cup  debut  on  Satur- 


day, 10  years  after  collect- 
ing a winners'  medaL  Lla- 
nelli's fly-half,  who  was  a 
non-playing  member  of 
New  Zealand's  winning 
squad  in  1987,  will  repre- 
sent Croatia  in  the  Europe 
Pool  Two  qualifying  match 
against  Latvia.  He  qualifies 
through  his  paternal 
grandfather. 

• Marika  Vunibaka.  who 
scored  12  tries  for  Fiji 
when  they  won  the  sevens 
World  Cap  in  Hong  Kong,  is 
one  of  four  Fijians  in  the 
Barbarians’  squad  for  the 
Middlesex  Sevens  at  Twick- 
enham on  Saturday. 

WOAU»  XV  SQUAto  P Mb  (upQ.  A 
Ssoaoodl.  O Hmiat.  JMf  (lmnlM  (aK 
Franco),  D C— a— . W OWwpw 
{ban  AmMU].  ■ M,  J KJrwwt.  O 
— bM-  J Jo— ph  (an  New  Zealand).  W 
Bar— I (FIJI).  L Artfan  (ArganfeuO.  T «BB 
Rensber*.  4 Dal t OB.  • Swift,  M 
Myden  D Ttarw.  P Pliaiar  (HI  Scum 
Africa).  N Pop  Mewed  (Ireland).  V 
YoeMtfa  (Japan). 


One  way  home . . . One  Singer  has  the  after  making  all  tha  rrmning  to  wfn  the  opening  race  at  Redcar  yesterday 
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can  follow  Cecil  script 


Chris  Hawtdns 


YORK’S  May  meeting 
starts  today  featuring 
the  Oaks  trial,  the 
TattersaHs  Musidora 
States,  and  there  are  no 
prizes  for  guessing  which 
trainer  has  the  best  recent  re- 
cord in  the  race. 

Henry  Cecil  has  won  it  five 
times  in  the  last  10  years  and 
will  be  fielding  a short-priced 
favourite  this  afternoon  in 
Reams  Of  Verse. 

Only  Entice  »nd  Noisette 
look  likely  to  attract  rival 
support  in  the  betting  and  on 
form  Reams  Of  Verse  (3.10) 
hftg  obvious  nlnireg- 
She  won  three  of  her  four 
races  last  season,  finishing 
with  victory  in  the  Ascot  Fil- 
lies’ Mile  beating,  among 
others,  the  unlucky-in-nm- 
ning  Seepytime  and  the  pre- 
viously undefeated  Red 
Camellia. 


On  her  reappearance  she 
was  sixth  in  the  1,000  Guin- 
eas, lacking  the  pace  to  mate 
her  presence  felt  but,  on  the 
strength  of  what  the  book- 
makers saw  as  a promising 
performance  by  a staying 
filly,  she  was  made  favourite 
fortbeOaks. 

As  she  needed  a mile  as  a 
two-year-old  it  is  fair  to  as- 
sume that  the  trip  is  too  short 
for  her  this  season.  Today’s 
extended  mile  and  a quarter 
should  be  ideal  as  she  is  a 
half-sister  to  the  I0-fhriong 
specialist  Elmaamul.  But 
with  the  miter  Nureyev, 
whose  progeny  have  an  aver- 
age winning  distance  of  7.8 
furlongs,  as  her  sire  she  is  no 
certainty  to  get  a mile  and  a 
half 

Noisette,  trained  by  John 
Gosden.  drifted  out  from  6-1  to 
U’s  at  Ascot  last  month  but 
this  did  not  stop  her  winning 
impressively. 

As  the  second  Flamboyance 


had  won  her  only  previous 
race  on  the  all-weather  at 
Wolverhampton  and  the 
third,  Delilah,  is  a maiden,  it 
is  hard  to  assess  Noisette  bnt 
being  by  Nash  wan  out  of  a 
Northern  Dancer  mare  who 
stayed  10  furlongs,  she  could 
well  develop  into  a leading 
Oaks  fancy. 

Entice  was  with  Barry  Hills 
last  season  but  is  now  a mem- 
ber of  the  Godolphin  team 
with  Saeed  bin  Suroor. 

She  won  twice  as  a juvenile 
and  the  form  of  her  neck  vic- 
tory over  Fahris  at  Ponte- 
fract, although  looking  noth- 
ing special  at  the  time,  now 
reads  very  wdL 

Michael  Stoute  relies  on  the 
once-raced  Society  Rose  who 
won  a Newcastle  maiden  by 
four  lengths  in  October. 

Like  so  many  horses  under 
modern  training  methods  — 
which  make  a punter's  and 
tipster’s  job  well-nigh  impos- 
sible — she  is  an  unknown 


quantity  but  on  the  face  of  it 
has  plenty  of  improvement  to 
find. 

The  meeting  opens  with  the 
Yorkshire  Life  Magazine 
handicap  in  which  Remaadi 
Sun  (2.05)  is  trying  to  repeat 
last  year’s  victory.  He  is  61b 
higher  in  the  ratings  now  but 
ran  encouragingly  when  a 
neck  second  to  Polar  Champ 
in  soft  ground  at  Doncaster 
last  week. 

Luca  Cumani  may  not  be 
the  “handicap  king”  of  for- 
mer years  but  his  runners  in 
such,  events  must  always  be 
respected  and  his  Silverani 
(2.35)  could  be  the  answer  to 
the  Shepherd  Trophy. 

Silverani’s  jockey,  Frankie 
Dettori,  should  not  be  for 
away  on  Dashing  Blue  (3.40) 
in  the  Stanley  Racing 
Handicap. 

This  gelding  finished 
strongly  when  .a  neck  second 
to  Averti  at  Bath  but  a case 
can  be  made  for  any  number 


of  his  opponents  in  a tough- 
looking contest 

Ladbrokes  have  cut  Benny 
The  Dip  from  9-2  to  7-2  favour- 
ite for  tomorrow’s  Grosvenor 
Casinos  Dante  Stakes,  the 
Gosden-tralned  colt  having 
ousted  the  original  market 
leader  Desert  Story  who  is  out 
to4-L 

Monza,  a big  disappoint- 
ment in  the  Craven  Stakes, 
would  be  an  appropriate  win- 
ner as  he  is  owned  by  Robert 
Sangster  whose  Manton  train- 
ing operation  is  sponsored  by 
Grosvenor  Casinos,  but  this 
colt  is  rated  a 10-1  chance. 

Pat  Eddery  has  decided  not 
to  appeal  against  the  five-day 
ban  due  to  start  an  May  20 
which  was  imposed  on  him  by 
the  Bath  stewards  on  Sunday. 
• Branston  Abby,  the  record- 
breaking  mare  who  retired 
last  year  after  winning  24 
races,  was  put  down  yester- 
day after  failing  to  get  over  an 
acute  bout  of  grass  sickness. 
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English  agents 
caught  up  in 
new  Tapie  trial 


Paul  Webster 
and  Martin  Thorpe 


CHRIS  WADDLE'S 
lawyer  and  accoun- 
tant are  being  tried 
tn  France  on  suspi- 
cion of  being  intermediaries 
In  illegal  transfer  activity. 
Mel  Stein  and  Len  Lazarus, 
who  also  act  for  Paul  Gas- 
coigne. are  being  tried  in 
their  absence  after  allegedly 
falling  to  answer  interna- 
tional warrants. 

However.  Stein  yesterday 
denied  that  he  or  his  business 
associate  Lazarus  bad 
received  any  such  warrants 
and  said  he  had  offered  to 
give  evidence  but  had  heard 
nothing  since. 

He  denied  the  charges  lev- 
elled at  them  by  a court  in 
Marseille  trying  the  dis- 
graced former  Olympique 
Marseille  fOM)  president  and 
former  cabinet  minister  Ber- 
nard Tapie.  former  Marseille 
executives  and  other  soccer 
figures  on  charges  of  frauds 
involving  more  than  £11 
million. 

Stein  stressed  that  the  only 
transfer  he  had  ever  done 
with  Marseille  was  Waddle's 
move  from  Tottenham  for 
£425  million  in  1989.  He  dis- 
missed any  allegation  of  Ille- 
gality in  that  as  “ridiculous”. 

He  added:  *1  can  only  as- 
sume that  somebody  has 
packed  up  a mass  of  lies  In 
Prance  and.  because  we’re 
conveniently  not  there,  we're 
the  right  people  to  blame.” 

As  for  being  tried  in  his  ab- 
sence. he  said:  “I  can't  believe 
that  I had  a letter  from  the 
people  in  France  back  in  1993 
that  I answered  and  said.  ‘If 
you  want  come  and  see  me 
and  well  talk  about  whatever 


you  want  to  talk  about'  And 
then  I got  ill  and  was  away 
from  work  fbr  two  years.  And 
that  was  it  I’ve  never  heard 
another  word. 

“1  know  nothing  about  the 
trial.  It  Is  an  absolute  non- 
sense to  me.  How  can  you  go 
ahead  with  a trial  if  you 
haven't  served  somebody?  I’ll 
definitely  take  advice  on  this. 
I'm  not  going  to  ignore  it” 

More,  revelations  about 
high-level  corruption  in  Euro- 
pean football  are  expected  to 
emerge  in  the  trial,  which 
opened  yesterday  and  Is  ex- 
pected to  last  three  weeks. 
.Jean-Pie rre  Bernes,  Tapie’s 
one-time  right-hand  wan  anri 
former  Marseille  director- 
general,  is  one  of  the  defen- 
dants and  has  promised 
"disclosures”. 

Tapie.  Marseille  president 
between  1987  and  1993,  win 
leave  prison  each  day  to  at- 
tend court  because  he  Is  al- 
ready serving  an  eight-month 
sentence  connected  with 
bribes  paid  by  his  club  to 
French  League  opponents, 
Valenciennes,  to  throw  a 
First  Division  match  in  1933. 

If  Tapie  is  convicted  of  the 
new  charges  be  could  face  an- 
other five  years  in  jaiL 

Altogether  20  are  accused, 
among  them  the  former  coach 
of  the  French  national  team, 
Michel  Hidalgo,  who  was 
once  Marseille's  general 
manager. 

A preliminary  investiga- 
tion of  fraud,  embezzlement 
and  other  illegal  transactions 
alleged  that  Marseille  hinds 
were  used  to  bribe  players 
and  referees  in  the  European 
Cup  and  other  Uefa  club 
competitions. 

An  examining  magistrate 
identified  three  matches  won 
by  Marseille  in  which  bribery 


was  suspected.  These  were 
against  AEK  Athens  in  1989, 
Spartak  Moscow  In  1991  and 
Bruges  In  1993,  the  year  in 
which  Marseille  won  the 
European  Cup. 

None  of  these  occasions 
was  mentioned  in  the  charges 
yesterday,  but  the  question  of 
systematic  corruption  In 
European  dub-football  is  ex- 
pected to  be  raised  by  the  de- 
fence to  justify  Tapie's 
activities. 

The  prosecution  has  alleged 
that  hinds  were  used  to  fi- 
nance bribes  to  attract  for- 
eign players.  Much  of  the 
money  allegedly  went  In  com- 
missions to  international 
agents  and  scouts,  with  play- 
ers benefiting  from  fictional 
loans  or  bundles  of  cash. 

Tapie's  lawyers  said  before 
the  trial  that  the  defence 
would  rest  largely  on  the 
claim  that  underhand  pay- 
ments were  common  practice 
in  European  football  and  that 
Marseille  were  obliged  to 
break  the  rules  to  attract  star 
players  from  rival  clubs. 

"After  what  has  happened 
to  OM,  chairmen  of  other 
dubs  have  got  cold  feet  over 
back-handers  and  the  result 
has  been  a mass  exodus  of 
French  stars  to  clubs 
abroad,"  said  the  defence  law- 
yer Jean- Yves  Lienard. 

"The  exodus  has  become  so 
disastrous  that  the  sports 
ministry  has  had  to  create 
special  tax  concessions  for 
footballers  to  attract  them 
back  to  the  country.  What 
was  done  illegally  will  now  be 
done  with  government 
approval." 

But  Pierre  Philippqn.  who 
prepared  the  case  against  the 
former  Marseille  executives, 
said  such  an  argument  did 
not  stand  up. 


Musketeers  must  stay 
says  Boro  chairman 


Nfichae!  Walker 


THE  first  split  in  the  ex- 
ecutive ranks  of  Mid- 
dlesbrough appeared 
yesterday  when  the  chairman 
Steve  Gibson  appeared  to  con- 
tradict his  manager’s  asser- 
tion that  Boro’s  three  big- 
name  foreign  musketeers  will 
be  allowed  to  leave  if  the 
dub’s  relegation  stands. 

Bryan  Robson  said  at  the 
weekend  that  he  did  not  ex- 
pect Juninho,  Emerson  or  Fa- 
brizio  RavanelLi  to  stay  for 
long.  “If  we  go  down,"  he 
said,  “it  is  absolutely  vital 
that  we  come  straight  back  up 
again.  There  would  be  no 
point  in  bolding  on  to  players, 
even  or  the  quality  of  these 
three,  if  they  didn’t  fancy  a 
year  in  a lower  division." 

Yesterday,  however,  Gibson 
said:  “The  only  players  who 
will  be  leaving  are  those 


whom  Bryan  Robson  says  can 
go.  I can't  see  how  It  would  be 
in  the  interests  of  Middles- 
brough to  let  players  like  Jun- 
inho and  Ravanefii  go." 

In  the  run-up  to  the  FA  Cup 
final,  dissatisfaction  appears 
to  be  spreading.  The  central 
defender  Gianluca  Festa,  once 
or  Cagliari,  said:  "It's  been  a 
complete  waste  of  a season.  I 
know  exactly  what  sort  of 
fighting  spirit  is  required  to 
stay  up  and  Middlesbrough 
didn't  have  what  it  takes.” 

Ravanelli,  who  missed  Sun- 
day’s 1-1  draw  at  Leeds  with  a 
back  Injury,  added  to  the  prob- 
lems by  saying  he  was  doubt- 
ful for  Saturday’s  showpiece 
with  Chelsea.  “I  have  only  a 50 
per  cent  chance  of  making  the 
Cup  final.”  he  said. 

Gibson  is  still  pondering 
legal  action  over  the  Premier 
League’s  decision  to  dock  the 
club  three  points  for  their  no- 
show  at  Blackburn. 


Sunderland's  manager  Peter 
Reid  lost  £160.000  yesterday 
when  his  400,000  shares  in  the 
dub  dropped  by  40p  with  his 
side's  departure  from  the  Pre- 
miership. The  chairman  Bob 
Murray  was  the  biggest  loser, 
more  than  £1.2  million  being 
wiped  off  the  value  of  his 
holding. 

George  Graham's  summer 
refit  at  Leeds  will  start  with 
foe  signing  of  the  Scotland  de- 
fender David  Robertson,  whose 
contract  with  Rangers  has  ex- 
pired. He  travelled  to  Elland 
Road  yesterday  to  finalise 
terms  but  the  fee  is  likely  to  be 
settled  by  tribunal  in  August 

Arsenal  have  given  new 
onesyear  contracts  to  their  de- 
fenders Steve  Bould,  34,  and 
Nigel  Winterbum,  33. 

Vinnie  Jones  has  signed  a 
new  two-year  contract  with 
Wimbledon  and  is  expected  to 
drop  foe  legal  action  he  insti- 
gated to  secure  a free  transfer. 
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Prague  Writers’ 

Festival 

1997 

Texts  for  Nothing 

Texty  pro  nic 

The  7th  Prague  Writers’  Festival  presents  a 
selection  of  fine  authors  from  the  Czech  Republic 
and  around  the  world.  Meet  them  at  the  Franz 
Kafka  Centre,  Old  Town  Square,  at  7pm  from 
24  to  28  June. 

Tuesday  24  June 

E.L  Doctorow 
Martin  VopSnka 
Nuala  NI  Dhomhnaill 
Vida  Fischerovd 

USA 

Czech  Republic 
Ireland 

Czech  Republic 

Wednesday  2 5 June 

Andte  du  Bouchet 
Roland  Jooris 
Vladimir  KTrvdnek 
Giuseppe  Conte 

France 
Belgium 
Czech  Republic 
Italy 

Thursday  26  June 

Aharon  Appeffeld 
Zinovy  Zinik 
Jana  Strobfovd 
Raoul  Schrott 

Israel 

Russia 

Czech  Republic 
Austria 

Friday  27  June 

Janice  Galloway 
Igor  Pomerantsev 
Elena  Stefoi 
Dimitris  Nollas 

Great  Britain 
Russia 
Romania 
Greece 

Saturday  28  June 

Julian  Barnes 
Hanna  Krall 
Michael  March 
Antonio  Franco  Alexandre 

Great  Britain 
Poland 
USA 
Portugal 

The  Prague  Writers’  Festival  is  dedicated  to 
Samuel  Beckett 

For  further  details,  please  contact  the  Festival 
Director,  Michael  March,  Revokicni  28,  110  00 
Prague  1.  Mobile:  + 420  602  371  478 

Sponsored  by 

//Guardian 

League  acts 
on  Ferguson’s 
verbal  attacks 


THE  Premier  League  has 
expressed  concern  to 
Manchester  United  about 
Alex  Ferguson's  recent  out- 
spoken criticisms,  espe- 
cially the  confrontational 
language  used  by  the  man 
named  yesterday  as  Carling 
Manager  of  the  Year,  writes 
Martin  Thorpe. 

The  League  has  asked  the 
champions  to  rein  tn  their 
manager,  though  that  may 
not  prevent  the  matter 
being  raised  at  the  next 
meeting  of  Premiership 
chairmen.  Two  of  Fergu- 
son’s targets,  Arsenal  and 
Liverpool,  have  already 
made  their  displeasure 
known  to  the  League,  and 
the  League  is  also  unhappy 
about  the  criticism  aimed 
at  it  by  Ferguson. 

After  the  Arsenal  man- 
ager Arsene  Wenger's  ob- 
jection to  an  extension  to 
the  season.  Ferguson  said: 
“Arsene  Wenger  has  been 
In  Japan.  He  doesn’t  know 
anything  about  English 
football  and  the  demands  of 
our  game  . . . maybe  next 
year  he  could  be  in  the 
same  situation  [as  us].  He 
should  keep  his  mouth 
shut,  firmly  shut.” 

Then  Ferguson  criticised 
Liverpool's  objection  to  his 
extension  plan.  “If  Liver- 
pool or  any  other  dub  had 
asked  for  support  over  such 
a backlog  I am  sore  they 
would  have  got  it.”  he  said, 
“but  there  seems  to  be  a cer- 
tain amount  of  jealousy 
towards  us.  ‘Why  should  we 
help  Manchester  United?* 
was  the  message  I received." 

On  Sunday  Ferguson  crit- 
icised the  decision  to  delay 
the  start  of  Coventry’s  rele- 
gation decider  at  Totten- 
ham after  an  Ml  jam  held 
up  supporters.  "That  was 
an  absolute  disgrace."  he 

said.  “The  Premier  League? 
More  like  a tiddlywinks 
league.” 


CUVE  BRUNSKUJ. 


All  clayed  ont . . . Rusedski  on  his  way  to  a straight-sets  defeat  by  Spain’s  Albert  Portas  yesterday 

Rusedski  chokes  on  red  dust 


Stephen  Bierley  in  Rome  sees  the  British 
No.2  fall  in  the  first  round  of  the  Italian  Open 


combination  of  a 
clay  court  and  a Span- 
iard proved  too  much 
for  Greg  Rusedski  here 
yesterday.  The  British  No.2 
lost  7-6, 7-6  to  Albert  Portas  in 
the  first  round  of  the  Italian 
Open,  and  today  it  will  be  Tim 
Henman’s  turn  to  test  himself 
against  the  same  potentially 
lethal  concoction  of  Spanish 
top-spin  and  red  dust 
Both  Britons  have  been  out 
since  mid-March,  when  Ru- 
sedski broke  down  with  a 
wrist  injury  and  Henman,  who 
yesterday  dropped  two  places 
to  No.  18  in  the  world,  needed 
an  elbow  operation.  “Let's 
start  Queen’s  tomorrow,"  said 
Rusedski,  his  eyes  gleaming  at 
the  thought  of  green  grass,  al- 
though first  there  is  the  little 
matter  of  the  French  Open 
where,  he  stressed,  he  has 
never  lost  in  the  first  round. 


Results 


Soccer 

WOMEN'S  FRIENDLY  'Portland.  Off 
g:li-  US  6.  England  0. 

Rugby  League 

AUSTRALIAN  SUPER  LEAOUfc  Canter 
S'ury  Hill-.!?,  Manm.fi  36 

Golf 

ATLANTA  CLASSIC  (Duluth.  Georgian 
Final  scores  (US  unless  staled)  S74  S 
McCarron  TO  69.  68.  63  877  L Jjnzefi  69. 

70  70  68.  B Hennlngai  70  71.  63.  63'  D 
Duval  M.  66.  73  72.  878  H SuUon  69.  74. 

69.  67  G Norman  lArai  7D.  67.  73.  69'  N 
Price  171)111  66  67.  75.  70  D Toms  69.  66 

70.  “I.  280  K Sutherland  71.  71.  70  66.  B 

Flfsnar  70.  73.  70.  66.  D P»l«y  64.  70.  77. 
6Sr.  J Haas  66  71  71.  TO  A Magee  70.  71. 
66  71  aaz  ►.  Fergus  71.  69.  73.  69.  R 
Freeman  70.  74.  69.  5 Gump  69.  71.  70 

71  K G'Mon  73.  63  68.  77.  B Estes  6*  74. 
td  72  883  K Pen-/  70.  73.  72.  68  B Tway 
73  6S.  74  69-  L Mi«  71.  70  72.  70  T 
Pernlce  7f.  69.  73.  71.  G Day  69.  72. 69.  73: 
B Ginfison  69  "0  6S.  75. 

WORLD  RANKINGS;  I US  unless  staled! 
I.  G Norman  iAusi  10  54ps  average;  2.  T 
Lenman  9S7.  J S Eihmgun  rAusi  9 12:  4 
N Pr>ee  (Ziml  8 76  5 T Woods  8 73.  6.  C 
LIjntgomerie  iGBj  8 6*7  7.  M Osaki 
iJjo.ini  8 36:  8.  M O Meara  B Cf . 9.  E Els 
ISA)  8 03-  to.  P MiChtHson  6.96.  It.  F Cou- 
ples 6 95.  12.  N Faldc  GBi  6 7a-  U.  5 Hoe* 
6 63.  14.  B Faxon  6.56.  15.  B Longer  |Ger> 
655 

Tennis 

ATP  AMERICA'S  RED  CLAY  CHAMPI- 
ONSHIP tCaral  Springs.  Fiji  Final:  J 
stollefiborg  iAuSI  01  J 8|srlimjn  |Swe) 
6-0  2-6  7-5 

LTA  SPRING  SATELLITE  OUSTERS 
(Card ill).  Pint  round;  P Laneaarrit  iDum 
tf  N I'/eal  iGBi  6-1.  6-2.  D RedM  (US!  M C 
Beecnw  ,GB]  7-6.  6-2.  M Lam  iGB;  t?l  P 
Hand  IGB)  3-6  7-6  6-2  II  Boh  INoItil  01  S 
Ear  r uro-  6-1. 6-3:  J Ddsado  (GBl  Ot  M 
Maslagan  IGB)  B-3  6-2  V Soyinan  iS/ir 

3i  T Spurts  !GBi  4-6.  6-1  6-4.  I N«n 
imiMor  Auti  6!  C Aullrav  iFri  6-3.  6-3.  A 
Gonzalez  'ip'  or  M Smoida  i.Auir  4-6.  7-6. 
64 

ATP  ITALIAN  OPEN  iRomol  First 
round:  T Humor  (Aut1  p-  M Mjnelii  ’ll' 

6- 3.  6-2.  ■ Rouol  1 3 aii  a I 01  J Go  I mar  d 
IFn  ’-5  4—1  M-K  OnAm  iGerl  W J 
Stark  I US)  7-6.  6-4.  C Woodruff  .USi  Ot  D 
Pi.nci'i  iGcr,  6-3.  6-2.  E Alvarez  iSp)  01 F 
CJa.ct  iSp)  4-6  6-3  6-3:  H Kmpcofc 
• Nelfc,  or  D .'iargisc  ilij  7-5  6-3.  K Aland 
iMor>  ci  M PMlpsiminalo  IAusi  6-3  6-0. 
A Portas  lit)  01  G RuiCUtJu  |GB)  7-6. 

7- *..  A Boatadi  iF>»  Ot  A O Brum  (USI  7-€ 
6—4.  J Slonwruik  INt-lhi  bt  J 7 jrartqo  IUSi 
"-S  6-3  F Santoro  1F11  MR  Furun  In' 
6-4  6-1  A Corral |o  iSpi  M H Aran  tMorl 
6-C  6-3.  C Rood  r74or  1 ot  F Ptirterloin 
■ Deni  <— 4 7-5.  M Larmon  iSv»oi  Ot  VJ 
Forr<-rn  .661  4-6  '-5.  7-6.  C PMfao  (Fn 
Cl  B E-lac'  (2im)  6-*  6-3 

ATP  TOUR  RANKINGS:  1.  P Sampras 
•US;  S.nepls  2 M Chang  1 US)  J 734.  3.  T 
Muntc-r  .-ot  3.26V  J.  Y KalrlmKO.  tRtii! 
3 0C2  5.  ft  ivralicox  (Nsthi  2.881.6.  G Ivani- 
sevic iCrvi  2.710.  7.  T Enqvist  iSwel  2.178. 
8 C Md/.l  >Spi  2 143.  9.  M HIOS  iChilfl' 
2.07T.  tlj.  A CnU  <5pl  I.Wft  11.  '«  Fer- 
reira 1SA1  1.806  12.  F Mamma  lSpl  l.Bai- 
12  S Becker  tGeri  1.765. 14  T Marlin  (USi 
1T3  15.  A corretid  iSp)  1 .650.  Atao,  18.  T 

Henman  <GBi  1 546 

OERHAN  WOMEN'S  OPEN  iBefl.nj- 
First  round:  J Wleomr  iAui;  in  L Caul- 
'0*5  .Ben  6-0. 0-2-.  R Dragorntr  iRsro]  N 


Mind  you,  he  has  played  at 
Roland  Garros  only  twice, 
once  as  a Canadian  in  1994 
when  he  reached  the  third 
round,  and  last  year  as  one  of 
Britain's  finest  when  he  lost 
in  the  second  round. 

Portas,  who  reached  the 
final  of  the  recent  Barcelona 
Open,  is  one  of  12  Spaniards 
in  the  top  100.  although  there 
is  little  remarkable  about  his 
play.  “He's  a one-surface 
player."  said  Rusedski  dis- 
missively.  One  might  have 
suspected  a red  mist  had  de- 
scended. but  the  old  GR  grin 
was  quick  to  resurface. 

On  the  positive  side  Ru- 
sedski had  felt  no  pain  in  his 
left  wrist  and  created  enough 
chances  to  have  won.  "But 
the  way  I played  the  big 
points  was  terrible." 

This,  alas,  has  been  a con- 
stant motif.  He  hired  the 


Z.OrQva  (Bda)  7-6.  8-2:  M gwriiq  Lor- 
to  iSpl  bt  H Nagyova  (8<ova)  6-2.  4-6. 

6- 3;  C Rubin  IUSi  W P Hy-Boulaa  (Cut) 

7- 9  6-2;  G Phzfchknl  III]  M P Suarez  (Argl 
7-6.  4-6.  6-1.  S Appolmana  I Ball  bt  Y 
MaJtaro.a  (RuSi  6-2.  7-6;  U Scragi  iSp)  M 
T Panova  (Hirsi  6-2.  7-6  W-J  Fernandes 
(USI  W F Partem  mi  6-4.  2-6.  6-1:  L Hol- 
land | La'!  bt  A-G  SWot  IFfl  6-3.  6-4;  H 
Tauziat  (Frt  W A Glaus  |Gef)  6-7.  6-1.  6-1. 
WTA  RANKINGS:  I.  U Hngtfl  (Switz) 
4674  OODOpts:  3.  S Grot  (Gerj  4175.5000:  3. 
M Selen  I US  1 3568  6063.  4.  J Novotna  (Gz) 
3313  4412;  5 L Davnnpofl  (USJ  8910  0867: 
6.  A Sanchez  tficano  iSpI  2904  tort;  7.  a 
Huber  (Gorl  2701.0338;  8.  C Martinez  (Sp) 
2628  1710. 0 I Maloli  (Crol  2514J820. 10.  A 
Cootzor  (SAi  1961.7003. 

Baseball 

AMERICAN  LEAGUE;  BOTlon  G.  Teias  8 ; 
Detroit  11.  Cleveland  3.  Baltimore  9.  Seat- 
tle 5.  NY  Yankees  3 Kansas  C 2:  Chicago 
9.  Oakland  5:  Milwaukee  5.  Anaheim  2 
Minnesota  2.  Toronto  3.  Leading  etand- 
Inge;  East  Division;  1.  Baltimore 
\W23-L  1 1 -PCL675-GB0):  2.  NY  YaWM 
I21-16-  568-3X1.  3.  Toronto  (19-15-S53-4) 
Central:  i.  Milwaukee  (W18-L14- 
PctSfS3-GB0i.  2 Cleveland  ii7-t7..soo-2}: 
3.  Kansas  Ci  17—1 7- J00-2I.  WeaD  1.  Seat- 
tle IW2l-L14-Pcl  60Q-GB01.  2.  Trias 
119-14  576-ij:  3 Ananwm  114- 19- .424-61 
NATIONAL  LEAGUE!  Florida  6.  Houston 
3.  Philadelphia  3.  Colorado  I.  Pittsburgh  2. 
Atlanta  9 : SI  Louis  4.  Ny  Mots  6 : Los 
Angeles  3 iiOmi.  Montreal  6 . San  Diego  5. 
Cmidhnau  4 (lime  San  Francesca  11.  Chi- 
cago 5. 


1.  Atlanta  [W26-L1 1-Pd£94-GB0): 
2 Florida  (20-16-^56-5):  3.  Montreal 
(18-16-  589-61  Central  DMaion:  1.  Hous- 
lon  lWJ0-L17-PcL541-GBQ);  2 Pittsburgh 
H9-17-  528-Jfl.  3.  SI  Louis  (16-20-.444-3K) 
Weat  Division;  1.  San  Francisco 
(W2l-Ll3-Ji16-GB0l:  2 Colorado  121-14- 
SJO-Xl.  3.  LOS  Angeles  (20-14-588-1). 


Basketball 


Miami  73  (Ni  load  sorlcs  2-1).  Chicago  89. 
Ailiria  *3  i Chicago  lead  sarins  3-1J 
Western  Conierenoet  Owl  ftnK  Hoib- 
»n  no.  Seattle  106  (oil  (Houston  lead 

serii.-,  3-ii 


Chess 


EUROPEAN  TEAM  CHAMPfONSHB*5 

iPUId.  Croi;  Hound  SUc  Armenia  IX.  Eng- 
land 2S  i Short  7.  Adams  1.  Sadler  X Hoag- 
san  Xk  Croatia  IX  Russia  Elf.  Esronia  1. 
Hungary  3 Londersi  England  16.  Hungary 
15X.  Russia  15.  Armenia.  Croslia  14X 
Women:  Round  S4j=  Ge-sigia  IX  Poland 
».  Greece  jc  England  It  (Lailc  X Hum  1): 
Rinsla  2 Azerbaijan  0 Leadanr  Georgia 
10.  England  -J.  Rurr.id  8. 


Ice  Hockey 


NHLl  Stanloy  Cup: 
offer  Eastern  Cl 

Pmiaaoiohia  9 Bunoio  3.  (Philadelphia 
*n  tones  -*— 1»:  NY  Rangers  2.  New  Jer- 
sev  i loti  itfr  won  senes  4-1 1 

Squash 

LAS  VEGAS  WOMEN’S  OPEN:  lUi  S 

(A  us)  bt  L Irving  (Au*|  0-3. 

9-1.  9-i 

Evening  Racing 

TOWCESTER 

MO  esmw  1,  THE  FLYING  DOCTOR,  W 
McFarland  |i5-fl  |i-favt.  2,  StreSng  Pet- 
loir  1 15-8  |t-!av).  3,  Snuinw  Villa  14-1)  7 
ran  11  15  <G  B aiding)  Tg(a.  E280;  C1.60, 
Cl  50  Dual  F C3  IQ  CSF:  PS  JQ 


American  Brian  Teacher  to 
help  him  win  the  big  points 
by  being  more  aggressive  but 
he  still  charges  the  net  behind 
approach  shots  which  lack 
penetration  and  zip.  and  his 
concentration  continues  to 
falter  at  key  moments. 

One  such  came  yesterday 
after  Rusedski  had  broken  the 
Portas  service  for  a 5-3  lead. 
The  courts  are  currently  ex- 
tremely dry  and  therefore 
quick,  favouring  Rusedski, 
yet  serving  for  file  set  he 
foiled  to  win  a point,  begin- 
ning with  a double  fault 

So  Portas.  generally  uncom- 
fortable facing  the  left- 
hander’s serve,  levelled  and 
then  won  the  first  tie-break. 
Rusedski  missing  a simple 
smash  to  lose  9-7. 

The  second  tie-break  was 
simpler  for  Portas,  who  hit  a 
delightful  cross-court  winner 
off  Rusedski's  first  serve  and 
never  looked  back,  thus  deny- 
ing the  Briton  a possible 
second-round  crack  at  Pete 
Sampras,  who  today  plays  his 


8.18  (2m  HOyda):  1 , NOT  0Y  LME,  Mr 
A sonaoma  |14-1).  a.  My  Young  Nro 
(11-4);  3.  Noctonobo  (8-1).  2-1  lav 
Yquem.  18  ran.  X 10  (Andy  Morgan)  Tow; 
C24 10;  C4S0.  Cl  .70,  CX90.  Dual  F;  C70JD. 
Trio  C70.50  CSF:  C52.18 
648  (Em  5f>  1,  NORDIC  SPREE,  A P 
McCoy  (3-11:  2.  Luka  Winn  (7-1);  a, 
Cambo  (7-2L  9-4  lav  Mountain  Path.  6 
ran.  X X IG  L Moor*)  Tow:  £230;  £200. 
£260.  Dual  R C13J0.  CSF:  C15L7B.  PR 
Moobahkr. 

7.15  (3m  1I)>  1,  MAGNOLIA  MAN,  MrN 
Harris  (9-4);  2.  Lucky  CMKopliv  (7-4 
lav);  S,  Lagiy  Mtualral  (8-1).  8 ran.  S.  8. 
(Ms  D Colei  Tola;  £3.30:  Cl  JO.  Cl  20.  Dual 
F:  £3.10.  CSF:  C&58.  NR:  Fortran.  Qoall- 
talr  Memory. 

7A9  (3m  If):  1,  BAULYDOUOAN,  D 
WaHh  (14-1);  a,  Braga  on  Lady  (7-2);  a, 
Orbzfy  Boor  114-1).  7-4  (av  Mr  Ptck- 
podkot  8 ran.  NX.  IX  (R  MaUww)  Tote. 
£15.40;  £2.10.  £1.40.  £A30.  Dual  F;  £19X». 
CSF-  £39  96. 

MS  (fray  -I,  5TPHMTFAHBNEATHBL 

M A Fitzgerald  (3-1  (Mov);  3.  Hydra  Rank 
(5-1);  3,  Wiyilral  Pm  (3-1  )Mav).  13  ran. 
8.  5.  (N  Henderaon)  Ton:  £4.40;  £2m 
£1.40.  £120.  Dual  F.  £5.90.  Trio:  £3.20. 
CSF:  £18.10. 

CHlADPOTl  E14J0.  PLACEPOTl  £03,40. 

WINDSOR 

LOO  (1m  07y«U>  1,  SCATHSHJRT,  D 
Holland  (9-2  lav):  2.  Lnb  (9-1);  X,  Mad 
Alex  (33-11. 18  ran.  IX  IX  (K  Burls)  Tate: 
£4.40.  £1.80.  ES.50.  £5.60  Dual  F:  E73JO. 
Trio.  E178J50.  CSF:  G41  A. 

<UO(1m3(  ISSydl^I.RHUfTMAN.A 
Oark  (9-1);  S,  Kim  (7-1  CP4av);  3, 
Dtazy  TWy  (33-1);  4,  SradeM  (7-1  co4av). 
7-1  co4av  AUekinado.  20.  ran  SX  X (0 
Lewis)  ton:  cnaa  C2.ua  C2.10.  CiO.iD. 
Dual  F:  £3i  jo.  Trio;  Nat  won.  CSF:  £80.42. 
Tricaat  E1J64.11 

7JDO  (ST  Z17yda)i  1,  STOAT'S  GUEST, 

S Whitworth  (20-1);  a,  llawdy  Mtaa 
(33-11.  8,  Safly  Grom  (20-1):  4,  «■  Ta 
win  (16-1).  8-1  la*  Mansad.  25  ran.  Hd.  IX 
ID  ArtputhnoT)  Tota  £34  60.  £5.90.  C10.00. 
£8  90  Dual  F:  £884.40.  Trio:  CUBE  SO.  CSF: 
£522  12  Tricast-  £11. 546m 
730  (1m  Of  7ydo*  1,  NOUPONTABO; 
4 Re»d  (4-1):  a.  Uh  114-1);  3,  Codec  U 
Rassoso  120-1).  100-30  lav  Kota.  12  ran. 
a,  2.  (W  Mulrj  Tota:  um  £1.80,  E4.40. 
£3  70  Dual  F £45  50.  Trio:  £159.41  CSF: 
£8040  NR:  Covenant. 

(LOO  (W  lOyris):  1,  BAMNIHGHAM 
BLADE,  Martin  Dwyer  (9- 1 1 : 2,  Grips  [5-6 
lav).  3,  OoMe>  Mkrase  (7-1).  7 ran.  Ml 
hd.  [K  Ivory)  Tota-  £830:  £3.40.  £1 30.  Dual 
F;  £5  40.  CSF:  £16.17. 

BJSO  (1m  H Tydep  1,  TOM  YA1UOR,  L 
Dettori  19-2);  2.  Stamm  ( 14—1  n 3,  DO— 
Baa  1 2—i  tavl.  16  ran.  (,  1.  (D  Baworth) 
TOW  £St»  £200.  £4.70.  Cl  .40.  Dual  F: 
CBS  40.  Trw  £3270.  CSF:  E89JJS. 
QUADPOTi  £196.10.  PLACKPOTI ES08E0. 


Fixtures 


Soccer 

UGFA  U-1B  CMAMPIONSHIPi  tttam: 
dfaa-y  mad,  raoewd  Iasi  Portugal  v Eng- 
land I5JJ). 

N-W  COUNTIES  FLOODLIT  TROPHY: 
Roafa  Newcastto  Tn  v PenrlUl  (7 AS. 
Climoroe) 


Mon  IM  v Stake  Jl). 

FRIENDLY  HATCHES:  Araanal  V 
Hangars  (8.01:  Sunderland  v Uvorpool 
(BJJ). 

Rugby  League 

ntmHATKMAl.  MATCH:  France  v Ire- 
land (7.0.  BanhHiKfi  Su.  Evry). 


follow  American  Jim  Courier. 

It  seems  a long  time  ago 
that  Rusedski  took  the  first 
set  off  Sampras  in  the  final  of 
the  San  Jose  indoor  tourna- 
ment In  February.  It  was  then 
that  his  wrist  trouble  first 
flared  up,  forcing  him  to  pull 
out  at  0-5  in  the  second  set 

Thomas  Muster,  the  holder 
here,  and  Richard  Krajicek, 
last  year’s  beaten  finalist,  had 
standard  first-round  wins,  but 
there  was  a surprise  when 
Mark  Philippoussls  went 
down  6-2,  6-0  to  Morocco's 
Karim  Alami. 

Last  month  the  powerful 
Australian  won  his  first-ever 
clay  court  tournament  in  Mu- 
nich, which  made  this  defeat 
all  the  more  surprising. 

• Steffi  Graf  played  her  first 
competitive  match  after  100 
days  out  with  a knee  Injury 
when  she  and  her  partner 
Ines  Gorrochategui  were 
beaten  in  three  sets  by  Rika 
Hirafci  and  Florencia  Labat  in 
the  first  round  of  the  German 
Open  in  Berlin  yesterday. 


Sport  in  brief 


Sailing 

Team  Dennis  Conner  2000  has 
lodged  a formal  challenge  For 
the  America's  Cup  along  with, 
the  £125,000  entry  fee.  Conner, 
who  has  won  the  trophy  four 
times  and  lost  twice,  snubbed 
the  San  Diego  YC  by  challeng- 
ing through  the  city’s  Cortez 
Racing  Association. 

Chess 

Rngiand  retained  a half-point 


lead  with  three  rounds  remain- 
ing in  the  34-nation  European 
team  championships  in  Pula. 
Michael  Adams  scored  the  de- 
cisive winning  point  In  a 
2V4-1V4  victory  over  Armenia. 

England’s  women,  who  have 
last  only  to  the  world  champi- 
ons Georgia,  beat  Greece 
IK-44  to  stay  in  second  place. 

Olympic  Games 

The  British  team  will  locate 
their  training  camp  on  Austra- 
lia's Gold  Coast  for  the  2000 
Games  in  Sydney. 


Chess 


Robot 

drains 

human 

brain 

Leonard  Barden 

on  how  Kasparov 
arid  mankind  finally 
met  their  match 


Deep  blue,  the  ibm 

super-computer,  gave 
Garry  Kasparov  his 
worst  day  at  the  office  on 
Sunday  when  it  needed 
only  an  hour  and  19  moves 
to  crush  the  Russian  In  the 
decisive  sixth  game  of  the 
“man  versus  machine” 
rematch  in  New  York. 

It  sealed  a famous  3‘A— 2'A 
victory  that  stunned  mas- 
ters and  grandmasters 
worldwide.  It  was  the  first 
HrtiPi  a computer  had  beaten 
a human  world  champion, 
the  first  time  Kasparov  had 
lost  any  match,  and  the  de- 
feat was  by  for  the  most 
rapid  of  his  career. 

At  his  press  conference 
he  said  he  was  “ashamed" 
at  Ttift  manner  of  his  defeat 
and  then  complained  that 
IBM  had  refused  him  access 

to  the  computer’s  practice 
games  or  to  print-outs  of  its 
reasoning.  He  even  hinted 
that  Deep  Blue's  program- 
mers had  cheated  by  modi- 
fying its  program  during 
play  “like  Maradona's 
Hand  of  God  goal”. 

Soar  grapes  apart.  It  all 
began  to  go  wrong  for  Kas- 
parov when,  after  winning 
the  opening  game  10  days 
ago,  he  resigned  the  second 
in  a drawn  position,  then 
belled  his  dynamic  reputa- 
tion.by  adopting  a weird 
anti-computer  strategy, 
with  pawns  line-abreaston 
the  third  rank. 

The  game  that  really 
broke  Kasparov’s  spirit, 
however,  was  the  fifth,  his 
last  with  the  white  pieces. 
He  seemed  to  have  a won 
endgame,  with  a pawn 
poised  to  queen,  only  for 
Deep  Bine  to  march  Its  king 
down  the  board  and  force  a 
draw  by  perpetual  check. 
“The  match  was  over 
then,”  Kasparov  said.  “I 
had  no  strength  left.” 

There  Is  a more  mundane 
explanation  of  the  final 
game.  Kasparov’s  opening 
moves  intended  s well  ana- 
lysed sequence.  1 ...  Bd6;  8 
Qe2  h6.  Instead,  rtlll  think- 
ing on  autopilot,  he  played 
his  planned  eighth  move  one 
move  early,  allowing  Deep 
Blue’s  powerful  knight  sac- 
rifice. 

Immediately  Kasparov 
looked  at  the  position  in 
horror.  His  king,  with  no 
safe  square,  quickly  came 
under  attack  and  Deep  Blue 
rubbed  salt  in  the  wound  by 
conducting  its  final  anninlt 
in  true  Kasparov  style. 

At  the  end  the  world 
champion  saw  that  his 
planned  19  . . . bxc4  20  Qxo4 
Kb7  foils  to  21  Qa6  mate, 
and  if  Nb4  20  QxfS  dxc4  21 
Ne5  with  too  many  threats. 

Kasparov  had  beaten  Deep 
Blue  4-2  in  1996  but  haying 
lost  their  latest  encounter 
there  Is  certain,  to  be  a third 
match.  Can  Kasparov  win 
that?  He  can  discard  his 
computer  advisers  and 
revert  to  a more  open  game, 
be  can  haggle  for  pre-match 
access  to  Deep  Blue's  trial 
runs,  and  he  should  be  psy- 
chologically toucher  next 
time.  But  Deep  Blue's  team, 
crucially  aided  by  the  for- 
mer US  champion  Joel  Ben- 
jamin, who  “taught"  the 
machine  strategy,  have 
shown  enormous  improve- 
ments. Deep  Blue  has 
learned  active  defence,  can 
sacrifice  material  rather 
than  hoard  irrelevant 
pawns,  has  greatly  up- 
graded its  depth  of  calcula- 
tion thank*  to  its  donbled 
capacity  and  has  the 
to  become  stronger 
Chess  players  can  never 
sleep  easy  again. 

t«4  c8: 2 04  <Si  3 Ne3  dmO;  4 NXM  Nd?;  G 
Jto*  Wfc*  Bd3  06:  7 NIB  hUT.  B NmB 
10  BBS*  Krt8;  11  BflbS:  12 
BWi  13  Ro’  NOS;  14  Bg3  KeB;  18  S*b5 
rata  18  Od3  Bc&  17  BIG  exE:  18  Rxb7 
Bxq7;19  04  Resigns. 
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Cricket 

DmM  Hopps  Ws'theASiMm  awr* 


SPORTS  NEWS  IS 


ians  arriving  awesomely  fit  to  defend  the  Ashes — but  carrying  a chink  in  their  armour  as  captain 

England  a target 


Not  80  long  ago,  the 

Prime  objective  of 
on  Australian 
cricketer  on  a long- 
haul  flight  to  Lon- 
don vm  to  offset  the  rigours 
of  jet  lag  with  a renewed  as- 
' sault  on  the  world  in-flight 
beer-drinking  record. 

No  longer.  With  the  help  of 
a stopover  in  Hong  Kong,  the 
tourists  arrived  in  London  so 
chipper  yesterday  that  within 
hoars  they  were  desperate 
only  to  look  at  the  world  from 
fte  inside  of  a gymnasium. 

Only  one  player  wore  th«t 
familiar  washed-out  look,  but 
for  Australia's  captain  Mark 
Taylor  it  was  induced  neither 
by  alcohol  nor  Jet  lag,  but 


more  a run  cf  batting  failures 
that  has  hit  his  chances 
of  surviving  the  summer.  Go- 
ing 11  hours  back  in  time  is 
no  problem  when,  with  no 
Test  half-century  in  20 
knocks,  he  would  happily 
have  another  go  at  the  past 
II  months. 

Instead,  Taylor  wakes  up 
every  morning  to  the  hellish 
suspicion  that  the  dock  has 
again  been  turned  back  24 
hour  and  he  must  once  more 
endure  the  same  debilitating 
Questions.  However  politely 
they  are  phrased  — and  they 
invariably  are,  because 
Taylor  is  a deservedly  popu- 
lar and  respected  figure  — 
they  add  up  to  the  same  thing: 


Have  You  Lost  It?  How  Much 
Longer  Can  You  Hang  On? 

Taylor  looks  drawn.  His 
eyes  dart  around  with  self- 
doubt, the  obligatory  phrases 
tumble  out  automatically. 
"My  form  has  been  terrible,” 
he  intoned  at  Australia’s 
opening  press  conference  at  a 
West  End  hotel.  “But  Tm  gl^ 
to  be  back  in  England  and 
hppe  that  the  series  will  turn 
my  form  round.  You're  only 
ever  one  inning*  away  from 
finding  it  again." 

Steve  Waugh,  not  so  much 
vice-captain  as  captain-in- 
waiting,  sat  alongside  him  im- 
passively. At  times  such  as 
this,  Waugh  might  have  been 
chosen  for  his  inscrutability 


In  the  three  weeks  since  his 
nfflriai  reappointment  Taylor 
has  addressed  his  mental  ex- 
haustion, ra Imitating  that  any 
technical  Shortcomings  win 
look  after  themselves.  He  has 
done  some  fishing  and.  it 
seems,  has  managed  to  hit  the 
river  more  often  than  not. 

“The  first  time  I picked  up 
a bat  was  two  days  ago  when  I 
put  it  into  my  coffin,"  he  said. 
He  is  courageously  trying  to 
consider  his  failures  in  the 
past  tense.  “I  needed  a break. 
The  harder  I tried,  the  worse 
things  became.  It  was  becom- 
ing a struggle.” 

He  has  also  managed  to 
“Spend  some  time  with  the 
family"  and  Just  about  man- 


aged to  say  so  without  sound- 
ing like  a British  cabinet  min- 
ister contemplating  the  pnft  of 
his  career.  He  can  expect  to 
see  still  more  of  them; 
whereas  England  barred 
wives  and  families  through- 
out last  winter,  to  great  dis- 
0fiinttwnwitl  Australia  win. 
welcome  them  from  the 
second  Test  onwards.  "We 
tour  so  much  these  days,  it  is 
Impossible  to  expect  anything 
different,"  said  the  wicket- 
keeper Ian  Healy. 

Australia  lost  their  last 
Test,  in  South  Africa.  Eng- 
land won  their  last  two.  in 
New  Zealand,  but  the  last  four 
Ashes  series  provide  a more 
galling  perspective:  Australia 


lead  14  Tests  to  two,  with  six 
drawn.  However  much  Taylor 
(Uplomatirally  refers  to  the 
series  “beginning  at  0-0",  he 
expects  to  win  easily  and  will 

willingly  resign  if  his  plight 

becomes  disruptive. 

. Nevertheless.  England's 
best  chance  of  fashioning  a 

mrnrini-fng  Ashffff  ChflllePgP  IS 

to  target  Taylor  at  every  op- 
portunity, following  the  doc- 
trine that,  if  you  cut  off  the 
head,  the  body  will  follow. 

If  the  situation  were 
reversed  and  Australian  state 
sides  were  presented  with 
Michael  Atherton  in  such 
confhslon,  they  would  relish 
the  chance  to  force  his  resig- 
nation. It  has  become  custom- 


Taylor ...  In  the  horrors 

ary,  though,  for  English 
counties  to  field  weakened 
sides  against  the  tourists,  to 
allow  leading  players  a rest 
Taylor  insists  that  he  Is  one 
innings  away  from  salvation 
and  believes  that  nowhere  is 
he  more  likely  to  find  it  than 
in  England.  Should  the 
counties  prove  all  too  accom- 
modating, it  win  be  another 
indictment  of  the  English 
first-class  system. 


BAH  Cup:  Northants  v Leicestershire 


wins 
Gold  Award 


at  Northampton 


CONSIDERING  the 
desolate  ambiance 
that  once  hung  over 
Wantage  Road,  its 
gradual  transformation  into  a 
county  ground  of  some  char- 
acter continues  to  surprise. 
The  old  football  stands  have 
long  gone,  of  course,  and 
there  are  ambitious  plans  for 
an  indoor  school  cm  the  site. 
On  Sunday,  too,  the  spanking 
new  Dennis  Brookes  Gates  at 
that  same  end  were  opened 
for  the  first  time,  and  very  ef- 
ficient they  were,  preventing 
any  early  getaways  from  a 
lacklustre  finish  to  the  zonal 
rounds  of  the  competition. 

The  nature  of  the  match 
will  not  have  bothered  North- 
amptonshire one  Jot,  how- 
ever, the  end  Justifying  the 
means  as  they  beat  Leicester- 
shire comfortably  enough  by 
52-rtus  to  haul  themselves 
.■hud  of  Durham  end 
forth*  knockout  stages 
nlng  ha  a fortnight.  Leicester- 
shire,  who  had  not  progressed 
-beyond  the  round-robin  stage 
since  its  reinstatement  four 
seasons  ago,  remain  top  of 
Group  B by  virtue  of  a supe- 
rior run-rate  and  will  take  a 
home  quarter -final  draw  as  a 
result. 

Northants'  match-winner 
was  Jeremy  Snape,  who 
bowled  hta  off-spin  with  teas- 
ing Skill  to  taka  five  for  32 
from  his  full  lower  quota,  in- 
cluding the  Leicester  captain 
James  Whitaker  and  their 
overseas  player  and  top 
scorer  Neil  Johnson  with 
successive  deliveries,  during 
a spell  of  three  wickets  in 
eight  featts  that  killed  off  any 


hopes  Leicestershire  might 
have  retained  of  a clean 
sweep  of  their  qualifying 
gamtffi.lt  was  an  obvious  deci- 
sion to  hand  him  the  Gold 
Award  and  It  will  sit  nicely 
alongside  the  one  he  won  five 
years  ago  when  playing  for 
Combined  Universities. 

Neither  side  batted  with 
any  confidence  on  a pitch 
lacking  consistent  pace  and 
bounce,  but  Leicestershire's 
effort  was  the  more  hamfist- 
ed.  only  Darren  Maddy  and 
Johnson  coming  to  terms 
with  the  demands  of  fiHaatwg 
a moderate  target  of  239. 
Maddy  played  some  assured 
off-side  strokes,  making  42  of 
66  added  for  the  first  wicket 
before  he  clipped  John  Em- 
burey  to  midwicket  in  his 
opening  over;  and  Johnson, 
the  South  African  given  the 
unenviable  tngfc  of  fining  the 
boots  of  the  mighty  Phil  Sim- 
mons, hit  six  fours  in  his  58 
and  for  a while  looked 
capable  of  carrying  the  day 
for  Leicestershire. 

The  decisive  stage  of  the 
came  after  Snape  had 
Aftab  Habib 
Ben  Smith  in  his  first  six 
overs.  His  eighth  saw  his  glee- 
ful acceptance  of  a return 
catch  from  Paul  Nixon,  and 
his  penultimate  over  brought 
the  downfall  first  of  Whi- 
taker, who  had  come  in  down 
the  order  because  of  a finger 
injury  and  drilled  a catch  low 
to  Kevin  Curran  at  long  off; 
and  then  the  left-handed 
Johnson,  who  toe-ended  a 
near  full  toss  to  midwicket 

Earlier  Northants  had 
failed  to  capitalise  on  some 
ordinary  Leicestershire  bowl- 
ing. with  Capel,  Loye.  Bailey 
and  Penberlhy  failing  to  build 
on  their  start. 


Surrey  v Sussex 


Salisbury’s  ironic 
turn  of  events 


DawMfeotatTNOnI 


I 


T WAS  suaptefamaly  Uke 
the  nlfttvaratt  irony-  Ian 
. Salisbury,  who  had  cho- 
sen re  harm  Hove  at  the  end 
of  last  MMon  in  the  general 
conantinus  spirit  of  depar- 
tnra,  stopped  Sussex  in 
exuberant  tmcksyes- 
bi  « continuously 
match. 

ary  had  posed  no 

threat  at  aU  with  his  early 
an  bttt  as  Sostwe  aud- 
dnfty  produced  a thrilling 
chase  for  the  line  he  turned 
the  gams  Surrey’s  way  with 
an  astonishing  epell. 

The  HasnlTirirr  took  four 

for  four&hSf  s do**m 
balls,  three  of  the  wickets 
falifca*  baa  single  over,  aepa- 
raredV  one  drttvsry  which 
went  for  two.  Mark  Newefi. 
bowled  fob-  an  MtoeUeni  60, 
IKH  AttMp  «ofcw  for  an  alkn 
plot,  NiCky  Phillips  and 
Aanor  Khan  aB  disappeared 
in  a trios  with  Surrey  by 
Hum  acesttt*  Victory. 

There  was  still  hope  as 
Paul  JarriSiwun*  a sfa 
two  four*  la  an  ervw-  from 
8*n  Holttttfe*.  but  Martin 
YfcattfiflM  w*«  tun  out  and 

parfabed  the  same  way. 

Salisbury  «*•*»** 
win  lb*  GoM  Award  and  It 
would  be  ohnrttsh  » dw*U 
an  a late  dropped  eaten. 
Jarvis,  wBo.fiko  took  four 

wick**  ^L^SSiSSE- 

lay  as  a lata  candidate  for 

honour*  butt^rowjw 

plenty  ut  fenuy  batting 
pwfortBwqgawk. 

on*  caare-frow. 

Taylor,  who  found  temwff 
involved  la  the  day* 
moment  of  con trovers y- 

|!£2d  be 


bad  been  caught  at  the 
wicket  off  Jason  Ratcliffe. 
and  It  led  to  a rebuke  direc- 
ted at  Alec  Stewart  by  um- 
pire Graham  Burgess. 

Stewart  said:  “I  was  only 
trying  to  calm  things  down. 
The  umpire  had  a pop  at  me 
and  a couple  of  overs  later 
he  apologised.”  There  is  to 
be  no  official  report  on  the 
incident. 

Put  to  to  bat,  Surrey  gal- 
loped away  to  a style  which 

suggested  Alistair  Brown 
and  Stewart  had  an  elo- 
quent point  or  two  to  make 
on  the  day  the  Australians 
arrived.  They  put  on  101 
for  the  first  wicket,  with  a 
Texaco-inclined  purpose, 
even  though  the  bowling 
was  hardly  tourist  class. 

Brown.  Stewart,  surprio; 
ingly  succumbing  to  mld-off 
when  going  so  well,  Graham 
Thorpe  and  Mark  Butcher 
took  the  bowling  apart  to 
omJtaout  rotation.  The  mood 
bad  been  set  when  Jarvis 
went  for  10  in  the  opening 
over  and  Khan  conceded 
three  fours  in  the  second. 

For  a team  so  depleted  by 
Injuries.  Sussex  offered  a 
spirited,  defiant  response. 

Greenfield  was  spec- 
tacularly run  out  by 
Brown,  and  Rajesh  Rao 
reached  his  halfwtnryat 
about  a run  a balL  Alter 
(ben  came  Taylor's  breezy 
gy.  with  two  sixes,  and  a 
farther  notable  innings  by 
Newell  which  seemed  to 
xnoik  his  lack  of  experience 
with  only  one  ChMntfon- 
•ki«  match  to  his  name. 

In  the  end  Surrey  wmi  by 

il  runs  with  seven  balls  to 

aaage.  They  are  assured  of  a 

place  in  the  Quarterflnafa; 
SnfodL  however  hereto  the 
cnMM  innings  had  been, 

realistically  very 
little  to  It  for  them. 


Bring  on  the  clouds . . . Middlesex  and  Somerset  do  temporary  battle  in  the  eerie  landscape  provided  by  Lord's  this  season:  no  Grandstand  (demolished), 
no  Father  Time  (moved),  only  the  new  ranks  of  white,  unoccupied  seats  and  an  Unaccustomed  view  over  St  John’s  Wood  of  the  approaching  storm  that 
ended  yesterday’s  play  after  only  38  overs,  with  the  visitors  well  placed  on  172  for  four  and  Peter  Bowler  unbeaten  on  54  photograph:  tom  jennns 


Moody  blues 


sneak  home 

hE  SPITE  his  Worcester- 
shire side  falling  by  the 
narrowest  of  margins  to  stop 
Lancashire  In  their  tracks 
yesterday,  Tom  Moody 
reminded  the  newly  arrived 
Australian  tourists  what  they 
are  missing  when  he  took  the 
fight  to  the  Benson  & Hedges 
Cup  holders'  bowlers  at  Old 
Traffbrd  yesterday. 

Moody  hit  II  fours  and 
three  sixes  in  a virtuoso  92  as 
he  and  Graeme  Hick  put  on 
131  in  17  overs  for  the  second 
wicket  Both  fell  to  Peter  Mar- 
tin within  three  balls,  though, 
and  despite  Moody’s  county 
being  in  a commanding  posi- 
tion chasing  274  for  six,  a late- 
order  collapse  meant  they 
could  manage  only  274  for 
eight  off  their  SO  overs. 

Lancashire  won  by  virtue  of 
losing  fewer  wickets,  but  they 
were  eliminated  from  the  com- 
petition through  an  inferior 
run-rate  and  Yorkshire's  win. 

Anthony  McGrath  of  York- 
shire hit  a competition-best 
109  not  out  as  his  side  crushed 
the  Minor  Counties  by  184 
runs  to  effectively  secure 
themselves  a quarter-final  tie 
at  Headlngley. 

Yorkshire  made  309  for  five 
from  their  50  overs  despite 
being  pegged  back  at  136  for 
four  at  one  stage. 

The  Gold  Award  winner 
McGrath,  who  faced  85  deliv- 
eries, struck  three  sixes  and 
eight  fours  to  dominate  the 
closing  stages  when  he  con- 
tributed 79  of  final  U2  runs. 

Even  so  the  Minor  Counties 
tried  to  seise  back  the  initia- 
tive, Steve  Dean  and  Wayne 
T-arirfns  beginning  with  a 63- 
stand  from  13  overs.  Dean 
wanton  to  reach  56  from  52 
balls,  scoring  II  fours  in  the 
process,  but  Craig  White's 
burst  of  three  for  seven  in 
wiwo  halls  helped  the  last 
sevm  wickets  tumble  for  20 
runs.  . _ 

gpoflpud,  Ireland  and  Der- 
byshire will  try  again  today 
after  rain  wasted  out  play  at 

all  three  games  yesterday. 


Scoreboard 


B»mwi  A IlDdgM  Ciq* 


T*»  Ova*  Surrey  woo  by  11  ran*. 


AD  Brown  c GraoitfMd  b TbureSokl 
’A  J snwwi  c rasps  b TtroraSeicJ  . 
Q PTfrorp*  cUmtasM  b Graonfteto 
M A Bvtchor  c Moores  O Junta  ___ 

tAJ  HoMoak*  few  b J*Mi 

B C HoMtoako  c Moore*  b Jarvta  — 

J 0 RatcUtto  c 8 b Khun 

IDKSaUaburytowb  Jarvis 

N Shahid  not  out —— 

M P Bfcknafl  not  out - — 


Extras  (bi.  mis.  *V) . 
Total  [lor  &.  SC  More). 


. 310 


101,  136,  247.  200.  267. 

270.273.3001 

DM  iMttaaj  E Betriaatfn. 

Bowlin  a*  Jarvta  10-1-80-*;  Khan 
10-0-70-1:  Robinson  B-0  6*  Oi  Ttamflald 
0-0-48-2:  ramp*  10-0-48-0;  Graaoflaid 
3-0-17-1. 


K GrettMWd  run  out 
R K Rao  b Rattan*  . 


N R Taylor  e Bmc&ar  b RatcDBa  . 

M N*w*n  b Saflabury 

C WjABwy  bSaflabuy 

tP  Moore*  b Banjnnin 

PW  Jarvia  notouc 

N C PbOnpa  b SoJtsbory _ 

A A Khan  Km  b SaHabwy 

U J TbutafigM  ran  out 

M A Robinson  i 


(HMD.  m3.  nbaj. 

Total  (tor . *8l5  orerej *®« 

M of  wMret  S3.  U1.  20ft.  288.  273. 
277,  277,  279. 283. 

ffcp  adman  10-0-89-0;  Banfamla 
10-0-80-1:  B C HoOoak*  45-0-0-0;  A J 
HolUoaha  8-042-Q;  Sauabmy  10-0-SS-C 
RatcSBa  5-0-42-2. 

Q | Burgm*  and  K E Palmar. 


"D  Byaa  c & bOafcAS 72 

M P Vamfcan  b OUn* TS 

D S LdhnuMm  C Lattdna  b Lamlat — M 
P J Harflay  c Mcbotaon  b Oak**  O 

A MeGraffl  IW  001 10B 

C WMM  c Gaywooo  b Sharp *4 

tRJBlakay  nmom 


Edna  (bi.  M.  wl7.  nbq. 


Tow  (Mr  9.  SO  am) 

yuan*  wkilnlmTOu  128. 128.138. 187. 
DM  nut  bad  B Partror.  D Gough.  CEW 
SUvarnDod.  B 0 Bamp. 

Bowitirei  Murphy  W-0-80-0;  Sharp 
10-0-53-1;  Qattoo  10-0-80-0;  OsMa 
10-V37-3.  Ubdat  W-0-7IM. 


S JOaanb  WlvM  — 

W Larita*  b VMt*  - 
N B Gaynoocc  i 
icoeuatabl 

j p J a*nwr  b i 
RNI 

S V Laudaf  b K*m*y 
teJTWhdaouMwbJ^Bay- 
M A Sharp  e Gotigh  6 Sm«W 
S Oakaa  Dwr  b SMarwood  _ 

A J Murphy  not  out 

Extraa  (m2.  wS.  nS8] 

TnM  (aSOoreral  r- 1W 

MdMMaA  77.  77.  W6.  US.  123, 
123. 12*.  US- 

Da^Bnar  Gough  B-0-2S-0:  Sflvanmod 
5-0-28-1.  Wbiw  7-1-22-3;  Hartlay 
a-o-os-r.  stamp  s-3-22-3:  Vaughao 
OMHH.  ^ ^ 

M J HWhan  adl  A A Jonaa. 
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OM  PaWwJi  Uancaahiro  wn  by  loalnfl 
fawar  wtekata. 


J E R GaOian  Ibw  b Hick  . 


M a ABwnon  c Waatao  a Newport  _ 
J PCrawtoy  c Moody  b Loaihurdale 

N H FalrtxoihBr  not  Old 

Q 0 LJMyd  b Shariyar 

‘ D Austin  run  out 


HMn  AJuram  b Newport . 

V"  K Hogg  not  out 

Extras  (103,  vU,  nb4) 


Total  (lor  6,  SO  orera). 


.274 


a*7. 


20.  100.  124.  183.  237, 


OM  wet  bub  P j Martin.  Q Yatna.  R j 


3—rH— » Newport  9-1-45-2;  Haynaa 
10-1-85-0:  StMKiyar  10-0-8S-1:  Brmuay 
2-0-15-0;  Hide  9-4M2-1;  Laaltiardala 
10-0-41-1. 


T M Moody  c Yates  b Martin 
WPC  Wmon c Hegg  b WatJm 
G A Hide  c Kagg  b Martin 


G R Haynes  c Adwtm  b Marlin 

V S Satanic!  Mw  b Yam  

K R Spiring  not  out 

D A Lnabordaia  run  out 


IS  J Rlfodea  ibw  b Austin  

P J Newport  e Green  b Wealm  — _ 
(IbS.wM.nbB) — _____ 


Total  (far  8,  50  were) 274 

Ml  el  wiehf  26,  168.  158.  19B.  235. 
216. 2*8.274. 

DM  net  tabJ  E Brinkley.  A Shariyar. 
■ewfhren  Weeltn  10-1-31-2;  AuaUn 
10-0-42-1;  Martin  10-0-56-3;  Green 
7-0-53-0:  Yaiaa  io-O-71-l;  Galllan 
3-1-15-0. 

Papkia  B J Mayer  and  P Wiley. 


Extras  (b7.  B>13.  WT7.  nb2) _» 

Total  (tor  8,  SO  ware) L.23B 

Ml  ml  retafaa—  73.  106.  107.  152,  178. 
188,201.233. 

DM  not  batr  J P Taylor. 

BswHnpt  Mullally  10-2-27-1;  Mlllna 
10-1-44-1;  Johnson  10-0-51-®;  Parson* 
10-0-36-1;  Brlmaon  0-0-48-2:  Maddy 
t-O-MJ. 


□ L Maddv  e Baiiay  b Embuny 

G I Maonilli 


illan  o Ripley  b Capel 

A Habib  c Emborey  b Snapa 
N C Johnson  c Walton  b snape 
B F SmBti  o ft  b Snape 
ff.  a Mxon  c A b Snapa 


'J  J vndcskar  c Cwren  b Bnapa  • 
G J Piwwe  replay  B Bed l^  ._ 
O J MOins  not  out  _ 

A D uuilady  not  out 


(BH0.w9.nba). 


Total  (tor  8.  SO  wars) _________  IBS 

Ml  1 wMcetm  88, 58, 127, 150. 172. 178. 
178, 185. 

DM  aol  tab  M T Brfmson, 
momWam  Mohammad  Akram  5-1-54-0; 
Taylor  8-1-lT-O:  Capei  6-0-W-1:  Em- 
euny  »- 1-33-1:  Snape  10-1-82-8;  Cur- 
no  WMW1  Badey  WM-1. 

Unpin*  J BaMaraasna  and  D Shepherd. 


The  Parkai  Hampshire  won  by  seven 
wickets. 


T P Hodgson  c Udal  b Stepheneon  -.113 
A J Strauss  ibw  b Rena  haw  _______  1 

U B A Rashid  c Aymes  b Hayden 
*A  Singh  ibw  b Hayden 


W J House  e Jamas  b Udal 

M J Chnton  c Aymes  b Stepheneon 

J A Fbrd  c Udal  b Ranshaw 

IT  M B Bailey  run  out 

A □ Edwards  not  out 

(Tbl5.  w8) 


Total  (tor  5. 50  overs) 28 

Mi  6. 174. 191.  244.  2S7.  258.  272.  254. 
DM  sot  beta  P G Jones,  S A J Boswell. 
Bowlings  Rensbaw  B-D-54-2:  Maru 
10-1-35-tt  Stephenson  10-0-*7-8:  Jamas 
3-0-18-0;  Udal  8-0-55-1:  Whitaker 
1-0-16-0;  Hayden  0-0-45-2. 


G W WMta  at  Bailey  b Jonas  — 

M L Hayden  not  out  — 

R A Smith  c Hodgson  b Chilton 

WS  KendaO  ibw  b Jones 

*J  P Stephenson  not  out 


(lbS.wS.nb2) 


Total  (tor  3.  48.3  overt) 

Mi  at  erlnkite  95,  183.  224. 


.287 


DM  wot  M P Whitaker.  tA  Aymes.  S D 
lldal.  R Mam  3 J Ranshaw,  K Jama*. 
■midMgr  BoaweU  33-0-47-0;  Edwards 
10-0-58-0;  Jonas  10-1-51-2;  Chilton 
9-0-85-1;  Rashid  10-0-82-0. 


i Abandoned  lor  day,  rain.  Today: 


T R Ward  b Smith 

M V Fleming  e Alleyn*  b Young 

A P WUs  c Lynch  b Alleyns  

G R Cowdrey  at  Russell  b Davis 

N J Liang  ran  out 


M A Eattiam  b Davie 
PA  Strang  not  out , 


T®  A Marsh  b Young 

M j ueCegoe  not  out  __ 
(Ibll.  w4) 


Total  (tor  7.  50  overs) 23D 

Mr  8.  S.  39, 141, 151. 168,  228. 

DM  net  feetoT  N Wien.  D W Headley. 
Deerilngi  Smith  10-8-32-1;  Young 
8-0—45-2:  Davis  10-1-48-2;  Alleyns 
8-0-24-1;  Hancock  5-0-23-0;  Ball 
10-0-53-0. 


M A Lynch  not  out 


A J Wrtgm  not  oid  

Extras  (BCL  art) 


Total  (tar  a 42.  overs) . 


, SB 

to  bob  R j CuniWe.'s  Young.  "MW  Al- 
leyn*. R I Dawson,  tfl  C RunalL  T JJ  £ 
Hancock,  M c J DaK.  A M Smiih.  R p 

Davto. 

■awBngi  McCagoe  23-0-12-0:  Heatflay 
2-0-15-0, 


0. 17. 125. 145. 

To  bub  Ifl  ii  turner.  K A Panwna,  J I D 

Kerr.  S Harabarg.  A R CadtML 

a r~r  Hawnt  8-1-37-3:  Fay  7-0-27-0; 
Fraser  10-1-23-1:  Johnson  10-0-50-0; 
KaTUs  3-0-22-1. 

UMBlXi  P N Weeks*  J K Kalita,  S P 
*M  W GatUng,  J C Pooler,  IK  R 
Brew*  K P Dutch.  R A Fay,  J P Hewitt  R L 
Johnson.  ARC  Fraser. 


No  play,  ratal 

(Today:  11J)) 

Derby!  Derbyshire  v Warwickshire. 
DownpabMo  Ireland  v Essex. 

Scotland  v Nottinghamshire. 


Bain  Hogg  Trophy 

PwrtumsBr  Somerset  154  (Taylor  5-41). 
Hampshire  155-7  fD  Lane  57no).  Hamp- 
shire won  by  three  wickets. 

UrmstDi*  Lancashire  173-8  (8  P TWcherd 
84no).  Durham  177-4  (S  Mutton  88).  Dur- 
ham won  by  sbr  wIckeB. 

Lelcestew  Leleasioishlre  229-7  (D  I Sto- 
vans  82no).  Middlesex  125-a  Leicestar- 
ahlra  won  by  106  runs. 

Worcester!  Gloucestershire  128-6. 
Worcestershire  129-0  (T  S Curtis  57no.  C J 
Schofield  52no).  Wbreesterehlre  won  by  10 

wickets. 

Starting  today 

MCOND  BUBVEN  CMAHPION8HIP 

(tour  days;  11.0) 

Trent  Brldg*:  Notlingharashlra  v 
Derbyshire. 

How  Sussex  v Surrey. 

BAIN  HOGG  TROPHY 
(one  day:  11X6  „ 

OM  nileluawninCT-** — T tBoucester- 
shlrs  v Glamorgan. 

Kent  v Essex. 


a Sri  Lanka,  west  todies  and  South  Africa 
will  play  In  a tour-nation  Bmltud-overs 
tournament  In  Pukletan  In  November.  The 
week-tong  competition,  to  mark  the  50th 
anniversary  oi  the  toimdlng  of  Pakistan, 
will  form  an  Interlude  between  the  hosts' 
separate  three-Tmt  series  against  Soinh 
Africa  and  West  todies. 


Motor  Racing 

Prost 


sights 
on  Hill 

Alan  Henry  on  the 

prospects  of  a move 
to  France  for  Britain’s 
struggling  champion 


AM  ON  HILL  has  been 
targeted  by  his  former 
Williams  team-mate 
Alain  Prost  to  drive  for  the 
Frenchman’s  recently  bought 
Formula  One  team  next 
season. 

“The  fact  that  people  in  the 
paddock  are  talking  in  terms 
of  Hill  and  Frost  is  very  posi- 
tive," said  the  Frenchman, 
“because  it  means  our  team  is 
gaining  credibility.  Those 
people  are  right  I will  be 
keeping  in  touch  with  Da- 
mon, but  I think  it  is  a little 
bit  too  soon  to  come  to  any 
firm  decision. 

“I  have  been  a fan  of  his 
since  we  both  drove  for  Wil- 
liams in  1993.  We  worked 
very  well  together  there." 

Prost,  who  won  the  last  of 
his  four  world  championships 
that  season,  aims  to  turn  the 
former  Llgler  team,  which  be 
bought  three  months  ago,  into 
a winning  operation  and  he 
has  already  secured  factory 
Peugeot  engines  from  the 
start  of  next  season. 

A move  to  Prost,  for  whom 
Olivier  Fanis  finished  fourth 
at  Monaco,  might  also  give 
fresh  impetus  to  Hill's  career. 
The  37-year-old  reigning 
world  champion,  driving  for 
Tom  Walkinshaw's  Arrows- 
Yamaha  team,  has  failed  to 
score  a single  point  in  the 
first  five  races  of  1997.  On 
Sunday  he  was  forced  to 
retire  after  a second-lap  colli- 
sion, leaving  him  a long  way 
short  of  his  father  Graham's 
record  of  five  victories  in  the 
principality. 

“I  am  not  a man  who  likes 
swapping  about  between 
teams,"  said  HUL  “I  like  con- 
tinuity. which  in  this  busi- 
ness is  a valuable  quality. 
Yes,  it  has  been  difficult  this 
season,  but  it  often  takes  two 
or  three  years  to  put  together 
a competitive  partnership.  I 
am  still  thinking  about  how 
to  improve  things  for  this  sea- 
son, but  I realise  that  soon  I 
must  start  considering  my 
plans  for  next  year." 

Whatever  Walkinshaw  and 
his  new  technical  director 
John  Barnard  have  in  the 
pipeline  for  1998,  it  will  al- 
most certainly  not  involve 
this  year's  Yamaha  engine. 
The  most  likely  option  is  a 
switch  to  the  Mugen-Honda 
engines  currently  used  by 
Prost,  or  the  Mecachrome- 
p repared  Renault  VIOs  in  an 
attempt  to  go  head-to-head 
with  the  similarly  equipped 
williams  team. 

Hill's  name  has  also  been 
linked  with  Benetton  and 
McLaren.  Benetton  might 
benefit  from  the  English- 
man’s astute  talents  as  a test 
and  development  driver  to 
help  lift  them  from  their  cur- 
rent performance  trough-  But 
the  fact  that  McLaren  have 
recruited  the  former  WElliams 
chief  designer  Adrian  Newey, 
a long-time  Hill  fan,  has  in- 
creased speculation  that  he 
might  find  a berth  in  the  Mer- 
cedes-powered cars. 

McLaren  International's 
managing  director  Ron  Den- 
nis, however,  though  conced- 
ing that  Hill  was  a proven 
winner  and  therefore  worthy 
of  consideration,  added:  “It’s 
all  too  easy  to  make  decisions 
about  driver  changes  on  a 
spontaneous  basis.  Taking  an 
objective  view,  1 cant  see  any 
obvious  reason  to  change  our 
drivers.  Both  Mika  [Hak- 
kinen]  and  David  [Coulthard] 
have  the  potential  to  get  the 
job  done.  All  we  have  to  do  is 
give  them  the  best  car." 

Dennis  made  those  remarks 
before  his  two  drivers  spun 
out  of  the  Monaco  Grand  Prix 
together  on  the  second  lap. 
Even  so,  he  is  a loyal  mart 
who  keeps  his  nerve.  Just  as 
HOI  must  keep  his  for  the 
next  few  months,  and  calmly 
assess  the  best  opportunities 
available  to  him. 


Downloading  from  the  Internet 
without  ISDN? 

Here's  something  to  pass  the  time. 


^r\ 


Fig.  6.  The  principles  of  Ball  Juggling. 

four  Srines.  quicker  than  an  ordinary  phone.Bne. 
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Tuesday  >fegi>gae7 


St  Helens  red-faced  over  Goulding,  page  1 3 
The  humbling  of  Garry  Kasparov,  page  1 4 


ANFIELD  CLEAR-OUT  BEGINS 


Collymore  off  to 
Villa  as  Evans 


accepts  £7m  bid 


Ian  Ross  on  the  imminent  departure  of 
Liverpool’s  enfant  terrible  after  two  seasons 


STAN  COLLYMOKE’s 
brief  and  tempestuous 
Liverpool  career  is  ex- 
pected to  end  today 
with  his  sale  to  Aston  Villa 
for  £7  million. 

A deal  first  mooted  more 
than  six  months  ago  was  set 
in  motion  on  Sunday  evening, 
only  22  months  after  Colly- 
more's  arrival  from  Notting- 
ham Forest  for  £8.5  million,  a 
then  British  transfer  record. 

Shortly  after  Liverpool’s 
1-1  draw  with  Sheffield 
Wednesday  at  Hillsborough 
the  26-year-old  Collymore  was 
told  that  Villa's  manager 
Brian  Little  had  officially 
lodged  a bid  which  was 
deemed  acceptable  by  the 
Merseyside  club's  board. 
When  the  former  England 


striker  learned  that  Liver- 
pool's manager  Roy  Evans 
had  also  agreed  to  his  depar- 
ture. he  telephoned  Little  to 
strike  a non-binding  verbal 
agreement  which  is  depen- 
dent upon  personal  terms.  He 
met  Little  in  Birmingham 
yesterday  lunchtime  and  if 
his  demands  are  realised  he 
will  become  the  most  expen- 
sive player  in  Villa's  123-year 
history. 

Little  had  offered  £45  mil- 
lion for  Collymore  In  October, 
a bid  which  Evans  described 
at  the  time  as  “laughable  and 
derisory”. 

Yet  Evans's  oft-repeated 

rlaira  that  drill  ymnrw  would 

remain  at  Anfield  to  see  out 
the  remaining  two  years  of  his 
contract  always  had  a hollow 


Inter  pay  rise  in  two-year  deal 
may  keep  Ince  in  Italy  after  all 

THE  scramble  to  sign  [ ton,  though,  have  decla 
Paul  Ince  took  another  1 an  interest  and  Bleckh 


I Paul  Ince  took  another 
unexpected  turn  yesterday 
when  his  own  dob,  Inter- 
nationale. entered  the  bid- 
ding. writes  ion  Ross. 

Although  it  had  been  as- 
sumed that  the  29-year-old 
midfielder  would  return  to 
England  this  summer. 
Inter  have  offered  him  a 
new  two-year  contract 
which  would  take  his  basic 
salary  from  £22,000  a week 
to  around  £34,000. 

Ince  had  decided  to  delay 
an  announcement  about  his 
plans,  after  learning  that 
none  of  London’s  five  Pre- 
miership clubs  were  inter- 
ested in  signing  him.  Ever- 


ton,  though,  have  declared 
an  interest  and  Blackburn 
Rovers,  Liverpool  and 
Leeds  United  are  being  kept 
informed  of  developments. 

Slaven  Bilic  wUl  move 
from  West  Ham  to  Everton 
tomorrow  for  £4£mfBian 
in  a deal  effectively  ratified 
almost  two  months  ago. 

With  Kevin  Keegan  hav- 
ing refused  the  Everton 
manager’s  job,  the . chair- 
man Peter  Johnson  Is  refus- 
ing to  concede  that  his  pur- 
suit of  the  Barcelona  coach 
Bobby  Robson  is  In  vain 
and  at  the  end  of  this 
month  he  may  again  invite 
the  former  England  man- 
ager to  fill  the  vacancy. 


Taylor’s  Australians  talk  tough,  page  15  '-L— 

Prost  coy  over  Pamon  Hill  rumours,  page  ^ 

s/or/sGuardian 

Flftyyears 


ring  to  it  and,  as  the  gulf  be- 
tween manager  and  player 
widened,  a parting  of  the  ways 
became  almost  inevitable. 

Collymore  has  enjoyed  a 
healthy  rapport  with  much  of 
Liverpool’s  patient  support,  | 
but  many  of  his  teammates 
are  believed  to  be  dismayed 
by  his  apparent  lack  of 
respect  for  the  traditions  of 
one  of  world  football's  most 
celebrated  institutions. 

Having  initially  declined  to 
move  from  his  home  in  Can- 
nock— only  30  minutes’  drive 
from  VlRa  Park  — Collymore 
missed  several  training  ses- 
sions. citing  motorway  con- 
gestion or  his  mother’s  21 
health  as  the  reasons. 

In  1995  he  was  also  rebuked 
by  Liverpool  after  criticising 
aspects  of  the  club  and  man- 
agement in  a magazine 
I article.  In  November  of  last 
year  he  was  fined  £20.000  after 
refusing  to  play  for  the 
reserves  against  Tranmere 
Rovers,  a no-show  which 
must  now  be  regarded  as  a de- 
fining moment  in  his  spell  at 
Anfield. 

In  78  senior  appearances  for 
Liverpool  he  scored  34  goals, 
a fair  return  for  a player  in  a 
partnership  with  the  prolific 
Robbie  Fowler. 

Collymore  is  unlikely  to  be 
the  only  prominent  player  to 
leave  Anfield  before  the  start 
of  next  season.  Having  fin- 
ished only  fourth  in  the  Pre- 
miership, seven  points  adrift 
of  the  champions  Manchester 
United,  Ltveipool  will  now 
seek  to  offload  at  least  four 
other  players  regarded  as  sur- 
plus to  requirements.  Ned 
Ruddock,  John  Barnes,  Ph2 
Babb  and  Steve  Harkness  are 
the  men  most  under  threat 

Evans's  first  target  will  be 
Wimbledon's  £3  million-rated 
Norwegian  international  mid- 
fielder Oyvind  Leonhardsen. 
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Moving  the  goalposts...  Collymore  is  talking  teams  with  Villa  photograi^roybearosworth 


Waddle  agents  go  on  trial 
in  France  in  their  absence 


MEL  STEIN  and  Len  Laza- 
rus, the  joint  representa- 
tives of  Paul  Gascoigne  and 
Chris  Waddle,  are  being  tried 
In  their  absence  in  France  on 
suspicion  of  being  involved  in , 
illegal  transfer  activity. 

A court  In  Marseille  is  to 
consider  accusations  that  the 
former  president  of  Olympi- , 
que  Marseille.  Bernard  Taple, 
was  Involved  in  frauds  total- 1 
ling  more  than  £11  million. 

Waddle  moved  to  Marseille  | 
from  Tottenham  for  £425  m2-  ■ 


lion  in  1989.  Stein  and  Lazarus 
act  as  lawyer  and  accountant 
respectively  for  the  player, 
who  Is  now  with  Sunderland. 

Stein  said  yesterday  that 
any  allegations  of  Illegality 
over  the  transfer  were  "ridic- 
ulous". He  added:  ‘T  can  only 
assume  that  somebody  has 
packed  up  a mass  of  lies  in 
France  and,  because  we’re 
conveniently  not  there,  we’re 
the  right  people  to  blame.” 

PuU  report,  pan*  14 


Richard  Williams 


OF  ALL  the  many 

stories  told  during 
the  celebrations  of 
FerrarVs  50th  anni- 
versary this  month,  the  best 
came  from  Maurice  Trin- 
tignant. Now  almost  80,  the 
vineyard  owner,  smaU-town 
mayor  and  former  grand  prhc 
driver  described  his  two  years 
with  the  Italian  team — dur- 
ing which  he  won  the  1955 
round-the-houses  race  at  Mo- 
naco— as  the  happiest  ofhis 
career.  But  be  also  had  an  an- 
ecdote which  perfectly  ex- 
plained the  strange  attraction 
of  the  myth  built  by  Enzo 
Ferrari. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  1965 
season,  Trintignant  remem- 
bered. Ferrari  ordered  his 
drivers  to  attend  a test  session 
at  Imola.  On  the  appointed 
morning,  there  they  were — 
the  young  Englishman  Mike 
Hawthorn,  the  corpulent  Ar- 
gentinian Froilan  Gonzalez 
and  the  wiry  little  Frenchman 
Trintignant — present  and 
correct  under  the  eye  of  the 
veteran  team  manager.  Nello 
UgolinL 

“Where,"  Trintignant 
asked  Ugollni,  “Is  Ferrari?" 

“He’s  not  coming,"  Ugollni 
replied.  “He  only  goes  to  the 
tests  at  Modena  and  Monza." 

Each  driver  proceeded  to 
drive  190  miles — representing 
a tankfUl  of petrol — observed 
by  Ugolini  and  the  mechanics. 
But  late  in  the  afternoon,  as 
foe  last  of  than  drew  into  the 
pits,  a tall  figure  with  a hooked 
nose  and  white  hair  material- 
ised. It  was  Ferrari. 

"He'd  been  hiding  all 
through  foe  session,”  Trintig- 
nant said,  “watching  us  from 
various  points  around  the 
track.” 

And  the  padrone  proceeded 
to  offer  advice  to  his  pOots.  He 
told  Gonzalez,  foe  Pampas 
Bull,  to  get  rid  ofhis  paunch. 
He  told  Hawthorn  to  cut  down 
on  the  gln-and-tonics.  And  he 
told  Trintignant  that  he  would 
win  foe  race  in  Monaco. 

The  myth  is  concerned  with 
shiny  red  cars  and  heroic 
deeds,  but  Its  real  resonance 
— the  reason  we  think  of  Fer- 
rari when  we  think  of  racing 
cars,  rather  than  of  Maserati 
or  Benetton — comes 
from  its  darker  side. 

Ferrari  have  lasted  longer 
than  any  other  grand  prix 
team— 575  races  since  195Q, 
with  109  wins — thanks  toEn- 


foe  way  »)f  his  obsesskxi. 
humiliation,  not  tragei*.*^ 
even  the  Vatican.  ' ; 

Having  been  condemned 
one  papacy  when  the  Spaww 
aristocrat  Alfonso  d*  Piwtl®6 
killed  himself  htewfelvwr  , =•• 
and  10  spectators  driving*  : 
Ferrari  sports  car  to  the  I9CI  . 

MUle  Miglia.  Snso  lived  jus* 
long  enough  to  see  a tatorwpf 
visit  the  MarweUo  fectanr. 
laying  his  hands  on  a Fbnnoi* 

One  car  and  bestowing  God's 

blessing  upon  Ms  drivwa. 

Iffinao  could  see  <*T  the  Vat- 
ican, his  drivers  were  chikft 
play.  Hero  after  hero  toft  the 
team  In  disgrace,  feeling  they 
had  merely  been  used  to  prow 
his  theory  that  the  car*  were 
far  more  Important  than  the 
men  whu drove  them.  Fangio, 
Surtees  arvd  Lauda  were 
among  those  whose  reputa- 
tions Ferrari  tried  to  tamlsh. 

In  an  era  when  foe  life  expets 
tancy  of  a grand  prix  driver 
matched  that  of  a Royal  Flytag 
Corps  pilot  on  the  Weswm 
Front,  many  driven  died  in 
Ferraris.  Among  were  . 
Eugenio  C-astettotti,  Alberto 
Ascari,  Luigi  Musso.  Peter  Col-, 
lins  and  Wolfgang  von  Trips. 

So,  as  we  recaBad  last  weekend, 
was  Lorenzo  Band  JnL  who  per- 
ished 30  years  ago  on  Saturday 
as  a result  of  burns  suffered 
when  his  Ferrari  caught  fire 
after  crashing  at  Monaco’s 
harbour-front  chicane. 

So  when  writers  described 
Ferraris  as  "blood-red"  they 
were  suggesting,  wittingly  or 
otherwise,  something  more 
than  just  foe  colour  of  the 
bodywork.  A sense  of  tragic 
destiny  has  never  done  the 
legend  any  harm. 


MICHAEL  Schu- 
macher won  last 
weekend’s  race  In 

Monaco  50  years  to . 

foe  day  after  the  flret  Ferrari, 
a tubby  1.5  litre  sports  model, 
made  its  radng  debut  at  Pia* 
cenzain  the  hands  of  Franco 
Cortese,  a gentleman  ama- 
teur. Cortese  retired  while  to 
the  lead  that  day,  but  only  two 
weeks  later  he  captured  Far- 
rari'sfirst  victory  in  an  event 
held  on  a road  circuit  at  the 
Baths  of  Caracalla  in  Rome. 

When  Schumacher  joined  ■ 
the  team  last  season,  on  a 
£16  million  a year  salary,  he 
confessed  without  apology  to  a 
sketchy  knowledge  of  the 
team’s  history.  He  is  now  touo 
doubt  that  however  much  vie-  ' 
torles  such  as  Sunday’s—-  Fer- 
rari's  first  of  foe  season,  and  - 
their  first  at  Monaco  efqce 
1981  — might  enhance  his  awn 
standing,  they  exist  primarily 
to  add  a page  to  a greater  tale. 

Fortunately  for  him,  he  is 
beyond  foe  reach  of  Enzo’S 
mind-games.  But  he  cannot  es- 
cape the  myth. 
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Get  c?  Teste  of  Adventure  wiHi  Mcks 

Buy  a Mars'  Bar  and  you  could  instantly  WIN  I R \ 1 1 I IMH  I?  s 
travci  worth  up  to  £1200  to  anywhere  in  the  world 

Plus  P/FRY  pi o motional  bar  n worth  £1'  OFF  srk<tvd  ROUGH  C I:  U^F  $_ 
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Our  clan  motto 
isStandFast, 
though  in  the 
Eastern  Polish 
portion  of 
the  Highlands 
from  which  my 
grandparents 
came,  when 
confronted  by 
large  gangs  of 
vodka-sodden 
anti-Semelac 
peasants  with 
knives,  we 
modified  it  to 
RunAway. 

Linda  Grant 
discovers  her 
Scottish  roots 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,962 


Set  by  Logodaedalus 


Across 


1,5  ‘Clrckety-dick’  perhaps 
or  a metaphor?  (6,2,6) 

9 Artillery  so  Idler  need  ng  to 
wrap  nitrogen  in  ball  (8) 

10  Champion  callously  shows 
whai's  available  at  all  times 
(2-4) 

11  To  Inspect  drinking  vessel 
might  help  Cyclops  see  (8) 

12  Partners  needing  everything 

that  is  small  (6)  v 

14*18  Breakdown  of  beer  cele- 
bration {Punch  lineO  (&i2A5) 

22  European  describes  one 

dressing  (6) 

23  Writer  about  to  settle  colour 
of  boat  of  owl  and  pussycat 

(3-5) 

24  Despicable  person  has 

back  chat  with  sailor  (6) 

25  Qul^  time-operated 

bedcover  not  finished  (9) 


•8,27  Unhappy  fate,  unread  and 
read,  showed  no  pity  (6,1,4^ 


1 Female  let  down  — Rose 
perhaps  (6) 

2 A what-d'you-caW-rt  tagged 
For  re-identification  (6) 

3 This  is  about  a collaborator, 

I assure  you  (6) 

4 Uncctfnmonsortoftabte(10) 

« Uvefy  page  five  taken  from 

envelope?  (8) 

7 Tested  doth  with  cutter  held 
aloft  (8) 

8 Successfully  resists 
influence  so  very  kauefly  (5, 3 j 

13  [nattentive,  hot  tempered. 

having  jumped  around  (&-5) 
18  Invite  trouble  like  one 
thousand  and  one  In 
stronghold  (3,3^) 

1«  This  guiding  principle  could 
be  lost,  dear  (8) 
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SOLUTION  SO^MI 


IT  Walt  of  wood  hides  beast* 


18  Traprogracwneafataw- 
<fownlawman(fy 

20 

21  Rw^isnot  setHedforthk 
branch{6) 
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